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CHAPTER I 

The Nature of Inference 

I. Inference shares the essence of Judgment, but, at 
least qua explicit Inference, has in addition a differentia of 
its own. The essence of Judgment is the reference of an ideii 
content to Reality; the differentia of Inference affects the 
mode of this reference, and consists in Mediation. Inference 
then is the mediate reference of an ideal content to Reality. 
If I afhrm that I six>ke to you in the street yesterday simply 
because I find it in my memory that I did so speak to you, 
that is,apart from refinements of analysis, simp!v a judgment. 
If, as against vour denial of the fact, I corroborate my recollec¬ 
tion by pointing out that I must have* spoken to you, because 
you afterwards acted upon something that I then told you, 
then I am reasserting the content of my original judgment, 
but with an addition and modification that turns it into an 
Inference. I then refer an ideal content to Reality, not as 
directly given in memory or in percejdion, but on the strength 
of a content distinguishable from the former content, bearing 
a certain relation to it, an4itself rejerred directly to reality. 

By speaking of ' mediate ’ reference to reality we have 
mentioned the differentia of Inference,,but have not ex- 
plhined it. Birect affirmation ap})ears to explain itself; but 
mediate affirmation is even at first sight somewhat mysterioua. 
We arc at once met with the old question, ‘ Hbw are synthetic 
iudgments a priori possible ?' The qualification a priori 
adkU nothing to the qualification ' true ’ which *is claimed 

by all judgment as such. The question therefoie is in plain 
vaat B 
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2 The Nature of Inference [BookH 

English, * How can one content claim to be true of Reality 
on the strength of another content distinct from the first ? * 
‘ How can any synthetic judgment qtw synthetic—e. going 
from content io content and not simply accepting eith«’ a 
mere occurrence or a mere conjunction—iiow can sdch a judg¬ 
ment conceivably be justified ? ’ The answer to this difficulty* 
like all answers in philosophy, is at first sight a mere restate¬ 
ment of it. Whether such a restatement is an explanation 
depends on its congruity and coherence with reason and with 
experience. It is possible—so the answer must run—^to proceed 
in knowledge from content to content, because the world as 
known consists of universals exhibited in differences, and the 
contents from which and to which we proceed are not shut 
up witliin their respective selves, but depend on a pervading 
identical character or universal of which they are the differ- 
^ces. * Of which they are the differences ’ •—for here is the 
objection which meets us on the threshold. Suppose that I 
find in a room a hundred different objects—books, guns, 
china—all marked with the same label, say with the owner's 
name. Well then, it may be said, here is your * identical 
character' or " universal', but what can you infer from it 
beyond itself ? It tells you nothing of the object to which 
it is attached. You may go on for fifty cases affirming that 
a having the label x is a l5ook, b having the label x is a book and 
so on, but you cannot tell in the least what the fifty-first 
objeci that has the label will be, whether a sporting rifle 
or a china teapot. There is an identity throughout all the 
objects, but they are not, or seem not to be. Us differences. 
They simply contain it, and are in no way leavened by it. 
You cannot in any way determine their predicates on the 
basis furnished by this pervading ^entity. 

The whole of our previous and .‘subsequent discussion 
really deals with tfijs radical difficulty. Logic is little more 
than an accoimt of the forms and modes in Which a uiil- 
wersal does or does not affect the differences through which 
it persists. I ctn only point out that all turns on the dis* 
tinction between the abstract or powerless and the concrete 
or dominant universal. To interpret the latter by th^ former, 

• Cf. vol. i., p. 45 note. 
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to reduce all universals to marks, i. e. to the level of the exam¬ 
ple just mentioned, is a fatal tendency of popular logic. A 
very elementary example of a relatively concrete universal 
may be found in th^ nature of a geometrical figure, say of 
the circle 8r the triangle. Given an arc of a circle, we have 
the radius and centre, and can lay dovm the whole circum¬ 
ference. The given arc is not simply repeated, it is continued 
according to a universal nature which controls its parts, and 
with a result which though involved in the given arc is yet 
^ outwardly and as an actual content distinct from it. This is 
clearer if instead of a circle we take an ellipse, in which the 
given fragment of the curve cannot in any sense be said to 
be simply repeated without change in constructing the re¬ 
mainder. There is something in the curve as given which is 
capable of dictating a continuation and completion of its 
outline distinguishable from the given arc or fragment itself. 
Just so with a triangle—given two sides and arj, angle, we can 
find the third side and remaining tw'o angles. 

And we can now see that in the first example, which 
seemed so hopeless, the same relation would be traceable as¬ 
suming the label to have any meaning at all. A mere mark, 
which conve'^'? nothing, is not even a mark, for what is it a 
mark of ? But supposing the label indicate A's ownership 
of the things, then we could infer all sorts of legal consequences 
about them from this ownership ; and these consequences 
would not be the same for all the objects, but woifld be 
modified by their nature ; c. g. it is probable that some of 
the things would be liable to seizure by a judgment creditor 
and some would not. Thus here too the universal would be 
an identity pervading different manifestations. 

The universal in its differences is then the basis of mediate 
judgment or inference. But it is also the basis, jis we have 
amply seen, of judgment as such, i. e. what would usually 
be called imiilbdiate judgment. The above examples, however, 
furnish the further distinction to which we shall find ft 
c<xivenient on the whole to adhere. Mediate judgment or 
ihferenc^ is the indirect reference to reality of ^differences 
witlun a universal by means of the exhibition of'this universal 
in differences directly referred to reality. Thf differences 

B 2 
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indirectly referred to reality may fall outside, or include, m 
even consist exclusively of, the differences directly referred to 
reality. Immediate judgment, according to its ideas would 
be the mere reference to reality of ^fferences as united 
within the identity or universal. It might be more intel¬ 
ligible if we were to substitute ‘ parts' and ‘ whofc * foi»> 
‘ differences ’ and ‘ universal ’; but then it would have to 
be borne in mind that we are not speaking of quantitative 
parts, i. e. that the kind of whole in question is not necesssqrily 
the sum of its parts. Subject to this reservation, I have no 
objection to defining Inference as the indirect reference to 
reality of parts within a whole on the strength of the nature 
of that whole as revealed in parts directly referred to Reality. 
And the definition of Judgment would bear a corresponding 
modification. Of course I do not mean that all the forms 
vrtiich have already been discussed under the head of Judg¬ 
ment are suhsidtntially confined within the definition of Judg¬ 
ment and excluded from that of Inference. But for the present, 
in order to obtain a clear view prima facie^ we are considering 
only explicit Inference and excluding all that takes the out¬ 
ward shape of mere Judgment. 

2 . The above account of the essence of Inference will be 
best illustrated by considering some accidents of inference 
which I .have endeavoured to exclude from the definition. 

i. First among these comes the attribute of mental transi¬ 
tion fti time, with which that of an advance from known to 
unknown may in one sense be identified. 

The account given above ^ of the Judgment in time applies 
also to Inference as a mental process in Time. The first and 
most fatal error as regards both Judgment and Inference is 
to introduce the idea of an actual and instantaneous transition 
from content to content. This idea combines the error of 
denying that inference, as a mental process, has duration in 
time, with that of denying that as intellectull insight its 
{fiirts are inward to each other and exempt from temporal 
succession. The universal itself, or intellectual synthesis ol 
differences,js not a fact in time ; and throughout th^interval 
which inference occupies as a psychical process the operation 
‘ ‘ Bk. I. chap. i. 
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the universal as a growing insight is traceable in every 
point of time, but is not shut up within any atomic moment. 

But ^part from the idea of instantaneous transition, there 
is an ide^ of advanjl^e in time which has great appeai'ance 
of truth and which is indeed in one sense true. It is unques- 
«tionable that in inference we start from data, from facts 
thrown down before us, it may be in chaotic disorder and 
with no suggestion of a result.^ We go to work u{M>n these 
facts, and after the labour of hours, of days, or of a lifetime,* 
we light upon a conclusion which issues from them and to 
which they are related as premises ; i.e. which exhibits them 
as differences in a universal. How is it ]>ossible to deny that 
we have here an advance in time from data without con¬ 
clusion, at any rate to data plus conclusion, and, if we go 
by the old syllogism, to conclusion minus a large part of the 
data ? The difficulty which I find in stating the aboue 
antithesis is a fii'st indication of its fallacioysness. It was 
impossible to write simply ‘ from data without conclusion to 
conclusion without data A conclusion without data is an 
obvious contradiction in terms, and if even part of the data 
are dropped (as the middle term in the syllogism) the con¬ 
clusion sinks pro tanio into a on rather than a diori —a fact 
instead of an inference. No doubt ^we are apt to pluck off 
our conclusion like a fruit from a plant and carry, it away 
for consumption. Practical life requires this procedure. But 
we must remember that from the moment of severance death 
has begun, and that the intellectual product can bear isolation 
far less than the material. The idea of an actual transition 
from data to result, so far as it is founded on this habit, is in 
science simply a pernicious blunder. The case in which the 
result is a s3rstematic in&ight that includes the premises in 
a transmuted form does not of course fall under this censure, 
l^ut this case is not as a rule contemplated by the traditional 
IcMTiis of inflrence. 

* I put the case at its extreme again.st myself. ^We must howe^r 
remember that we can only see in the facts what we are ready to see 
there, what we bring with us. So however disorderly in fact, the data 
are reall^ from the beginning theorised upon by our Apprehension, 
because it can only apprehend them on the strength of its ovm existing 
content. * See the famous preface to the ' C>rl|;in of Species '. 
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And of course it might be correlatively maintained that 
facts are not data, except by virtue of a result; or if this is 
not true of data but only of premises, then that inference 
does not start from data but only froi|^ premises.^ At first 
sight such a contention seems to blink the difficulty. The 
conclusion, it seems, may be removed by a week’s work from 
the data or premises ; and granting that they are not rightly 
called data or premises till the week’s end when the conclusion 
is won, still the facts concerned were present and active at 
the beginning of the week and certainly entered into the 
advance that has been made. 

Two things are here to be distinguished, viz. mere repro¬ 
duction and inferential reproduction. The universal active 
in the mind is not ajjparent as a whole within the mere 
psychical facts of the transition. Its operation is extended 
throughout a scries of the fugitive psychical facts or ideas, 
and although )n logical thinking its operation is conscious, 
i.e. selects and modifies within the content of these ideas, 
yet it is not in itself necessarily a conscious activity. It 
acts in consciousness, but need not be conscious of its own 
principle of action. In rudimentary reproduction we see 
a man far off, and a name comes into our mind, apparently 
as a detached fact, without any reason that we can assign 
or think^of trying to assign. It is only later, when we clearly 
recognise the man, that we become aware either that we 
recogrfise him, or how and why we recognise him. Logical 
thinking consists of making this process conscious ; but 
essentially and fundamentally the intellectual tendency which 
controls reproduction need not be present as a distinct content 
operating in reproduction. So far the psychical process 
might in theory begin with«data alone and then go on leaving 
them behind to result alone, ftot carrying throughout the 
transition any conscious imity or continuity of content. 

But in explicit inference, at any rate, this is Hot the case. 
Tlie essence of inference is to drag into consciousness the 
operation of th^ active universal as a pervading unity of 
content on which inference depends. The conscious operaticm 
of the active Viniversal in inference is what we have to dis- 

‘ But then would seem the data must be premises of the premises. 
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tioguish from the mere implicit action of the universal in 
rudimentary reproduction. Therefore when we speak not of 
mere r^roduction, but of inferential reproduction or passage 
from data to conclu^on, then it is true that you can no more 
have data or premises without conclusion than conclusion 
•^without data or premises. The appearance to the contrary, 
which I have admitted to exist, arises from our fixing our 
attention exclusively on the conclusion par excellence in which 
and not before it we hapjien to rest. This conclusion, though 
it may close a stage of science or set at rest a longing of 
our hearts, is in no way different in logical character from 
the first steps of preparatory activity with whicli reason 
penetrates the facts laid before it. We meet the data with 
a judgment when they are laid before us, and we modify 
this judgment continuously throughout our inference. Any 
section taken, so to speak, across the interval of intellectual 
activity which elapses from first data to ultimate conclusion 
would lay bare the whole structure of an inference, just as 
a section across the time during which a chord is sounding 
on the organ would exhibit the whole harmonic structure of 
the compound tone. Of course we may draw partial con¬ 
clusions, discard their data, and work witii these conclusions 
as with Iresh data, and so far we make an advance from 
content to content, discarding the old in favour of^the new. 
But this process, though necessary in practice, comes under 
the observation made above u])on a conclusion aevered 
from its proof, and is not ty[)ica] of inference, but of its 
limitations. 

Transition in time from content to content as between data 
and conclusion in inference is not really possible. But it is 
true that the process oi inference, though continuous and 
bound together by a conscious unity, is extended in time and 
includes considerable modifications of 4lhe judgments from 
which it stfrts. The appearance of a transition arises from 
discarding data, which is unjustifiable, from transforming 
data, which is right but is no transition, o^ from comparing 
ultimat^ conclusions and primary data while neglecting the 
intennediate phases which constitute the continuous and— 
not itansitiorud but —inUmive inferential evoluiion. It is in 
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this character of transition without conscious continuity that 
rudimentary reproduction differs from explicit Inference. 

|Thus our definition of Inference did not say that thg differ* 
ences which form the data are previously afhrmed of reality, 
although it is only from them as affirmed of realit^ that the 
reality of the inferred differences can flow. i. 

ii. Secondly, it follows from the above considerations that 
discovery is an accident and not an essential of inference. 
Inference is not essentially passage in time whether instan¬ 
taneous or extended. Therefore it is not the case that a 
conclusion ceases to be an inference the moment that it 
becomes familiar, the moment, that is, that it ceases to be 
a discovery. On the contrary, discovery without proof is 
conjecture; an element of proof is needed to constitute 
inference, and indeed to constitute discovery. The activity 
(4 inference cannot be identified with the perception of some¬ 
thing new. It is quite a normal occurrence that the elements 
which are indirectly referred to reality should also be directly 
referred to reality. Whenever, indeed, as the ideal of inference 
requires, the original data themselves are transformed and 
freshly elucidated, this hapi)ens as a matter of course. When 
the working of a machine is about to be explained we s&e 
a wheel or piston to be there as a fact, and we ask what it 
does. The answer tells us why there must be such a wheel 
or piston, and this is not superfluous though we knew before¬ 
hand that it was there. The part in question then becomes 
to us an element or difference in the pervading identity or 
universal which is the working of the machine. And if we 
live fifty years and see the machine ev'ery day, understanding 
it thoroughly, still the use of any one of its parts, considered 
as necessitated by the nature of any other actual part or set 
of parts combined with the working of the whole machine, 
remains to us an inference and never becomes a mere fact. 
Thus novelty or discover}^ is an accident of Infelence. ’ 
tiii. Thirdly, it follows from the above considerations that 
omission in the Conclusion of contents employed in the pre<(> 
mises is an accident of inference. Inference is confined 
neither to what is novel nor to what happens to interest ii$. 
The appearance of a necessity of omission arises from various 
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iDauses. The transformation of data is an ideal which is 
likely to be misunderstood. It resumes the old data in a new 
ex]»re^ion. Again, it is usual and in complicated matters 
unavoidsdde to con^e ourselves in dealing with any universal 
to some aspect determined by context or by curiosity. And 
the habitual omission of the middle term in the Aristotelian 
syllogism is perha]>s due in part to the above causes, and in 
part to the vicious habit of severing the conclusion from the 
premises which the rhetorical associations of early logic tended 
to foster.*^ But the entire content of the universal, so far as- 
recognised in the necessity that unites its differences, is the 
true content of every inference, and there is no logical reason 
for n^lecting to make explicit any portion of truth which our 
perception of it generates. 

A question arises on the margin of this subject of omission 
with reference to the systematic realities of which we spdke 
under the head of the hypothetical and disjunctive judgments. 
If I directly affirm the reality of a complex system, such as 
a railway, or a government, or a mind, and include in my 
affirmation a mention of many parts and properties as sys¬ 
tematically interrelated, am I in doing so rightly said to be 
inferring ? It rather seems here as if the absence of omission 
destroyed all semblance of a conclusion, and how can there 
be inference without a conclusion ? ‘ Cannon Street railway 

station has interlocking points and signals.' To any one who 
understands the subject it is unnecessary to complete*this by 
th#» further explanation (which even if inserted may of course 
be a mere qualification, not a fresh judgment), ‘ such that 
opening any one line ipso facto needs the signals to be at 
danger for all the lines that cross it.’ In such a judgment, 
regarding it, as we have every •right to do, in the light of 
a ^gle affirmation, I am obviously embodying matter which 
has an inferential character. But whether I am actually 
mferring of not depends— not, as one might be tempted to 
say, on the novelty of the conclusion implied, but—on the 
degree of insight with which the judgment made. It is in 

* Be<»use the rhetorician <mly wants to prove, npt \o understand. 
If be r e ac h es his conclusion, the steps by which he reached it ceaae to 
latcxest him cc his andience. * 
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short either an inference, or the allegation as a fact of relation^ 
that miuit have formed the conclusion of an inference, although 
the inferential connection way now be lost. If however we 
go into such detail as proves that we bi^ve an ini|ight into 
the why and wherefore of the system, then we have no choice 
but to say that we are inferring but are stating our inference 
confusedly. The confusion is in not distinguishing data from 
conclusion—how much is immediately affurned of reality, and 
how much is mediate. The judgment Ls a mediate judgment 
simulating an immediate character.^ 

An ordinary hyj)othetical judgment is really an analogous 
case to the above (which might be represented by a disjunctive 
judgment). Inferential matter, a relation or nexus, seems to 
be affirmed of reality ; but yet the omission, which would 
leave as affirmed what seems to be the conclusion, cannot be 
mlide. The ground per se is not affirmed of Reality, and so 
the consequent per se is not affirmed to be true. The moment 
that ‘ If ’ passes into ‘ Because ’ you can omit the ground 
and affirm the consequent per se. But retaining the ‘ If ' we 
cannot affirm the consequent. We cannot affirm upon mere 
supiX)sition, nor can we infer without affiiming. Yet cer¬ 
tainly, as in the last paragraph, we seem to liave before us an 
inferential activity. ‘ Iq four-dimensional space (i. e. sup¬ 
posing such sjiace) a knot can be tied in a string whose ends 
are held,’ In this judgment tlie nexus between four-dimen¬ 
sional ^pace and tying a knot is undoubtedly inferential. 
The moment we affirm the reality of the ground, we also 
affirm the real possibility of the consequent. But the hypo¬ 
thetical judgment as such affirms neither the one nor the 
other. The entire judgment is no doubt itself a consequence 
of an underlying reality, the affirmation of which it impli^, 
and on the ground of which—^a ground asserted to be real— 
the whole complex dbntent of the hypothetical judgment i| 
asserted to be real, subject to its own inherent reservation 

' The existence o^ these ambiguous inferences—^half inference and half 
memory or authority—favours in appearance the restriction of inftfwce 
to what has novelty. When an inference is just made, then, if ever, it 
has definite dsfta.* When an inference is familiar, it is too likely to rest 
on the ground that it is remembered to have been approved of. Never¬ 
theless, not nov^ty, but systematic necessity, is the true differentia. 
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embodied in its own further ground. But this does not help 
us to determine the presence or absence of inference w'ithin 
the hypothetical judgment itself. 

The f^ct seems be that hyi)othetical affirmation is a 
contradiction in terms, and so too is hypothetical inference. 

► The whole process, apart from any categorical meaning 
which it may make explicit, which is a matter of degree, is 
a mere make-believe. You choose to treat as real in one 
sense what you do not affirm to be really real,^ and you 
record the groove of necessity which manifests itself when 
the artificial reality is considered as though forming part of 
the real reality. Of the differences w'ithin the imiversal 
which determine the remaining differences (in this case the 
consequent) j)art (the hypothetical ground) are only sham 
reality, and therefore although we seem to exert inferential 
activity, yet wc cannot affirm the conclusion of the infereifte. 
Here then w’e have the two degrees of impsopriely in omis¬ 
sion. Even when the ground of inference is affirmed, as 
with ordinary premises, the reality of the conclusion is 
restricted to the precise sense imjKJsed by that ground, and 
it is tlierefore theoretically unsafe to affirm the conclusion 
apart from the ground. But when part oi ihe ground of in¬ 
ference is not affirmed, then we h^ve really the case of the 
problematic judgment, and if the consequent is affirmed with 
omission of the su]>poscd ground it can only be affirmed 
problematically, i. e. cannot be affirmed as true, of in the 
proper sense affirmed at all. The reference to reality is then 
incompletely mediated. But on a pure supi)osition no inference 
can be erected. The element of supj>osed reality is the 
element of reservation, and the element of real reality is the 
element of affirmation. •A pure 9up])osition would Ije all reser¬ 
vation and no affirmation. If I suppose that over a certain 
spot of ground gravity ceases to oj>eraleri can form some kind 

w 0 

' This process has many degrees. The content of supposition ma 3 ( be 
real all but some very minute relation. The conclusion from the 
suppoaitioii can then be affirmed subject to a very minute reservation. 
The main content of the conclusion may depend on what is absolute 
iack.. '^f that picture were 1 in. to the left it would Imn^ symmetrically 
with that other picture ' gives the conclusion. The picture A hangs 
symmetrically to i in. with the picture B. * 
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of conception of the consequence. I affirm the present state 
of things with reservation for the modification inltroduced by 
the limited absence of gravity. But if I suppose that there is 
to be no gravity at all in the world, the ];eservatioi^gets the 
upper hand, and nothing, I presume, is left for me to afium 
—not even, as when part of the conditions only is affirmed, 
a problematic conclusion. 

Omission in inference is thus accidental and ha 2 ardous in 
various degrees. It is, as we saw, in one form (as omission 
of the condition or reservation in judgment) the mark of 
problematic judging. Omission however as here discussed 
is omission of matter relevant to the inference, or, which is 
the same thing, falling within the conclusion. In this sense, 
as within the relevant content, selection is the converse of 
omission, and is equally an accident of Inference. If you 
sdtect, you omit; and if you omit, you select. But you need 
not do either. , 

iv. On the other hand, actual data must always present 
irrelevancies, and must be exhibited as transformed—not 
necessarily be transformed de novo by an act of discovery— 
in the inferential operation. Otherwise there could not be 
the circuit through the universal which we have taken to 
be the differentia of inference. It is natural therefore to 
think of Omission and Selection with reference to the actual 
data on which, as referred to reality in their crude form, a 
given fhference depends. Within these actual data Selec¬ 
tion is of the essence of Inference, but Omission depends on 
the existence of irrelevancies in the data, and although in 
theory these disguises and superfluities cannot be wanting, 
yet they may be reduced to an almost inappreciable margin, 
and the element of omission in that case becomes inappre¬ 
ciable also. There is then, apparently, selection without 
omission ; there can %ever be omission without selection. 

V. It has been maintained that the presence of three 
' tbrmsas required by the Aristotelian syllogism, is an 
accident of inference and does not touch its essence. I must 
leave this q^iestion, which is largely verbal, to decide itself 
in detail from our whole account of the subject. Here I will 
merely indicate the distinction on which in my opinion the 
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answer to it depends. Of course an inference is constantly 
drawn by the combination of very numerous facts and con¬ 
ceptions. Aristotle's ^ or Lotze’s Inductive syllogism, or a 
Sorites, a Eucli^n^n construction, are familiar examples of 
inference so drawn. The only question is whether these 
numerous facts or conceptions correspond to phases or elements 
in the logical act of Inference, and whether, if they do not, 
they can claim the title of logical ‘ terms '. Must there not 
alwaj^ be (i) differences or parts directly referred to reality, 

(ii) the universal nature or continuous identity which binds' 
these differences or parts into a whole, pregnant with a capacity 
of accepting and arranging further differences or parts, and 

(iii) further differences, identified as parts within the pregnant 
whole which controls the inference, and, on the strength of 
this identity, referred to reality ? It may be observed that 
this last ‘ term ’, moment or element of inference, m<y 
and ought to include the two former. But it contains them 
in another sense than that in which they appear as isolated 
elements of inference, and therefore is not superfluous nor 
tautologous. We may have a thousand observations of the 
places of a moving heavenly body, but these thousand data are 
not a tho'^.sand terms. The thousand observed places fuse 
into the law of the orbit, and the Jlaw of the orbit dictates 
the remaining places which form the path that ^he body 
traverses. Or, as the above instance really verges upon 
geometrical construction, we may take an example more 
cognate to what is commonly meant by Induction, though 
it is hard to find a good example of a process which does 
not exist. If typhoid fever attends a certain milk-supply 
through a large portion of its ins and outs, including many 
dozens of cases, then we shall no doubt be apt to suspect 
that danger attaches to that milk supply as a whole, and 
consequently menaces any localities a^ yet unexamined to 

* rh Has* iitaaTO¥ is a term in both premises of the'Aristotelian Indyc- 
tive Syllogism. Obviously this means that eacl^ premise would be 
a ccmjunction of judgments, or a conjunctive judgment. Such a group 
qf judgments would correspond to the so-called premises in Lotze's 
Inducti^ Syllogism, which * premises ’ are really only a Single premise, 
out of which Lotze takes his conclusion pet saltum. If the other premise 
were filled in, his inference would show three terms. * 
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which this same supply extends its operations. Here again 
the three elements of Inference are conspicuous, though, as 
we shall see, they are in any such statement exceedingly 
ill-defined and their connection ill-warranted. 

3. I have thus far been speaking of explicit Inference, that 
is to say, of inference in which three or more ' terms ’ or 
intellectual elements are consciously distinguished and com¬ 
bined. And it is true, as I said above, that the nature and 
phases of implicit Inference must really be gathered from the 
whole theory of judgment which I have stated in Book I to 
the best of my power. But a few remarks and a few examples 
may be useful in throwing light on the modifications which 
have to be traced. 

The function of which I have attempted, in the theory of 
judgment, to write the later history, is the activity of the 
uifiversal in the mind, or in other words, of the mind as the 
universal. , 

i. I have at present neither space nor competence to enter 
upon psychological controversy with reference to the so-called 
Association of Ideas. But it is necessary to define my position 
by explaining that in as far as any doctrine of Association 
involves the hypothesis of reproduction by other ideas of ideas 
as separate particular unijs, i. e. the denial of real identity or 
of the active universal, I am unable to reconcile such a doctrine 
with logical phenomena. And logical phenomena, if we include 
in thenf the judgment from its very beginning, take in by far 
the larger part of the known phenomena of mind. I cannot 
suppose a discontinuity—in my opinion moreover wholly 
unmotived by experience—between distinctly logical pheno¬ 
mena and the quasi-intellectual activities of primitive and 
animal soul-life. And therefore I shall treat the fundamental 
activity of thought as the same throughout and as always 
consisting in the reproduction by a universal or a real identity^ 
presented in a content, of contents distinguishable from the 
presented conteid, which also are differences of the same 
universal. 

It may be.that in early soul-life this reproduction is^uncon- 
scious, and thaf its results, the images which it brings befone 
the mind, are*not used as ideas, i.e. are not distingufehed 
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from fact or known to be symbolic of a content other than 
themselves. The results of experience may be made available 
for the guidance of action in an animal through suggestion 
effected by reproduction, but not distinguished as suggestion 
from an5f presented reality, In this process we have some¬ 
thing that does the work of judgment and inference, and that 
has the same fundamental nature with them. But it is not 
judgment, because the images which it causes to succeed one 
another in the mind, not being distinguished from any reality, 
as a mere meaning necessarily is,^ cannot be affirmed in quali-* 
fication of reality.* And a fortiori such early thought is not 
inference, because it is not judgment. Inference as we saw 
involves assertion. 

To begin with, then, we may set down the lower limit of 
inference as at any rate not prior to the beginnings of judgment. 

Yet even this prima facie boundary is drawn subject to a lai^e 
reservation on account of the primitive Reproduction or 
redintegration to which I have just alluded. The unconscious 
extension of a sensation by reproduction fulfils some functions 
of inference. 

ii. And when we come to judgment in the strict sense, the General 
task of drawing a line between implicit inference and what "f 
is not inference at all becomes an impossible one. Fortunately ment. 
it is also, in this rigid form, an idle one. What wg have to 
say upon it amounts to this. All Judgment, we are told "* 
with emphasis, claims necessity. That is to say, every dhe who 
makes an assertion,® though of course he has, as a rule, never 
heard of logic or of a ground, yet believes that he cannot 
think otherwise than as he asserts. In full-blown Inference he 
backs up this belief by a distinct allegation of separate but 
connected matters whiclR he takes to justify his conviction. 

In implicit Inference we must distinguish the feeling that there 

’ When psychical images come to be employed for the sake of 
a*meaniiig which they convey, they ex hypothesi are not treated as fact. 

And their meaning is not itself a psychical fact, but is an intcllecti/al 
activity which can only enter into fact by being usetf to qualify reality. 

• On the nature of an implicit idea, which is a mere qualification of 
sensation or perception, see Bradley, Appearance, ed. 2, ^p 6 , 

• SigwUrt, vol. i. p. 237. E. Trans, i. 182. * 

• A conscious lie is only a sham assertion, except ^ as far as the 
hearer is induced to judge it true. 
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is a justification from the incipient selection of definite 
matters as forming the justification. It is p>robable that, as 
Sigwart implies, the feeling of justification is in one f^nn or 
another essential to judgment. An uneducated man or a 
child, if his perception or his memory is doubted, ^11 some¬ 
times merely reiterate his assertion. This reiteration im|dies r 
on the one hand that he cannot formulate any inferential 
support for his original judgment ; he does not know how to 
travel outside the content of his assertion in order to invoke 
external aid. Such a phase of the judging activity is well 
illustrated by the impersonal judgment, in which the place of 
the significant subject which develops into the pregnant genus- 
idea, or ground, or condition, is devoid of all content. Yet 
on the other hand such reiteration implies an effort and failure 
on the part of the speakei to get beyond the original content, 
add a consequent return to that content, which is the germ 
of the motived inability to think otherwise that constitutes 
the necessity of inference. In such a mind, we may suppose, 
imagination and conception do not fall apart, and his think¬ 
ing satisfies the criterion of necessary truth which Mill 
criticised as defectively explained by Whewell, in that he 
cannot even imagine (not to speak of conceiving) the matter 
to be otherwise than as he asserts it to be. 

An educated man makes a similar justification explicit 
when he tells us that he relies on the evidence of his senses. 
The pfirase is perhaps primarily intended to be ironical, as 
implying that the senses give the fact and not mere evidence 
of the fact, but its irony fails because it is strictly true. Sense, 
though it is a fact, cannot give the fact, and is strictly, as the 
supposed speaker calls it, evidence—circumstantial evidence 
or datum, not ‘ testimony which implies assertion. The 
phrase ‘ evidence of the senses ’ then, if taken seriously, 
conveys the conscibusness that sense-perception has an 
inferential character, and rests on a necessity aj^sing out oi 
combinations o^ elements among which sensation is but 
a part or datum. When this consciousness, which experi- 

' Evidence in this application may have originally meant ol#Lousness 
or intmtiveness^' Evidentia,’ ' Evidenz,’ and would then have no close 
connection with the common meaning of ' evidence ' as«>' testimony.' 
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ence of illusions soon forces on reflecting men, is thoroughly 
attained, then the perceptive judgment is known to need 
justification* but it is not known in what this justification 
consists* nor that it may lie in a connection of content appa» 
rently goiftg beyond the observed conjunction. Attentive 
observation and precise interrogation of the memory are the 
engines which suggest themselves as securing the necessity 
of judgment at this stage. Of course these processes imply 
a reliance on certain principles. But the inference is so far 
» formal and general, not material and specific. It is rather a . 
general conviction that perception can be relied on, than an 
individual inference that this particular perception is rightly 
construed to give this particular content. And therefore 
the inference falls apart from the judgment as such, and cannot 
be taken as an element within it. When we pass this point, 
we come to something much more like Inference proper. « 
iii. Prior to Judgment, as we saw reason to suppose, the Specific 
operation of the universal or the real identity'which governs 
reproduction is unconscious. Of course it has a result in ment, 
consciousness, but the mind is not aware of the limits and 
pervading ground of the process from which this result 
emanates. I cannot say on what definite stimulus my friend’s 
name rises cu my mind when I see him at a distance, not 
being yet aware that 1 have recognised him, nor what is the 
operative content which makes a certain room recall a long 
past incident which occurred elsewhere. In the phase of 
judgment which has just been alluded to this real identity 
emerges into consciousness as the meaning of sentences and 
as the active guide of perception and memory. In this 
capacity it is attended by a necessity at /irst actual and then 
perceived, which at least^ reveals, itself (when men talk of 
the evidence of their senses) as a partly intellectual necessity. 

But up to this point the real identity or ^neaning has simply 
been suggested and affirmed, as this or that ideal content, to 
be true of reality, and has not within itself displayed any 
articulated or selective character. It has shovfa no S3rbtematic 
organisation to which thought could appeal as a definite 
individual compulsion prescribing the nature oftthl; ideal con¬ 
tent which it reproduced. The matters afiirmed^have simply 

c 
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been conjoined within a unity or identity, as philosophy and 
self-conceit may be conjoined in the same man. They have 
not been shown to cohere as parts in an int^igible whole, 
not, that is, as the third angle of a triangle coheres wth two 
given angles and a given side, or as personal liberty^ England 
coheres with the supremacy of law.^ , 

But a further principle makes its appearance, as we saw, 
with the judgments of individual character, of ideal measure¬ 
ment or of ideal enumeration. Here the universal takes on 
the character of a system, which governs its parts on the 
basis of its pervading nature. From this point onwards we 
have in fact the full essentials of Inference, and it is very 
much a question of convenience whether the inference takes 
implicit or explicit form. So long as w'e retain the form of 
direct synthesis our definition forbids us the title of explicit 
cnference. For the identification of the subject-idea with 
reality is presupposed and not affirmed, and the qualification 
of reality by the predicated content is therefore direct in form, 
though indirect to a large extent in substance. ‘ To a large 
extent ’ only, for according to the view which I take of judg¬ 
ment the affirmation in all the more genuine and natural forms 
of assertion is both direct and indirect even in substance. 
If I affirm ‘ The Czar of Russia can throw' Europe into a blaze 
by lifting his finger ’ I*am judging both categorically of the 
historical individual, and necessarily or inferentiaUy of the 
wieldcr of enormous forces. And the same holds good in some 
degree if I speak of the British Constitution, or of the force 
of gravity. The educated mind sees an argument in judg¬ 
ments dealing w'itli these matters even w'ithout the help of 
vocal accent and inflexion which can be used to drive home 
the inference. From the vidividu|Ll judgment then, through 
the generic, as far as the pure hypothetical which has already 
been discussed in ^his context, w’e have implicit inference 
w’hich verges upon explicitness in proportion as«the operative 

ground or reason is more clearly set out in the subject-idea. 

« 

’ See Dicey on the Law of the Constitution. 1 may venture to 
remark that works of this class are a valuable study fog logicians, 
because they iAu strata forms of necessary connection which are not 
dependent on^eometrical perception. 
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The generic judgment shows the union of the two types in 
its fullest significance. The individual content here claims 
to be ^ presupposed qualification of reality, and therefore, 
as reality, has the predicated content directly identified with 
it; while* the very same self-complete organisation which 
,^ntitles the subject-content to be taken as real, also enables it 
to demand the predicated content as a necessary consequence, 
and to act as a middle term attaching tliis content indirectly * 
to reality. ‘ Poetry is a form of art which employs ideas as 
' the medium of representation,’ Here we are at once qualifying • 
a reality and drawing an inference. 

iv. These principles may advantageously be elucidated by The true 
the example of what might be called the true immediate 
inferences, which may properly he mentioned here on the terences. 
tlireshold of Inference. I refer to such processes as Recogni¬ 
tion, Abstraction, Comparison, Identification, Discrimination* 

All these titles are obviously drawn from .characteristics 
which in a certain sense no judgment or inference is without, 
and w'hich reciprocally imply one another.’^ But they also 
can be and are used as names of processes, of cases of the 
judging activity, in which one or other of its aspects asserts 
itself par excellence. They are cross divisions to the progressive 
stages of judgment which were described in Book I, and 
might be spoken of, though not with equal appropriateness, as 
present in all these stages short of disjunction. They are 
separated from one another and from other forms of judgment 
rather by practical and methodological than by strictly logical 
distinctions. 

a. Comparison is a good example. The Comparative Compaai- 
Judgment, as described in Book I, fills an important place 
in logical evolution. Thp variations of a common quality 
between more and less are the simplest explicit case of identity 
in difference. But the reflective comparison of common life 
bdth stops sRort of and goes beyond what I have called the 
c<»nparative judgment. Comparison in the ordinary sense 
is a name applied to the intentional cross-ref&"ence of two or 
more given contents, in order to establish, between those 
cont«its*W given, a general or special identity, difference, 

^ See Introduction, sect. 5 . 
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or partial identity (likeness). And with the establishment of 
a relation of equality, or of quantitative difference whkh im¬ 
plies equality (a > b implies a = b-^ x), popular comparison 
diverges into equation, in which the cross-ref^ence is retained 
throughout. The equation is essentially comparative. You 
cannot say ' a is equal' any more than you can say ' a is the 
sameIn Comparison, identity &c. is stated as a result, or else 
very strongly implied, in an abstract form. If it were made 
concrete and definite the cross-reference to the contents as given 
would be superfluous or impossible, other and profounder' 
standards being introduced and the contents having no longer 
their original shape. The result required in comparison is such 
as ‘ A is like B If we say ‘ A and B are both red this too is 
comparison in virtue of the cross-reference implied in ‘ both 
But if we say ‘ A is red and B is green ' we are passing out 
A)f the [process popularly called comparison into ordinary 
investigation, .aimed not at a particular cross-reference, but 
at developing the facts which may come to hand. And if 
we go to ‘ All a (including a and b) are coloured surfaces 
the original data have disappeared, and comparison in the 
l)opular sense has become impossible. When the process has 
justified in the concrete the abstract idea which guided it, 
it has put an end to its own raison d'etre and passes into the 
normal,operations of knowledge. 

j-i. Abstraction, again, affords an example worth con- 
siderflig. Abstraction in general is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of definite thought, and indeed of all definite activity. 
All activity has its restrictions and limitations, selects and 
omits, and is so far abstract. But though all thought is abstract, 
yet all thought need not be abstraction as a special process. 
Abstraction in this sense .is a methodic activity guided by 
a special reflective idea, the idea of obtaining the part out of 
the whole by omission of other parts. Tlie whole is theoreti¬ 
cally alwa^'s, and practically often, more kno^^ble than the 
part. It is easier to say that 99 X 5 — five hundreds minus 
fi\'e units, i.e.‘495, than to multiply out ninety-nine by five. 
Subtraction may be regarded as the specific term for abstrac¬ 
tion when the latter deals with the parts of a homc^neous or 

* ' Ci. Sigwart, i. p. 85; £. Trana. i. p. 69. 
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quantitative whole. The hydrostatic explanation of the cup 
which retains the juice in a fruit-tart is an example of abstrac¬ 
tion' which obtains knowledge of one aspect of a hetero¬ 
geneous whole by omitting all the rest. But the examinee 
who added that for the atmosphere to sustain the liquid within 
the cup it was necessary that the cup should not be more than 
thirty feet high had passed from mere abstraction within the 
given whole to independent consideration of the hydrostatic 
^ relation involved in the example. 

Abstraction, then, like Comparison, when considered as a 
method par excellence, is one of the processes by which Reason, 
armed with reflective ideas, breaks into concrete data in 
search of the unity of tlie universal. The reflective idea which 
guides it is the equivalent in general knowledge of tlie mathe¬ 
matical axiom that if equals are taken from equals the re¬ 
mainders are equal. Withdraw a known relation from a knowif 
► system of relations, and the relations which remain are known. 
It is plain that if the whole and its internal relations are really 
knovm so as to justify such a process, the withdrawal is a 
mere intellectual or ideal distinction. This is so even in 
mathematics. To know the difference between two quantities 
is the sa.ac as to know the greater as the sum of the lesser 
and the difference. An algebraical .sum treats subtraction 
and addition as on a level. Abstraction would IImis seem 
primarily to restrict itself to instances where, as in mere 
numerical conceptions, the withdrawal of a part leaves the 
other parts unaffected. But as this is never within any real 
whole theoretically the case, although by compensation or 
in loose-knit wholes it may seem to be so, the instances 
envisaged by abstraction occupy in truth no separate region 
from those w'hich form the matter of all definite knowledge. 
Thus the guiding idea of abstraction is only a provisional idea. 
Il^araounts no more than this, that within known wholes 

^ In saying this, I do not mean that the system of Jaus wjiirli an 
investigation, beginning with such an abstraction,eultimately bring', 
to light, most be more abstract than the example whicli is the datum. 
The semi-^^cal and almost arbitrary character of these t^ethodic pro¬ 
cesses as popularly limited is illustrated by the fact that abstraction, as 
in the case before ns, so ea«ly slides into systematic construction whicli 
leaves the example behind. 
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known changes may appear to leave remainders known os 
unchanged. For to say, as we said above, simply * knoiih] 
remainders really lets in all that positive knowledge can tell 
us of the positive effects produced by the change on what 
remains. In this we go beyond abstraction. The supposed 
unchanged remainder, then, is predicated of the whole aS 
modified by the withdrawal of some parts. 

But really of course the abstraction is not what operates. 
Neither real nor ideal abstraction can help except by con¬ 
ferring or illustrating knowledge of the real whole in question. 

, ‘ The Parnellites are chief men in Ireland, and were Ireland 

separated from England would be chief men still.’ But 
would they ? The abstraction puts the question, but does 
not answer it. The answer depends on our knowledge of 
Ireland. ' He has lost his wife and yet goes on much as before, 
hierefore her loss has made no great change in him.' But 
perhaps in removing one motive to liis habitual acts the loss 
supplied another. The inference ev’en from this actual abstrac¬ 
tion is utterly baseless except as a conclusion from our know¬ 
ledge of the whole man, to which of course the new fact created 
by the actual abstraction must contribute. But had we had 
such knowledge before, we could have gone to the conclusion 
without the actual abstraction ; and apart from such know¬ 
ledge we cannot go to the conclusion on the basis of the actual 
abstraction. 

From the difficulty of bearing in mind the necessity, 
' often extremely ol)scure, of this circuitous route through the 
nature of the whole, and the inapplicability of mere subtraction 
‘ in the complicated relations of non-mathematical reality, 
al)straction is perhaps the most fruitful in mistakes of all 
, methods of knowledge. Knowledge in fact is one, and any 
method which consists in the exaggeration of a mere charac¬ 
teristic of knowledge is t^so/dc/o hazardous. ^ ^ 

Rccog- y. Recognition^ is another of these curiously limited twro- 
nition. 

' 1 restrict recoj^nition to tlie elementary meaning of knowing again. 
The ' recognition ' of a right or a principle, i.e. the admission of it, has 
interesting connections with the former case both in I.a|^ and m 
Philology, and illustrates the ease with which these ‘ processes ' jnus 
beyond their normal sphere into knowledge in general. But it is truer 
to usage to regard this latter imiiort as metaphorical. 
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ces8es< In its complete form it appears to be reflective re* 
production under the influence of an idea of identity, followed 
by comparison and identification of the content reproducing 
with the content reproduced. Recognition differs from Per¬ 
ception and from Inference as such both by dealing with 
* 9 , reproduced content, and by always ending in a direct 
comparison of contents. We do not speak of recognition 
either where there is no reproductive process, or wheie the 
process, though it may establish identity, does not end in 
(^ect comparison. When we meet a friend whom we see 
every day, there is no process of reproduction ; the extension 
of the sensations is given along with them and the apprehension 
of his identity is a datum of perception. For true recognition 
to take place, it would be necessary that the first datum 
should create a second, on which two data the further process 
would operate. But in Inference the two data may just af 
well be given ; and this is also the case of course with mere 
Comparison. On the other hand, if I ask for a tune of which 
I know the name, but fail to recognise it when it is played, 
then I have inferential identification without recognition. For 
of course I know, supposing that I am confident in my recollec¬ 
tion of the name and in the pianist’s knowledge, that it is 
the same tune which 1 asked for ; bu^, when played, it fails to 
reproduce the desired effect in rny mind, and eithei; there is 
nothing to compare, or if I compare the tune I hear with my 
idea of the tune I wanted, the result is distinction afld not 
identification. Thus recognition is absent, though inferential 
identification is present. Inferential identification, however, 
though ever so circuitous, may set up a direct comparison 
ending in identification, and if so, •then we have recognition. 
This is too common an experience to need illustration. 

The reflective influence of the idea of identity may be 
active in recognition to very different degrees, and the idea 
itself may be suggested in very various ways. Probably these 
wa)^ may all be included under imperfect r^roduction. An 
interest in identification is necessary to make the idea work ; 
but an interest can only operate in logical thought t>y attaching 
to a srggested content. Our interest in recollecting a man's 
name (^>erates through the natural but unsuccessful efforts at 
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reproduction, in which a prominent syllable of the name, or 
the like, occurs to us. And like the rest of these methodic 
processes, recognition loses its differentia when the abstract 
relation between the special contents in question ceases to 
interest. It is recognition to say ‘ That is the man who was 
with me in the train yesterday It may or may not be 
recognition to say ‘ That is Professor Huxley ’, for this is a 
matter of fact which I may infer otherwise than by direct 
comparison, and which may not at all be meant to indicate ^ 
an identity with a special content reproduced in my mind. 
And when I go deeper into knowledge and say ‘ Professor 
Huxley is one of the leaders of scientific thought in Europe ’ 

I have altogether got beyond recognition pure and simple, 
because the interest is no longer that of mere identification 
but of concrete description. 

h. Discrimination and Identification, and many other 
methods or processes, might be analysed in the same way. ' 
All of them arc in one sense characteristics of Inference or 
Judgment as such, and therefore enter into each other and 
into the various processes which have just been described. 
But each of them may also be regarded as a special though 
transitional method, guided by a more or less reflective idea 
of the result to be obtained, and subsuming under this reflective 
idea all matters in the content which are favourable to its ** 
purpose. Discrimination or Distinction is present in all judg¬ 
ment, in all inference, in all comparison, and in all recognition. 
But it would be pedantry to deny that we constantly set to 
work upon a presented content or two contents as yet un¬ 
examined, with the clearly envisaged purpose of making out 
a contrast or difference which we expect to find betw'een them. 
Two Acts of Parliament on the same subject ought to deal 
with different aspects of it, and w'e may fairly set ourselves 
to distinguish the pifrpose and provisions of the one from tl|« 
purpose and provisions of the other. Wliat we have to keep 
clearly in mind is that the name Distinction is a title drawn 
from a merely dominant and not exclusive characteristic, that 
it therefore ,is not a desirable basis of logical discus^pn; and 
that the process of Distinction itself is transitory, b^ause it 
can only contfnue as such so long as the result is abstract, and 
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so long as our interest attaches ratlier to this abstraction than 
to concrete and material content. 

t. There are thus two principles which limit the inferen¬ 
tial and non-inferential character of the practical processes 
which we have been considering. As processes guided by 
•reflective ideas, they must necessarily involve grounded selec¬ 
tion ^ resting either on presupposed subsumption * or on general 
connection of content. And when we have grounded selection, 
we have, as we saw, the essentials of inference—we have at 
least a suggested distinction between direct and indirect refer¬ 
ence to Reality. On the other hand, the abstract and therefore 
accidental character of the controlling ideas renders it impos¬ 
sible that explicit inference should form the essence of these 
processes. The moment we really found our argunumt on 
an explicit ground going deep into the nature of the subjec^ 
we get a conclusion that must go beyond mere identity, like¬ 
ness, or distinctness, which with one modification or another, 
but always in more or less abstract form, are the guiding ideas 
and interests of these subordinate methods of knowledge. 

If the above processes, including Comparison, are 
arbitrary and vanishing phases of knowledge, how do we come 
to speak of Comparative science ? 

The Comparative sciences are the*sciences of organic and 
-intellectual evolution through its varied series and ramifica¬ 
tions. Tlieir data are thus, in the first place, inde¬ 

pendently of the operations of the science, and in the second 
place are essentially types relative to definite functions, and 

’ For the guiding idea operates through a selection within the content. 

* When I recall a man's name on seeing him, this recognition is not 
based on a necessary connection of contt^it. But the accepted identi¬ 
fication or .subsumption of the«man under his name in which I rest when 
the name is reproduced is as good ad hoc as such a connection. The 
reflective idea of identity guides me to .select <j^iaracteri.stic marks in 
th| presented (jpntent, which I subsume under that idea. ‘ That gait, 
vcMce, gesture, is surely a help to his identity,' Then if I succeed in 
r^roducing anything not present, this reproduced content goes up to 
fih up the idea of identity. • 

* That face of his I do remember well; 

^ut when 1 saw it last it was besmeared • 

' black as Vulcan in the smoke of war,— 
and then a whole histmry comes up and mere identity ^ves place to 
descriptimi of character. 
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so not as a rule capable of being illustrated by the results of 
direct^ interference. Hence it follows that the sciences in 
question (i) begin with cross-references between their actual 
data—the method of ordinary comparison—and (ii) retain 
their data untransformed in these cross-references—a leading 
peculiarity of ordinary comparison. 

On the other hand, the abstract ideas of identity, diffo’ence, 
&c. which guide ordinary comparison could not form the 
content of any science ; and the comparative sciences go 
beyond ‘ comparison ’ by seeking for definite concrete princi¬ 
ples of evolution and affiliation between the types with which 
they deal. 

All science, of course, compares ; but chemistry, for example, 
is not ’ comparative ' in the above sense. It does not begin 
^y cross-references of mercury to carbon and of carbon to gold, 
as philology does with Latin and Greek, and Greek and San¬ 
skrit. Chemistl-y has to create its regular series of phenomena 
by experiment before it can lay down principles that connect 
them, and each series at first concerns the nature of a single 
group of substances only. The data, as data of science, are 
not actual. And chemistry does not in its generalisations 
retain its data untransforined. The underlying principle, the 
molecular or atomic hypothesis, is the essence, the element of 
rationality and of interest. In its results, as at its starting- 
point,^ it would be sheer distortion to call chemistry a com¬ 
parative science of elements and their compounds. It is an 
analytic enquiry into the fabric and behaviour of matter. 
The elements and their compounds have no individual or 
characteristic value like that of a language, or a polity, or a 
group of myths. In short, in the sciences which are analytic 
par excellence the rationality and interest are on the side of 
the underlying principle, while in comparative science the 
underlying principle serves rather to connect <*nd illustrate 
realities which have independent functional importance. 
Science is one,* and these distinctions are matters of degree. 
But even should chemistry ever succeed in representing its 
data as e\\)li|tionary products of an intelligible pi^ess and 

' Variation^ of animals under domestication are hardly for this pur¬ 
pose to be set down to direct interference. 
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so as thenceforward challenging comparison ah iniHo, still this 
will be an ultimate achievement and not a method pursued 
throughout. Geometry, as we saw in treating of the quasi- 
generic judgment, mimics evolutionary procedure with some 
success. But its data in their pure form are really made, not 
* given as realities of independent significance. 

4. I will now attempt to exhibit in their true light some 
species of Inference, each of which has in turn been erroneously 
identified with its principle. 

i. Induction in Mill's sense of the term, i.e. Induction by 
incomplete enumeration, or inference from particulars to 
particulars, is obviously to be identified with the species of 
inference in which a confused or implicit universal, indicated 
by a common name, is the ground in mediate assertion re¬ 
specting concrete things or events. I do not mean to examiqf 
here the case of Induction by complete enumeration, which 
has in fact been sufficiently illustrated by the anal^'sis of 
enumeration in Book I.' It is enough to remark that if this 
Induction really relies on the completeness of its enumeration, 
it ceases ex hy-pothesi to be Inference. If, again, it relies on 
some discovery made during the enumeration, tlien the 
completeness of the process is without influence on the result. 

In the Induction by incomplete enumeration, or inference 
from particulars to particulars, in which Mill finds the 
fundamental process of inference as such, there is apt, to be 
at first sight nothing at all which binds these particulars 
together. The pervading identity or universal, which we 
affirm to be the operative power in inference, often appears 
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in popular practice as in Mill’s theory, to be simply non¬ 
existent. That is to say, it either creeps in under the shelter 
of a mere common name,* or may even be absolutely ignored 
in the expression of our inference, becausj the common name 
wbich woul<l express it is presupposed, or perhaps is not 
known or does not occur to us. ' Why do you think A likely 
to be a good scholar ? ’ ‘ Well, because B and C and D are 
good scholars.’ Here it is plain that something known to both 
speakeiswis presupposed and not expressedfterhaps for 
example the fact that A, B, C, and D were educated at the 

* See Bk. I. chap. iv. 
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same school. But often the operative identity is left unex* 
pressed not because it is clearly imderstood, but because we 
do not think it definitely at all. ' Why do you think that 
picture is by Mantegna ? ' * Because it reminds me of some 
pictures of his in the National Gallery.' Here the words 
‘ reminds me ' appeal to a merely psychical fact,* and express 
in doing so my inability to produce a distinct formulation of 
the ground on which I have gone. 

Thus we are presented with something like an antinomy. 
Identity is necessary to Inference, but some Inference takes 
place without Identity. 

The explanation of this contradiction, as distinguished from 
the logical justification of Inference from particulars to 
particulars, is afforded by what has been said about the 
l^ltimate nature of Inference. The ‘ particulars ' are not par¬ 
ticulars, but differences in a universal. The universal, however, 
which in elemerttary reproduction operates unconsciously, may 
in elementary inference be very far from explicit in thought; 
or, and this is by far the commoner case, there may be an 
obvious deep-seated identity in the nature of the concrete 
instances, which is not in its entirety relevant to the attribute 
about which we draw our conclusion. Then, in accordance with 
the principle of analogyj we follow the dominating identity, 
and come to a result the precise or relevant ground of which 
we are unable to ascertain. The conception of inference from 
particulars to particulars is thus an illusion arising from the 
activity in inference of presupposed, superficial, or unanalysed 
universals. 

ii. Subsumption is the comjfiement of inference from par¬ 
ticulars to particulars. I sj)eak here as above of the natural and 
normal process, and not of the process by completed enumera¬ 
tion, which is devoid of inferential character. Subsumption is 
based on the conjunction of attributes in the acj:,uAl concre|e 
nature of a subject or subjects. The identity of nature which 
is implicit in inference ' from particulars to particulars ’ is 
here made explicit in the content of an individual or indi- 

* I suppose it may be either a psychical fact or an indefinite meaning 
—either a mo<jd of mind, or a something in the actual painting which 
1 see but cannot express in words. 
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viduality. But this identity, though seldom wholly destitute 
oi inferential significance, is in respect of the conjunction of 
attributes within it a confused and not a scientific concrete. 

The connection of the attributes is proved by it not as a 
principle but only as a fact. Of course, however, an inference 
I which is really matter of principle may borrow the shape of 
subsumption, and in doing so may or may not continue to 
imply a principle that really goes beyond subsumption. The 
relation between inference from particulars to ^particulars and 
its complement subsumption is thorouglily illustrated by 
Mill’s discussion of the subsumptive syllogism. Putting aside 
the notion of a petitio principii^ which only applies when the 
major premise in Barbara is regarded as a complete enumera¬ 
tion, we find that the major premise consists in an explicit 
enunciation of the common nature which really wairants the 
conclusion. Mill regards this enunciation only in the ligHf 
of a summary of particulars, and as we hava seen, the facts 
of rudimentary reproduction and even of elementary inference 
bear him out in the view that it is not indispensable. The 
point however is, that though the enunciation itself is not 
indispensable, yet the operation of that identity which the 
enunci?tion formulates is indi-spensable. It is this which, in 
the form of an ideal content considered as a subject qualified 
by attributes, is the point of union in subsunqptive inference. 

Here again the nature of the active universal determines the 
inferential form. • 

iii. Calculation is a divergent form of siibsumjHion, in Cakuia- 
which, by passing through the stage of comjdcte enumeration, 
the universal operative in the inference has been transformed • 
from an ideal content existing ‘individuals to a totality 
where parts are units. The concrete individuality, i. e. the 
common generic nature of the individuals, has faded away 
by abstraction into a mere denominatidh of units, and the 
attributes wTiich were conjoined within the generic content 
have also become denominations of the numerical wholes. 

These numerical wholes which have arisen out of the ‘ extension' 
of the ideal content by means of enumeration arg related to 
each otlrer as measurable parts and wholes in'the system of 
numb^. Thus the subsumptive syllogism, ‘ Al^ Englishmen 
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are Europeans, all Londoners are Englishmen, therefore all 
Londoners are Europeans/ may be seriously taken in the 
aspect of extension, which through the affinity between the 
individual and the unit is always clcsely allied to the aspect of 
number. But to carry this aspect to a genuine result we must 
not simply say ‘ Englishmen »English Europeans', &c. &c.,. 
for the insertion of ‘ English ’ in the predicate makes the sign =, 
which implies restriction to the aspect of number, superfluous 
and meaningless. And if we do not use =, but retain the 
copula ‘ are ’, then the repetition in the predicate goes a long 
way to destroy the meaning of the judgment by reducing it 
to a tautology. 

a. If we seriously intend to draw a conclusion from the 
relation of individuals as units, i. e. apart from their content 
except in so far as it distinguishes them into groups, we must 
'^rst constitute each of our wholes into a numerical whole by 
complete enumeration, and then refer these wholes to one 
another in respect of their measurable identity or want of 
identity, i. e, equality or inequality, which latter, as we saw 
above, being assignable as an exact difference, involves the 
former. Then we should get something like Englishmen = 
Europeans, Londoners — \ Englishmen. That is to say, 
Londoners, numerically considered, are a part that repeats 
itself four times in the numerical whole of Englishmen, and 
Englishmen numerically considered are a part that repeats 
itself'twenty times in the numerical whole of Europeans. 
Thus the same numerical whole presents itself as thoroughly 
identical with itself in its differences or different relations, 
whether as the number of Englishmen, obtained by simple 
enumeration, or as four times the number of Londoners, a 
relation obtained by comparison of "numerations and anal3r»s 
of a sum into its parts, or as a twentieth part of the number 
of Europeans, a relation obtained in the same way as the last 
mentioned. The quantitative universal, which is the same 
in kind throughout all its different aspects—not distinguish¬ 
able as a subject controlling attributes and as attributes that 
severally ()o not exhaust the subject—is thus an embodiment 
of the rule, ‘Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to eafh other.' Calculation is mediate judgment, in 
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which, from the nature of the whole that operates, there is no 
distinction between subject and predicate. 

It is obvious therefore that Calculation cannot be applied 
to wholes that consist of heterogeneous or non-quantitative 
parts, or at least, if so applied, can only deal with them in 
• their aspect, probably a subordinate one, of homogeneity. 

If the number of lines in Macbeth is a'^th of the number of 
lines contained in all Shakespeare’s plays together, what 
then ? The relation of Macbeth to the other works of Shake¬ 
speare's mind must be expressed by other universals than this. • 
There have always been logicians whose gaze has lx‘en fasci¬ 
nated by the simplicity and certainty of calculative processes ; 
but it is idle to place the ideal of argument in a tyj^e which 
depends on the relations of identical units. The tendency 
to acquiesce in this ideal has no doubt been strengthened by 
the absolute reciprocity of the equational judgment, whiclT 
has been exjdained above. This reciprocity anticipates, 
though at a long interval, a prominent attribute of notional 
definition or of any comj)lete and concrete knowledge ; and 
this anticipation of a characteristic which is rightly ascribed 
to the lexical ideal has increased the attractiveness of corn- 
putative or quasi-computative processes as tyi>es of logical 
method. 

/ 3 . The importance of the Equational logic is ^o great lujua- 
that I will return for a moment to its j)rincij)le, which has 
been cui*sorily alluded to on the previous page. The i)8int of 
logical interest in regard to it is that it is not at first hand a 
calculus at all, though it is a calculus, and a very effective one, 
at second hand. In this resi)ect it is of the same grade as 
the calculus of chances, with which it is closely allied. By 
saying that the logical palculus is not a calculus at first 
hand, I mean that the judgments with which is deals are not 
judgments that embody numerical or quantitative relations 
a/ such, and therefore, as was shown above, have no fair 
claim to the sign = as copula. This is absolutely clear of the 
judgm^ts which Jevons calls Partial Identities, in which the 
employment of the signals not in accordance with usage. 

It is nof intelligible to say * that Iron — a ihetal, or that 

* Principles of Science, p. 40. 
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Diatomaceae = a class of plants, or that Manunalia » a class o| 
vertebrates. These judgments are obviously substunptive 
judgments, intended to express the conjunction^ of certain 
attributes in certain individuals, or else the identity of 
certain sets of individuals under certain different aspects or 
descriptions. But the sign = does not express this conjunction. 
of attributes or identity of individuals, except as the attributjCS 
or identity of a quantitative whole, and as on the other hand 
the judgment suggests no obvious quantitative aspect, weight 
or number or value, in which identity can be asserted, it 
follows that the form of the judgment simply contradicts its 
content, i.e. the judgment is not intelligible. 

With Simple Identities the case is somewhat different. It 
is not indeed intelligible to say that ‘ Lord Salisbury = 
the Prime Minister of England ’, or that ‘ St. Mary’s Church 
^t Oxtord = the University Church But it is intelligible 
—1 now take, jevons’ examples of simple identities—that 
‘ The smell of a i otten egg — that of hydrogen sulphide ; ’ and 
that ‘ 'Pile colour of the Pacific Ocean = the colour of the 
Atlantic Ocean’. And the reason why it is intelligible is this. 
It is possible to inteipret these judgments as establishing 
identity of degree" in a quality capable of variations; i.e. 
quantitative identity or an equation of colours or of smells. 
And by, a nietapliorical usage liiised on this fact identical 
lOHceptioHs, though not strictly quantitative, are sometimes 
said tt) be equivalent, and this equivalence is rudely symbolised 
by the sign of equality. But the jioint to note is that equiva¬ 
lence cannot be affirmed on the ground of individual identity. 
It means equal amount and kind of intension, and does not 

* ITiilfss we meant to affirm that Lord Salisbury when Prime Minister 
retainh, for example, his normal height auid weight; or that St. Mary's 
when considered as the University Church suffers no diminution of size. 
It might be urged tha 4 this is worth considering, for of Merton Chapel, 
if I remember right, a parallel assertion would be urtrue, the c^oir 
being a college chapel, and the church as a whole a parish church. 

* Jevons does not in the least distinguish true intensive equation, 
as in a colour nlatch, from identification of individuals or classes of 
things in a sense quite beyond quantity. He fails to distinguish Quality 
from Kind cr Individuality. Hence ' Deal = Landing-plac^ of Caesar * 
is to him a ‘ simple Identity no less than * Colour of Pacific Ocean 
Colour of Atlantic Ocean 
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mean identity of comi>onent individuals. Thus it is simply 
false that * Exogens = Dicotyledcms \ for the meanings aie 
not equivalent, though the individuals designated by the 
names are, exceptis excipiendis, the same. * ^ 

In the first instance, therefore, the judgment as formulated 
the Equational logic is not an equation, because it does 
' IMtl; restrict itself to a quantitative aspect, but predicates 
individual identity. Although you say that Diatumaceae — a 
class of plants, you may not go on to say that this class of 
* plamts another class a; (meaning that the two aie equal in 
number), and that therefore the Diatomaccae = the class x. 
The original judgment might indeed happen to justify this 
calculation, but in passing through it would have entirely 
lost its peculiar import. 

The office of computation in the Calculus is not to compaie 
quantitative attributes of objects, but to secure completnf 
enumeration of possible judgments. In this offi/ce of secondary 
import it somewhat resembles the tianslation of a material 
disjunctive judgment into a numerical statement of chances. 
But the statement of chances gives a numerical result, whereas 
the logical calculus, after protecting itself by a computation 
of combinations, returns to a result in the shape of identifica¬ 
tion or identifications. Working as it does solely by the 
identification of individuals under diffcrent aspects, i.,e. as con¬ 
joining in themselves different attributes, the equational logic 
is obviously a species of subsumption, and lests ultimately on 
the subsumptive principle that attributes conjoined in the 
same individual are conjoined with each other. Thus in legard 
to the nature of the universal which is operative in inference 
through the calculus, there is little to say beyond what lias 
already been said m dealing with subsumption. The only 
peculiarity of this sjiecies of subsumption is that m it the 
undefined capacities of subsumption as* such for conveying 
connections principles are cut down to the most abstract 
esepression of individual unity, without being allowed to 
develope in the direction which such abstract unity naturally 
suj^ests, viz. that of participation in a numerical whole. 

iv. * (instruction ' * is a term frequently appKeef to a method 

* Cp. 11. 319 note below on tbe relation of this passage^ vol. i, p. 42 If. 

UMMi n 
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(^struc' or element of inference, a. It primarily indicates an auxiliary 

Physical, process employed in geometrical or mechanical reasoning. 
This process consists in making accessible to perception a 
geometrical or mechanical complex of relations which embodies 
a problem or theorem that is under consideration. The actual 
physical construction—a diagram on paper or a model or. 
experimental machine ^—though not ideal, but an object of 
sense, is nevertheless abstract in its sensuousness, being piur- 
posely cleared of the irrelevancies which encumber our 
ordinary jjerceptions. And further, the nature of space is so 
closely related to sense-perception, that ideal spatial relations 
can be adequately symbolised by actual figures presented to 
perception, although the ideal relation underlying a theorem 
is always both more and less than the visible or tangible lines 
and points. ‘ More,’ because the visible lines can be but 
'd case of the ideal relation ; ‘ less,' because the perceptible 
lines, though reduced to black on white, still include errors 
and irrelevancies which the mind in working with them 
disregards. The case of a working model or machine made 
to experiment with is at first sight different from that of a 
mere diagram. But the difference is only in degree. Both 
the diagram and the machine are really in pari materia with 
that which they rejiresent to the mind; the diagram with 
ordinary perception, the machine with ordinary phj^ical 
causation. But it is harder to say where the line is to be drawn 
between fact and representative of fact in the case of the 
machine, which slmdes off gradually into the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of nature. Such a thing however as a working model * 

. that illustrates the lever action of the limbs shows how 
the machine as such stands between natural process and 
abstract mechanics. It is the abstract physical expression for 

' An excellent example of construction in this sense, the solutioa of 
a problem in actual physical embodiment, is the machihe for drawZtig 
sound curves of any shape by actual pendular oscillations. There is 
such a machine, I think, with actual pendulums, which thus does sot 
merely tnintic the curves (as the machine with cog-wheels may be said 
to do), but actually constructs them in terms of the theory. 

* A complete .model of the ear or eye may seem not to til abstract, 
but only magnified ; it is however abstract by its isolation tican other 
parts, its fixit]*, and its capability of being taken to pieces. 
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a natural activity, and paves the way for its abstract ideal 
expr^ion. 

Construction in this first and simplest sense is not even a 
case or species of Inference. The production of a visible 
material figure or object does not even, strictly speaking, 
enter into the essence of the inferential process. It is however 
a peculiar auxiliary method which depends upon and throws 
into relief the characteristic nature of the universal—the 
abstraction of sense—^with which Inference is concerned in 
Geometry or abstract mechanics. The lines drawn on pajier, 
though j>eculiarly adequate symbols, are nevertheless only 
symbols of the lines with whicli geometry actually works. And 
of course we do not draw the lines on paj)er at random, and 
they would be of no use if we did. We only draw them in 
accordance with the requirements of the universal operative in 
the inference, so far as these requirements are already known^ 
and can guide us from moment to moment. The aim is to aid 
intellectual reflection in fixing and following connections which 
suggest themselves within that universal; and as we have 
seen, the material lines or even cords, pulleys, levers, &c. 
represent an intellectual work already partly accomplished 
in the exclusion of irrelevant elements. But the material or 
physical construction is not the active element in the accom¬ 
plishment of this work. This construction in the sense al actual 
drawing or model-making is a process characteristic of geo¬ 
metrical or mechanical inference, but not identical therCwitli 

But this brings us to a secondary sense ot construction imagwa- 
—secondary not in logical value, but, as I tliink, in usage and 
the growth of meaning. Of course actual lines on pa[)er are 
not essential to simple geometrical ipference in which we can 
* carry the figure in our heads ’, and if so, the visible external 
figure cannot in theory be essential to any such inference. 
Professor Clifford, it would appear, was Almost independent 
o^external mds to realisation in considering geometrical or 
ph}rsical problems. But when we work with ideas of lines, 
and combine spatial elements in our imaginat^n, and not on 
pap^, is not this still construction, and yet is it pot now of 
the essen^ of inference ? * 

I fear that at this point a further refinement cannot be 

D 2 
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avoided. It seems to me obvious that the imaginative experi- 
ment is a different thing from the intellectual perception of 
unity. The imaginative experiment may be misdirected and 
void of result, aS a line drawn on paper in addition to an actual 
diagram may be irrelevant and meaningless. The imaginary 
line projected on imaginary paper, though necessary perhaps 
to the intellectual apprehension, is it seems to me purely on 
a level with the external line perceived through sense. But 
when any line either given on paper or suggested in imagination 
has been intellectually grasjxjd as symbolic of a relation 
relevant to the universal which we are developing, then it is 
taken up into the inference and has passed from a step in 
physical or imaginative construction to an element in necessary 
ai)prehension. In looking for that ])oint in an ellipse in which 
^ the sun had to be jdaccd in order that the ellipse might 
"represent a planetary orbit according to the theory of gravita¬ 
tion it is easy either in imagination or on paper to select the 
middle point of the longer axis. The question as to the nature 
of the jM'ocess is not whether I draw or only imagine, but 
whether in doing either one or the other I am guided by 
insight into the connection of the data and into the con¬ 
ditions of the problem. If I seem to myself to have such 
an insight, but am, as in the case above-mentioned, mistaken 
in the connection which I fancy that I detect, then I infer, but 
wrongly. If however, or in as far as, I put the sun in the 
wron^ place or in the right place by an isolated act of sensuous 
« fancy, then I may be constructing, but I am not inferring. 
Intellect- y. The organised or articulated intellectual perception 
Geouletry Contrast with the physical or imaginative experi¬ 

ment—or rather taken as including this experiment, for the 
sensuous ideas cannot be dispensed with—^affords a third 
meaning wliich may be put upon construction. Of course 
this perception hsfe the effect of a synthesis,^ of a putting 
together as well as of a distinguishing. And especially when 
the relations thus put together as having their unity in one 
universal are spatial relations, readily symbdiised by imagina¬ 
tive pictui^es, there is a plausibihty in translating ^he Greek 
term ‘ synthesis which in technical logic expresses the unity 
of differences inherent in all intelligible judgment, into the 


and 
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term of Latin origin ' constructionwhich may be held to 
express this same idea with the additional implication of 
intentional operation in time, by which elements of intellectual 
perception are put together like the parts of a machine. 

G)nstruction in this third sense, a sense largely insisted 
on by Kant, is a hybrid idea. I cannot doubt that it designates 
a true species of inference—inference dealing with the alwtrac- 
tions of sense—by a title actually drawn from and implying 
an accident of inference, viz. intentional combination, successive 
in time, of visible or imagined forms. Now the intention, 
except in as far as it is a general intention to infer correctly, 
falls outside inference. In inference nothing can guide ns 
hut inferential necessity ; and a special intention, such as 
that of drawing a line on a slate or on pa[)er, or of constructing 
a model of a joint, arises in some motive external to the 
inference proper. And as with the intention, so with the factf^ 
of material construction. It is a mere accident of inference. 
Therefore the intentional combination of jxjrceptible or 
imaginable elements falls outside inference pro})er except in 
so far as it is guided by inferential grounds. But it is true 
that, especially wherever we have novelty or discovery in in¬ 
ference,^ imaginative or perceptive construction is an indis- 
jxinsable auxiliary to thought. 

h. And finally, by insisting on the ideas of synthesis, of rntellcct- 
intention, and of the value of imagination in inference, wc “ut 
arrive at a fourth meaning of Construction,* in which it is tation to 
alleged to be an essential clement or even the essence of all *c 
inference, as an intellectual combinative process, not confined 
to the region of geometrical or mechanical abstractions. Thus 
understood. Construction l)Ccomes a convenient expression for 
the dfetinct realisation in inference even of univcrsals which 
are not numerical or geometrical, if they are more than 
subsumptive. Transferring a spatial miAaphor to such uni- 
versals, it appears to explain the definite necessity which unites 
their differences, by reference to the i)recise and unambiguous 
coherence which belongs to geometrical relStions. But wc 
have sem that even as applied to geometricaj inferences 

* See p. 8, supra. 

* Bradley’s IMnciples o£ Logic, p. 255, and pa|j{«tm. 
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construction is to a great extent a metaphor drawn from an 
accident of those inferences, and when we deal with universals 
which are not at all sensuous the simplicity of the exjM’ession 
becomes actually deceptive. It is easy to say, for example, 
that we intellectually * construct' such a whole as the British 
Constitution out of isolated facts, principles, and accepted 
ideas, and then proceed to perceive its nature. But it is plain 
that anything valuable in the * construction ’ is coincident 
with and guided by the growing insight into the nature of 
the content before us which constitutes the inference itself. 
We must distinguish from this usage that by which we speak 
of constructing a Utopia. Here of course we are ostensibly 
not inferring, though we have really to use inference. We 
arc playing, employing the imagination according to arbitrary 
interests and motives, and not under intellectual guidance, 
until we l)ogin to draw conscquenccjs from what we have said. 
And the root of the whole usage which we have examined is 
that in all inference, so far as it has novelty or is a process 
modifying itself in time, there is an arbitrary and external 
element which supplies guidance to the attention until the 
true principle and the relevant details have been disentangled, 
and operates throughout the inference by the side of the true 
principle which gradually displaces and finally ousts it. This 
arbitrary element may indeed be regarded as the universal 
itself in an imperfect form, but for this very reason it contains 
much "in the way of suggestion or ex}-)eriment ^—much tentative 
synthesis—that has to be dropjx?d and erased before the infer¬ 
ence can assume its true and final form. And the name 
construction depends largely on the elements which, having 
l)een intentionally and therefore tentatively inserted, are 
ultimately dropjied. ^ 

The outcome of our account of Construction then is this. 
Construction is a 'term drawn from moral, physical, apd 
jvsychological adjuncts of inference. In the case of geometrical 
and mechanical inference these adjuncts are so far akin to 
the matter of the universal, that the term ‘ Constmetion' 
drawn from them may be held a fair designation of such 

i 

* Cp. the case above cited in which the focus of the ellipse was the point 
required, but the middle of the longer axis was the first point selected. 
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inferential proc^ses, e. g. of Kant’s account of matter on the 
basis of attraction and repulsion. In the case of other and 
less sensuous universals this is not so, and Construction as 
applied to them is a mere metaphor and not even a case of 
Inference. Thus Construction should never be assigned as 
the essence or as an essential element of Inferential activity. 

The above account of four main cases' of Inference may serve 
as an anticipatory sketch of the course which our discussion 
will pursue in the following chapters. (See scheme annexed.) 


SCHEME ILLUSTRATING AFFILIATION OF ARGUMENTS AS 
DESCRIBED IN BOOK II. 


Subsumptive Seties. 

Incomplete Enumerative 
Induction 
(Syllo^. Fig. 3). 


0>usffuctw(! or Relational 
Scrirs, 

Apprehension of connections 
in Space an<l Time : 

' Construction.' 


Complete Enumeration 
Arithmetical Science. 

I 

I ■ ' ' I 

Analogy (Syllog. Fig. 2), Geometrical an<l Mechanical 

(Nature.' lassihcation). ' Construction ’. 

I . . . • ( 

I Scientific Induction.® ( ^ 

Explanatory J'heory. 


Notional Subsumption 

(SyUog. Fig. I). 

Disjunction. 

Judgment of Value. 

' Or live, counting among them the process which Construction in its 
fOnrth sense if abusively applied to designate. 

• Scientific Induction is treated as a transition by which Explanatory 
Theory may be reached from the side of Analog. The scheme in 
i&teitded to represent each type of inference a.s a Ambination of that 
vertically above it with that with which it is connected by a horizontal 
line. TMs does not apply to the relation between ExplaAiatory Theory 
and CoDtplete Enumeration, which stand where they do merely as being 
intermediate forms. ^ 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 

On the Relation of Symbolic Logic to the Theory 

OF THE Present Work. 

I cannot pretend to give an adequate account of Symbc^c 
Logic in its present development. But there is a matter 
connected with it which readers of this work may rightly 
demand some attempt to explain ; and on which, moreover, 
the co-operation of students working from the side of philo¬ 
sophy (or, if this is held a question-begging phrase, from the 
side of a monistic philosophy) and from the side of Formal 
Logic respectively is highly desirable. I mean the ascertain¬ 
ment of the precise point of divergence, at which Formal 
Logic, construed as including pure Mathematics, parts com- 
'pany from the sort of Philosophical Logic that is aimed at 
by the present work, attempting to follow the tradition that 
is one on the whole with that of Aristotle, and Plato. 

The problem thus arising in the first pljice (i) on a certain 
point puts the theory of the present work on its defence, while 
in the second place {2) as it involves tlie conditions under which 
the divergence comes to pass, the answer to it would determine 
thc reservation or no-reservation subject to which Formal 
Logic cap be held from the monistic point of view to be true. 

I. I will first say something about the theoiy' of the present 
work AS it concerns the point of divergence of Formal Logic (in 
Mr. Russell’s sense indicating S5nnbolic Logic and pure Mathe¬ 
matics) from Philosophical Logic in my sense of the term. 

a. The point of divergence in question, according to my 
account given above, is where quality passes into quantity 
by the transformation of the judgment into the equation. 
Here liegins, according to that account, the transformation of 
the wide and plastic logical idea of sj’stem and members,^ 
into the narrow and rigid idea of quantitative whole and parts, 
passing tliroiigh which it reaches the last abstraction in the 
shape of denomihation and numerical units. The denomination 
appeared to be a last abstraction of the whole or system, 

4 

’ Not yet explicit at the point in question—becoming in feet expliett 
hy contrast u-ith the formal framework then bronght to light. 
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the units, of the parts or members. The numerica^^ series 
seemed to be an ideal scheme of the relations of members 
within systems • from a certain limited point of view ; that is, 
when distinguished only by a logical order of progression 
assigning every unit a place in relation to every other.’* 
Mathematics, then, seemed to be especially connected with 
quantity, and to be characterised accordingly by the homo¬ 
geneousness of the wholes—space, time, and number—^with 
, which especially it appeared to deal, their actual characteristics 
being idealised to a point which made the nexus of their 
relations a matter for almost purely hypothetical judgments. 
Absolutely pure hypothetical judgment, an assertion of im¬ 
plications following upon a supposition which is in no way 
attached to an underlying real system, I do not Indiove to 
have a meaning.® 

The, Logic which had the same <iTigin as Mathematics when 
• thu.s conceived, was then familiar as Equational I..ogir, 
founded upon the same transformation of the Jiulgment 
which gave rise to Mathematics itself. This transformation, 
when applied to Logic in general, was ojien to serious criticism 
because of the inadequacy of the equational form, which 
ought to indicate a purely quantitative relation, to the meaning 
of a true logical judgment. It seemed*to lie neither Logic nor 
Mathematics.*’ 

** e g. I. 168. 

** I think I am cniitUxl to repudiate anysugge.stion (if really directc*d 
agaiiiRt iny doctrine ; sve Russel), Principles, 114) that my view wa.s 
satisfied with the psychological conception of counting the acts ot 
counting. Numlier was for me always a relation of ordered .series, 
which we became aware of by counting. 1. j6S, 170. And I should 
be wanting in courage were I^ot to admit, in spite of the authority 
against me, that though every class has .a number, yet the connotation 
of every number seems to me to be determined by relations to a whole 
independent of the class which has the number. 

Russell, Principles, p. 14. This obser\'ation affects, I should 
suppoK, Mr. Russell's extreme use of the hypothetical projwsition in 
illustrating the meaning of implications. You canni^t say, I should 
urge, * If a donkey is Plato, it is a great philosopher.’ The hyi>othesis 
scattersyoor underlying reality to the w‘inds, and what I .sh^ld call the 
basis of impftcation is gone. In a real system, S qualifies Pus well as P, S, 

* Cp. Bradley's Logic, p. 24 £f. with Mr. Keynes's defence and reinter¬ 
pretation of the equational form, pp. 189 90. * 
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The conception of pure Mathematics has now, as I 
understand, freed itself from all special relation to quantity, 
and the view is affirmed that the science to which it applies 
consists wholly in logical deduction from logical principles. 
Thus its point of divergence from what k here treated as 
Philosophical Logic is not that assigned in the account that 
was summarised in the previous paragraph, but is rather 
that to which my description finally traced the abstraction. 
It deals, I gather, not at all with existents, actual space, actual ^ 
time, or actual characters of totalities represented by number, 
but with the formal essence of propositions—not with facts, 
but with the mutual implications of propositions, and these 
propositions containing none but logical constants. It is, in 
strict principle, to be defined as one with Symbolic Ix^c, 
which again is one with Formal Logic.* 

The path which its conception traverses in attaining this 
ix)int may be illustrated by a quotation from Mr. Russell.'’ * 

' Whenever two sets of terms have mtUual relations of the same 
type, the same forms of deduction will apply to both° For 
example, the mutual relations of points in a Euclidean plane 
are of the same type as those of the complex numbers ; hence 
plane geometry, considered as a type of pure mathematics, 
ought not to decide wlietlier its variables are }X)ints or complex 
numbers or some other* set of entities having the same type of 
mutual* relations. Speaking generally, we ought to deal, in 
every branch of mathematics, with any class of entities whose 
mutual relations are of a specified type; thus the class, as 
well as the particular term considered, becomes a variable, 
and the only true constants are the types of relations and 
what they involve. Now a type^ of relations is to mean,* in 
this discussion, a class of relations characterised by the above 
formal identity of the deductions* possible in regard to the 
various members of the class ; and hence a tyq)e of relations, 
as will appear more fully hereafter, if not already evident, is 
always a class definable in terms of logical constants.^ We 
may therefore define a type of relations as a c^ss of rela^ons 
defined by some property definable in terms of logical relations 
alone.’ 

• 

* Russell, Principles, p, 9. •* Ibid., pp. 7-8. ' My 

Mr. RnsseJl's italics. * My italics. 

' [Mr. Rns^irsnote}. ' One-one, many-one, transitive,Symmetrical, 
are instances of types of relations with which we shall be often con* 
cemed ’. 
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V 

Am I presumptuous in observing that we see here the 
prepress towards homogeneousness of the subject-matter and 
pure logical implication much as it was set out in the account 
to which the previous paragraph referred ? If two sets of 
terms have mutual relations of the same type, the same forms 
of deduction will apply to both ; but to be of the same type, 
if I understand the passages rightly, has no other meaning 
than to be such that the same forms of deduction will apply. 
So, am I wrong in suggesting that very great and serious 
differences between two sets of terms may be neglected (such 
as differences between points in a Euclidean plane and 
complex numbers) if only a common set of formal deductions 
can be found which apply to them ? This is the course that 
was described alwve, in pointing out tlic increasing homo¬ 
geneousness of the subject-matter of Mathematics as the. - 
characteristic differences e.g. of space and time come to be 
neglected. The science has a right, I should say, to define 
the same type of relations as it finds convenient. But in its 
claim to truth the amount of difference which it has omitted 
will have to be taken into consideration. 

I gather, then, that any reference to quantity or to any form 
of actual existence is now to be taken as excluded, and that 
pure Mathematics is to consist, as we said, in logical deductions 
from logical principles. And the province of Symbolic Logic 
is practically the same. It claims, as I understand, to^havc 
thrown off the limitation which offended us in the Equational 
Logic, and is now prepared to deal with any tyj>e of relation 
whatever, in no way implying a preference for stalcrmcnts 
framed in quantitative form. And.it is noticeable that the 
Symbolic shape is treated as accidental and unessential. Tliis 
is more important than it seems. For the idea of a perfectly 
and purely Formal Logic is necessarily, I presume, as we see 
in the simple oase of conversion, to deal with its terms as if they 
were units unmodifiable except in j)osifioii, expressions to be 
combined or transposed as wholes, and wi^liout intrinsic 

modification.* But the present symbolism is in itself more 

• 

• I ant ^ware that in the roost formal logic, when expressed in 
ofdinary language, grammar will hardly permit this rulejto l>c carried 
out. But there is no doubt, I think, that purely fc^rmal procedure 
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adaptable, as is shown for instance by its admitting a differ¬ 
ence of * sense " • between a relation and its converse ; and 
also, as we saw', the symbolism as a whole, which must always 
be a check on the change induced in terms by change of 
combination and inter-connection,'* is considered unessential. 
Tlierefore the intrinsic modification of terms, demanded by 
a sound theory of inference, though discouraged, as I think, 
by the habitual use of a conventional symbolism, is not in 
principle excluded. 

Thus the point of divergence between Symbolic Logic, 
including pure Matheraalics, on the one hand, and what I 
call Philosophical Logic on the other, is, if the views just 
stated are to he held decisive, at the end and not at the 
beginning of the quantitative development of the judgment. 
The ultimate divergence vv'onld appear to take place at the 
point w'here the theory of the hypothetical judgment has 
?>een explicitly laid down, exhibiting for the first time an 
embodiment »>( implication as distinct from mere subsumptiv’e 
conjunction.” And it would consist in Lsolating the relation 
of implication in such a judgment from the limitation 
imi>osed on it and the extensions ascribed to it owing to the 
doctrine that every hypothetical presupposes and depends 
upon a sv-stematic who'e taken to be real. Thus the limitation 
on illegitimate hyiKithcsis, which forbids such an implication as 
' if the number 2 were Socrates, it would be a great philosopher* * 
is swept aw'ay ; and with it the suggestion that in a pure 
hypjothetical the implication is reciprocal. I give this latter 

Oocomes uncertain in so far as a term is modified by its place in a 
context. The preference for predication by * is ' with a noun, over 
'a concrete verb, is a simple case. You cannot readily 'convert' a 
verbal predication. * 

• ‘ sens direction. 

•• Cp. my remarks^^p. 202, on the chang'S inevitable within a syste¬ 
matic argument, where the meaning of the term develops. I therefore 
deny that ' the syllogism in all its figures belongs to Symbolic Li^c * 
I’rinciples, p. 10. In my view it contains a principle of life and growth 
which cannot ba s3rmbolicaily represented. 

° In my scheme the meeting-point of abstract relation of Space, Time, 
and Number, w’ith the pure H>’potheticaI Judgment, and the develop¬ 
ment of the latter as an expression of sheer relativity ot*implication. 
Sec vol. i, pp. 86 and 233-4. 

■* Principles, p. 14. 
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merely as aii. instance o{ a loss which seems to me to arise 
from a non-philosophical interpretation of the proposition in 
accordance with colloquial usage.* 

This then is the acknowledged point of divergence; not 
the establishment of the quantitative judgment, but the 
admitted emergence of implication as a relation between 
proportions. If this view is to be taken as decisive, the account 
of quantitative judgment in the present work shows first the 
steps antecedent to the divergence, and next the full nature of 
the divergence, rather than traces the divergence forward from 
its critical point. To do this on the present basis would mean 
to give an account of Symbolic Logic, w'hich I admit myself 
unable to offer. 

2. In what, then, precisely does the divergence consist ? The di- 
Surely in this, that Symbolic Logic ^ is interested in the laws 
of mutual implication between propositions—tlie modes of 
formal Deduction—while Philosophical Logic is interested in 
the conditions of logical stability.® 

a. I will first say what I mean by this latter conception. Logi- 
I understand Truth to be that characteristic of a system of 
propositions which makes it free from self-contradiction and plainod. 
from contradiction with the rest of exijerience. This charac¬ 
teristic (which I take to be what Plato means by dAijOtta 
‘ trueness ') may be technically described as logical sfability 
(Plato’s /j€j 3 aior);v). It involves the conception that ^every 
judgment is at once determined as to its meaning, and 
criticised as to its non-liabfiity to contradiction, by its place 

Even if the propusitiou ib taken asitselt non itieiiial, the assignment 
oi its import may be, and iu Air. Uussell’s case I tliiuk is, dravMi from 
colloquial usage. Sue below, p. 48. 1 do nut leul sure whether ttie 

statement that only judgment or belief, involving mind, can be true or 
false, is an abandonment of the above position, or a concession to 
popular phraseology. Cp. Principles, p. ix, anc^ Philosoplucal Essays, 

PPi, *7*~3- I t^k the difference is unimportant for my point, wliich 
lies in the isolation of that, whatever it may be, which is true or false. 

* I omit henceforward, (or brevity's sake, to add * and pure matnc' 
matics which I understand to be implied throughout. 

* The sharp ruling out of Inductive Inference from the subject-matter 
of Symbolic Logic is very significant (see Kussell, IVinsiples, p. 11} 

To me, for Acample, it means that the ultimate principles which underlie 
alike Formal and Inimtnal Inferences, are ignored. 

* See e.g. Rep. V and VI and notes in my Companion.* 
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in the whole system of judgments which represents our 
organised experience. Its degree of non-liability to contra¬ 
diction, internal or external, is its degree of logical sta¬ 
bility, and I take it to be the main interest of philosophical 
logic, as I indicated from the beginning,* to analyse the forms 
which are generated by the impulse towards suc^ stabihty mr 
satisfactoriness, with reference to the various degrees in whidi 
they emlxKiy its achievement. The rules of inference come 
in rather as the modes of passing from grade to grade of logical 
stability than as expressive of relations between this and that 
or these and those propositions. How and under what reserva¬ 
tions premisses yield a conclusion, for example, is the study of 
the formation of a whole of relatively higher stability than its 
isolated data, not a mere p]a 3 dng a game under given rules. 

Now this conception at once brings the consequence that 
there can be no unproved premisses or prior foundations of 
knowledge. For the proof of every judgment is ultimately in 
the system as a whole ; and there can be no indefinables nor 
colloquial interpretation of propositions in any sense of the 
latter term, for every proposition and every judgment takes 
its meaning as well as its certainty from the system. And 
there can be no implication as a relation between isolated 
proi)ositions, for the ojily implication is that which at any 
point isr necessary to the avoidance of contradiction in the 
system. If we intend to set out without reservations or pre¬ 
suppositions, and investigate what is meant by the presence 
of trueness or satisfactoriness in the forms of thought, this, 
1 suggest, is the only way to go about it. We start, in this 
case, not from unproved premisses, but from minima of 
experience, which are found to lead both in truth and certainty 
beyond themselves, and possess, until they have so led, no 
more than a provisional meaning and certainty. 

/3. Symbolic Logic diverges from Logic as thu^ conceived by 
omitting the conception of logical stability. It takes th« 
proposition primarily as an isolated unit—^not mental—^but 
recognises the mutual implication of propositions. Its 
interest Iks in the study of the various genersj types of 
deduction, or * the general rules by which inferences are 
• Vol. ij'p. 3. •* Below, p. 266. 
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made'; that is, 1 presume, the rules by which you can 
assert ch* deny a proposition of one general type when assum¬ 
ing one or more paropositions of the same or some other t^'pe. 
It is recognised that true and false propositions respectively 
have different relations of implication as regards all jiro- 
positions; but I do not gather that these implications are 
capable of degree, so that a proposition could be more or less 
true because of being more or less supported by other pro¬ 
positions. Its truth or falsehood I understand to be self- 
contained, a private affair of its own, not lying in its coherence 
or incoherence witli a system.‘‘ 

In a word, the resulting difference is twofold. As the 
foundation of the science you get a number ol indefinables 
and of unproved premisses, assumed really for reasons of 
convenience—that is to say, with a view to leading proofs 
hrom them in the simplest and neatest way.'* And as the 
•goal of the science you get an enormous command over the 
forms of deductions applicable to propositions which them¬ 
selves, though always general, are unchangeable units. You 
have no sucli phenomenon as a system operating within 
propositions ® so that their ideal sha}>e and certainty is always 
ahead of their given form, and makes itself ]*-‘lt as an imi)ulsc 
to self-tra..information and completion in other forms. On 
Mr. Russell's f>lulosaphy, I presume that a proposition w'ould 
not be an entity capable of embtidying such an impulse (not 
being in any way mental). But, as 1 admitted just now, 
I do not know whether Mr. Russell’s philtwophy is generally 
held essential to the logical doctrine wliich he shares with 
others.** In any case, whether the proposition is mental or 
not, and whether or no we subscribe to pluralism, the pro¬ 
position for Formal Logic ik a fixture, in relation with others, 

• I regret that, owing to want of acquaintaiy:c with tlu general 
literature of Symtiolic Logic, I am unable to say whether Mr. Rasnell's 
philosophy is accepted by the principal authorities who agree with him 
about I^gic. His logic and his philosophy appear very precisely adaple«t 
to each other, and he thinks them essentially connected (p. viii). It is 
certainly not easy to discuss them ajiart. But 1 presume that his 
logical doctrine might be held on logical ground only, by wa^of abstrac¬ 
tion and not%s final truth. 

** See e.g. Russell, Principles, p. 17. “ See p. 266 below. 

, * He hedds that it is so. Principles, pp. viii and 34. * 
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but alike in truth and in import* independent of them. 
Thus there is no idea of developing a system, or indeed any> 
thing whatever, from a single point» The logician takes, as 
it seems to me, whatever he wants in the way of first principles 
without considering their relation to any single system, and 
he makes usage and convenience, not systematic neces^ty, 
govern the interpretation of single propositions. For example, 

‘ by help of the first nine principles out of ten axioms,^' we 
can prove the law of contradiction.* And again, he does not 
raise, as a matter of principle, such questions, depend^t for 
us on the ideal of judgment, as the reciprocity of the hypo¬ 
thetical or the exclusiveness of the disjunction, and he appears 
to me wholly to leave out of account the problem of a cate¬ 
gorical basis for the hypothetical and the disjunctive,® 
In other words, he takes implication as a bare and ultimate 
fact, an indefinable.** 

I am not arguing against all this. It seems to me to be* 
natural, if we either deny, or choose to abstract from, the 
idea of systematic coherence, about which I shall argue 
below.® And I do not see why, if we find these assumptions 
work in a special science, we should not make use of them 
as a matter of ‘ taste and convenience * (I extend the applica¬ 
tion of Mr. RusselTs plirase on p. 17 but I judge that it does 
represtnt what with him is a great influence in the shaping 
of his science)—whatever our doctrine of Reality may be. 

Only, to tlu)se who hold a different philosophy, the assump¬ 
tion that you may go forward without the idea of system 
will always appear a reservation special postulate, affecting 
the truth or ultimate logical stability of sciences wiiich need 
it for their foundation. 

This is the point at whicli controversy might arise. It would 

* We must not say ' in meaning ', for Mr. Russell's pFOpositkm does 
not have the meaning, but is it. Pridciples, pp. 16-J7. 

® See above, p. 273, on illegitimate hypothesis. 

** Principles, p. 14. Cp. Mr. Russell's explanation. Mind, 75, 375. 
My only point here is that implication is taJeen as a relaticm between 
two propitious, just as it is felt or found. We are not allowed, for 
instance, to argue, from the nature of the system inWalved, on tibe 
question whether if p really implies 9 must imply p. I think Hr, 
Russell wcnld accept this statement. * Cp. c. ix. 
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be foolish and hopeless for an outsider to criticise the procedure 
of these sciences on their own ground. What he not only 
has a right to do, but is bound to do, is to attempt to indicate 
the difference of attitude and presuppositions between them 
and what he conceives to be Philosophical Logic. And this 
attempt, however mod.est, must in the end lead to a different 
opinion, or an opinion differently formulated, about the truth 
of Formal Logic in the large sense here in question. 

I say, an opinion differently formulated. For though Mr. 
Russell holds that it is a merit of his philosophy to maintain 
the complete truth of mathematics, yet he is too widely 
experienced in all regions of culture not to admit the immense 
prima facie difference between the kind of truth aimed at by 
mathematics and that aimed at, say, by biology or by political 
philosophy* or the philosophy of religion. He must, I imagine, 
have his own account to give of the relation between a science 
t which stretches so far as his general science of inference in one 
way, and sciences which include so very much more in another 
way. I should call it the difference between a very highly 
conditional system of propositions, dependent for their truth 
on enormous reservations, and systems of projx)sitions which 
approximate very much more to categorical truth about 
reality. But however this may Ix', c^very student must see 
the problem, and it is not for me to conjecture the solution 
which other students may propose. 

• 

• I hope the reader will treat it as irrelevant that I have myself 
attempted to write about political philosophy. I am referring to the 
place of the science as such in a hierarchy of sciences like that sketched 
by Plato. Plato’s reservations on the truth of mathematics are note¬ 
worthy. 
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Enumerative Induction and' Mathematical 

r 

Reasoning 

In tracing the evolution and affiliation of the forms of ‘ 
explicit inference, we begin with a more developed phase of 
consciousness than that to which we went back in describing 
the rudiments of judgment. The judgment-form in which 
the universal first reveals itself as the simple unity of differences 
must have given place to the articulate perception of things, 
events, and relations, before we can grasp it as a system 
whose parts are in necessary connection. In other words, 
we have no longer to deal with the simplest judgments of 
perception—the impersonal and the elementary comparative 
judgment—^but may go at once to the world of things with their 
characteristic identity, and to the abstract relations of number, 
space and time in which that world is constructed by the 
mind. 

Enumer- T. On the basis of a world of things and occurrences, which 
du^tlo^n language, i. e. a more or less systematised nomen¬ 

clature,^ the articulate universal presents itself in the form of 
individual objects having characteristic identity, in which 
identity general attributes coexist. Language forces such 
coexistence on our attention through its natural classifications, 
and the first suggestions of inductive enumeration issue from 
language—^A^v'hich has in fact gained its significance by the 
^ same process conducted naturally and without explicit inten¬ 

tion. Such sugge..dions are operative, as we saw, in the so- 
called inference from Particulars to Particulars, of which 
Incomplete Enumerative Induction is a form that has been 
made superficially rational. 

Syllogism o. Throwing this inference into the shape naturally ja-e- 
in F»g- 3. scribed by the tendency of the concrete individUSLl thing to 

„ * Cp. Introduction, sect. 4. 
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become the subject in judgment,^ and making use, as Aristotle 
also did, of the conjunctive judgment as representing a single 
step in inference, we obtain an inference analogous to the 
Aristotelian syllogism in the third figure :— 

a, b, c, d, are rational; 
a, h, c, d, are men ; 

. *. Are all men rational ? or. Men may be rational. 

The ground of argument being the characteristic unity of 
the unanal3^ed individual object or event, naturally takes the 
place of the subject in judgment—of the concrete individual 
which is taken as real—and therefore gives rise to that 
syllogistic form in which the middle term is the subject of 
both premises. 

Experience bears out the view that some such type as this 
represents the simplest operation of mediate inference. All 
that is said for example by Stuart Mill about inference from 
• Particulars to Particulars must really be taken as applying 
to inference of this type ; for it is impossible to state an 
inference in a shape that will even appear to be convincing, 
unless we supply by a second premise the element of unity 
between the particulars, always operative in the mind, which 
is necessary to bind the particular differences into the differences 
of a universal. The use of symbolic,letters brings to light 
this formal necessity, which significant names satisfy without 
acknowledging. From ' a, b, c, d are good books 'to ‘ c is 
a good l)ook ’ no sort or kind of inference holds or is in* any 
way suggested. Tlie gulf between mere d and mere e is beyond 
the leaping powers of the boldest conjecture. These symbols 
are true particulars, and we can see from them how far true 
particulars will carry us in inference. But from * Ivanhoe, 
Waverlcy, and Rob Roy afe good books ’ to ' Guy Mannering 
is a good book * there is a self-evident passage by means of 
the identity of authorship, which is too obvious tf) be expressed, 
but which would form a premise in any explicit statement 
of the inference. That this same ground would justify the 
conclusion * The Surgeon's Daughter is a good book ' is an 
illustration of Bacon’s remark that enumerative .Induction 

‘ See on categorical and hypothetical elements in judging, Bk. I, 
chap. i. • 

E 2 
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' precarie concludit, et periculo exponitur ab instantia coa- 
tradictoria 

Speaking generally, the coincidence of sev^al attributes 
in one or more objects, or of several relations in one or m<H‘e 
events, is the usual starting-point of conscious conjecture 
and investigation. And this starting-point is all that the 
present form of inference embodies. Conjecture or pure 'dis¬ 
covery ’ differs only in degree from proof. Thus the conclusion 
may be fairly represented by a question or a modal affirmation : 
A, B, and C are great lawyers and had a classical education 
Has a classical education sometliing to do with making great 
lawyers ? ^ or ‘ A classical education may have something 
to do with making great lawyers.’ In the case of events, 
which are designated more analytically, i.e. more with a view 
to an intended inference, than individuals can be, a single 
judgment is the natural form for elementary arguments of 
this kind. ‘ He killed his bird every shot,’ i.e. ' Such and' 
such times he fired ; all those times he killed .*. When he fires, 
he is likely to kill.’ But in careful reasoning or experiment 
' such and such ’ becomes an elaborate identification by 
marks. 

Diver- ft. In this argument by incomplete Enumeration we find 

dcncils^” a union of divergent .tendencies. Plainly, it has no major 
premise; but no less plainly, the principle on which it primarily 
relies is the principle of subsumption. Its conclusion is 
therefore particular or modal, and affirms that in instances 
or under conditions which we are not in a position to assign 
explicitly, the attributes x and y are or would be united. 
For the premises neither express precise conditions nor furnish 
the basis of a complete inference by subsumption. In order 
to assigning precise conditions, thfe form of subsumption, i.e. 
of identification in unanaJysed subjects, must be surrendered. 
In order to furnish a complete subsumptive^ inference,^ the 
universal must appear in the form of AUness, i.e. in the form 
of a totality j^f examples enumerated up to a limit which its 
nature presenbes. Such an enumeration, or an allegation 
equivalent to such an enumeration—^the allegation might be 

' The disjunctive import of this question, as is natural with a rudi¬ 
mentary ty^ of inference, is simply Yes or No. 
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ol mediate origin—^wcmld be the major premise in a pure 
subsumptive syllogism. In the present argument as it stands 
we simply formulate the first impression made by this 
discovery of an articulate^ identity in difference, and the 
first suggestion towards completing the articulation of the 
universal thus indicated. This suggestion is most naturally 
to be taken, in accordance with the type of the inference, as 
quite abstract and superficial, consisting as it does in a single 
pervading attribute, chosen, so far as we are told, at random. 

y. It is obvious that the study of inference must retraverse, indivi- 
in part at least, the path taken by the study of judgment. 

In the present form of inference the mind is at the same ment m 
critical point at which it stands when in the Proportional 
Judgment it has become familiar with the identity of things 
beneath their attributes. Only in the study of Inference we 
see the actual process by which the judgment-forms pass into 
one another—in this case, in the sphere of enumeration, by 
the natural pressure of their own recurrence. Incomplete 
Enumerative Induction is an obvious result of recurrent 
individual Judgments, which accentuate the common dis¬ 
tinguishable aspects prevalent in things and in their indi¬ 
vidualities—i. e. in their characteristic natures. 

In Lot 76’s representation of an argument akin to this, he 
has set out the recurrent individual judgments as so many 
premises of the syllogism ; and, rightly recognising tJiat the 
number of such premises is not limited, he has thereby cut 
the knot of the question whether inference essentially proceeds 
through three terms. It is not worth while to dispute alwut 
a matter of symbolic representation. So I have only to 
explain the relation of his scheme of the argument to that 
here given, by pointing oflt that his mtirc set of premises cor¬ 
responds to either one of the two which I lay down, while the 

^See distinction between explicit and implicit inference, in la.st 
chapter. 

• Lotze, Logik, Eng. Tr., p. loo: ' Now it often Jiappens that the 
same predicate occurs or does not occur not only in two but very many 
difiereat subjects, P, S, T, V, W, and the question is wha^consequence 
can be draiVta from the premisses PM, SM, TM, VM, . . t. which belong 

in form to the second figure of Aristotle.Our conclusion runs as 

follows, " All X are M.” ’ • 
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relation of the individuals P, S, T, &c. to the common attribute 
2 forms the other of the two premises essential to the inferenoe. 
The use of a conjunctive judgment in inference of this type is in 
accordance with the principles laid down in Book I ^ as regards 
the unity of the judgment, and with Aristotle's practice in 
liis Inductive Syllogism, though not in the ordinary Syllogism 
in figure 3 which I have treated as the inductive syllogism. 
By using the individuals, not in a conjunctive judgment, but 
as subjects to several premises, Lotze has forced his inference 
into the second instead of the third syllogistic figure, the only 
common teim being the common predicate, w'hich therefore 
must formally serve as middle term though it does not operate 
as such. His transition from P, S, T, to 2 is effected without 
an explicit judgment, and the whole process is more akin to 
the colligation of a conjunctive judgment into a singular or 
generic judgment as described in Book than to a process 
of Mediate Inference. It is obviously more convenient to' 
use the third syllogistic figure, in which a common subject is 
tlie middle term, for Induction, and to reserve the second, 
in which a common predicate is middle term, for Analogy. 
This was the scheme followed by Hegel, and I venture to think 
that the deviation from this scheme,® like other modifications 
wliich Lotze has introduced into a logic largely resting on 
Hegel’s ideas, is far from being an improvement. 

The critical point which is involved in the inference before 
us is the point of divergence between the concrete and the 
abstract forms of the universal. This is fundamentally one 
with the divergence between subsumptive inference and 
the inference which dejHinds on the sj'stematic necessity of 
abstract relations. That these two tyj>es of inference unite 
again in the systematic and definite concretes of the higher 
sciences and of philosophy is obvious from the interconnection 
of the hypothetical and the disjunctive judgipent. But^for 
the greater part of their evolution they are distinct, though not 
fundamentally discrepant. 

* See Bk. I, c^p. i, sect. 1. iii. • 1 . c. 

’ See He^i'ers Wissenschaft der Logik, ii, pp. 131, 148-9. 
following the order which he hnds convenient, calls Aristdtle's figure 3 
* figure 2 *, and Aristotle's figure 2 ' figure 3 '. Is it possible that Lotze 
was misled this ? 
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The abstract universal operates in aU systenos or totali' 
ties that can be regarded as aggregates of homogeneous parts, 
although this very word homogeneous indicates that the 
whole has a nature which is also the nature of the parts. All 
strictly mechanical science—all science, that is, which regai'ds 
its objects in the light of number, space, matter and motion, 
is due to the operation of the abstract universal. And in a 
certain sense, as we shall see, there is nothing which does not 
in some degree correspond to these abstract relations ; nothing, 
at all events, which in its analysis presents features discrepant 
with their abstract necessity. 

The concrete universal follows the track of the individual 
totality, and displays itself, first, imperfectly, in analogical 
inference, and then in the teleological conceptions which 
govern the higher evolutionary sciences ; esi)ecially in those 
sciences which have for their object-matter tlic achievements 
^ and the intellect of man. 

2. To assign the duections of this divergence in terms of Mathe- 
traditional logic is not so easy as to describe their real natuie. 

Logic has been compelled to adapt its types of inference ing. 
to the false directions in which it has looked for them. Thus 
in diverging towards the abstract universal we are leaving 
the track of true subsumption, but yet we are following the 
path on which Formal and Quantifying Logic have taught 
us to seek the perfectly regular subsumptive syllogism. 

Whereas by following the fortunes of true subsumptidn we 
lose all hope* of attaining the genuine syllogism of Allness, 
and yet we go forward through syllogistic types—the second 
and third figures—which we have been taught to regard as 
only demonstrable by reference to that syllogism. 

i. The lines of advan(!e really suggested by Incomplete Number 
Enumerative Induction lead to Analogy on the one 
and to complete Enumeration on the other'. In the remainder vergence. 
of the present chapter I shall follow out the latter with its 
affiliated types of inference, and return in the following 
chapter with the discussion of Analogy to the*central line of 
concrete inference which will take us to the end of ^ur subject. 

a. It is ^necessary to repeat the analysis of the Enumera- Complete 
live process which was given in Book I. It is sufficient if 
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we bear in mind that complete Enumeration is the establish¬ 
ment of the imiversal as a numerical totality or aggregate of 
homogeneous parts, and therefore necessarily depresses the 
pervading nature or identity of the universal into a denomina¬ 
tion, and its differences into units. By an extreme of abstraction 
all connection between the parts, beyond the fact that they 
are units in an aggregate, is done away with, so far the nu¬ 
merical point of view prevails and the universal takes on the 
uniform attributes and modes of synthesis which belong to 
a numerical totality as such. It has been said by Mr. Ruskin ^ 
that two and two do not in fact necessarily make four, but 
more often make five. So of course they often may and do, 
but not by the process of enumeration, nor by calculation, 
which is a mere abridgment of enumeration. Nearly all 
fallacies and paradoxes depend ujjon a confusion of categories. 

It is well to be reminded by a man of genius that there are 
other spheres of knowledge besides calculation ; but it would '' 
be wrong to take the paradox for a truth, and to impute to 
the system of number what is a simple omission of our own. 
Calculation is quite equal to the task of equating 2 + 2 with 5, 
if it is allowed to indicate the generation of an additional unit 
somewhere among the 2 and 2. 

Complete Enumeratiqn has been operative as a false ideal 
both in the doctrine of Induction and in the doctrine of the 
syllogism. Incomplete Enumeration naturally suggests an 
extension of itself up to Complete Enumeration. It is readily 
seen indeed that in dealing inductively with the ordinary 
objects of perception completeness of the process can never 
be attained, because the universal nature of an object is not 
comparable with nor reducible to an enumeration of indi¬ 
viduals. Therefore such enumeration must fall into the Infinite 
series. And it is no less plain that if we interpret the univer¬ 
sality of the syllogistic major premise in Barbara as dep>ending 
on a complete enumeration, the inference is at once reduced 
to a feiitio principii by the direct affirmation of the conclusion 
in the major premise. Yet though both these shortcomings 
are obvioqs, still the mere aggregation of instances always 

* I quote from memory, merely for the sake of illustration. I have 
no serious qu(irrel with the statement. 
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tends to obtrude itself as a feature of certainty in Induction ; 
and syllogistic reasoning always tends to assume the shape 
in which mere extension, i.e. mere identity of individual units, 
is the bond of union between the predicated attributes. 
Instances of this tendency are to be found in the diagrammatic 
representations of inferences whether by circles included 
within larger circles, or by straight lines of varying thickness,^ 
in the quantification of the predicate, in De Morgan's numeri¬ 
cally definite syllogism, and in the logical calculus. All of these 
treatments are founded on a view of reasoning which diverges 
from concrete determination by attributes, but stops short 
—except in the case of the numerically definite syllogism, 
which is simply calculation—of arithmetical inference by true 
numerical relations. All of these processes work well up to 
a certain point, being, technically, examples of quasi-sub¬ 
sumption—subsumption introduced into a sphere in which 
^ its concreteness is lost. All of them, finally, are cast's of the 
tendency, so fatal in popular science, to accentuate at the 
ex|)ense of everything else any aspect of any content which 
affords the slightest prosj)ect of reduction to a mechanical, 
i. e. to a calculative procedure. For calculation goes by 
fixed rules and according to regular series, and is in that sense * 
an easy process, whereas concrete enquiry into actual and 
material conditions or connections is inventive and creative 
—the very travail of the mind. 

The real ground on which number of instances ma.^ be a 
source of certainty in Induction will apjjear when we treat 
of that process in its scientific aspect. No doubt the influence 
of Complete Enumeration as an ideal has operated in part 
through association with the Calculus of Probabilities. This 
calculus however is not Ihetrue warrant of Induction, and indeed 

* See Sir William Hamilton's I.ectures on I^oglb, vol, ii, Appendix. 

* I am not s 9 silly as to maintain that abstruse calculation is easy in 
the ordinary sense of the word. But I take it that its difhculties, though 
insuperable to' untrained minds, are not of the same order as those 
presented by original investigation of actual conditions, in which the 
intellect is thrown entirely on its own guidance, and can ^ain but little 
aid from general rules. And it is not merely the logician but also the 
phyi&cist who may complain of calculation from assumptions being 
substituted for investigation into them. 
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in the case of an infinite series, which for the above-mentioned 
reason must always be the ultimate nature of mere enumera¬ 
tion of instances, the calculus can have no application. 

£nu- ji. But Complete Enumeration in its strict and proper s^se 
leads up to Arithmetical Computation, and in due course to 
metical the generalised or symbolic forms of computation which are 
cc^puta- upon arithmetic. The judgment which corresponds 

to this form of argument is, as we saw in Book I,^ the equation; 
a type of judgment in which the predominance of the whole 
as determining the ])arts relatively to itself is no longer 
visible, conformably to the fact that we have left the field 
of subsumption, and are now dealing with combinations of 
(Connections devoid of subsumptive character. The nature of 
inference, which is common to such combinations and to sub¬ 
sumptive reasoning, has been explained in general terms in 
discussing the Essence of Inference, and will be more par¬ 
ticularly examined when we have looked carefully at the type 
of Inference now before us. 

In addition to what was said in the last chapter on the 
nature of Calculation, some more special remarks may be 
added here. Though Calculation may take the most varied 
forms, yet it must always depend in the last resort on the 
conception of a whole which is the sum of its parts. Enu¬ 
meration is the synthesis of this sum out of, or its analysis 
into, the homogeneous parts or units themselves, through 
the correlative and all but identical processes of addition 
and subtraction. It is represented by such an equation as 
-= I -P I I. The changes of sides and signs in an equa¬ 
tion exhibit the true relation of addition and subtraction. 
Multiplication and division are similarly correlative, and repre¬ 
sent synthesis or analysis not by help of the ordinary unit, but 
by help of an artificial unit. The equation lOO = lo x lo 
represents multiplication and division alike, ,being simply 
an analysis or synthesis by means of a compound unit. 
Thus multiplication and division are more powerful than 
addition and subtraction, but less widely applicable, because 
the compoend unit must be uniform. If you have ninety 
fives, the numerical system gives you the total in a moment 
* * Bk. I, chap. iv. 
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as 450 ; but if you have such a succession of figures as 4, 5, 3, 
7 » 9 » you have no identical compound unit, and must therefore 
proceed by the simple one, i.e. by addition. 

In multiplying and dividing powers by help of their indices, 
the procedure (which governs I presume the use of logarithms) 
reverts to the form of addition and subtraction, that is, to 
the apparent enumeration of simple units instead of compound 
units. Thus the relation of 8 to 32 comes to be re])resented 
not by the ratio i : 4 (eight taken once compared with eight 
taken four times), but by the difference between 2^ and 2®. 
Multiplication proper was the construction of a quantity out 
of or its analysis into an identical compound unit repeated 
so many times. Involution is the construction of a quantity 
out of, or its analysis into, a simide enumeration of the employ¬ 
ments of a certain compound unit in multiplication by itself; 
that is to say in repetition of itself, or of a quantity generated 
by .Repetition of itself (the given compound unit), its own 
number of times. It is plain that as each step enumerated 
is a multiplication, or an employment of a factor in multi¬ 
plication,^ in order to multiply or unrnultiply (divide) one 
power by another we do not multiply or divide index by 
index, but simjdy count on or count off the number of acts 
of multiplication designated by one of the indices. Thus in 
dividing 2* by 2* we do not take 2® as the result, but 2''*—the 
difference of the two indices. In dropping from 2® to 2® we 
liave counted off three multiplications by 2, and have thus 
reduced 64 successively to 32, 16, and 8. So far we are 
dealing with simple enumeration ai>plied to a complex pi ocess. 
It is possible of course to trace the same development 
further, and did the author’s knowledge admit of his attempt¬ 
ing the task, an interesting schemd of continuity in calcula- 
tive processes might be obtained. When we come to powers 
of^pjowers a^d roots of powers we are dealing with com¬ 
plex enumeration applied to steps consisting of complex 

* To say ' each step is a multiplication ' would prinm facie mean that 
4 should = ay instead of 2*. But yet it is not wholly mlse, for of course 
the difierei^ between, say, 2'^and 2’ consists of two acts of Multiplication 
by two, Jifn. of only one. In short, multiplication involVes two factors, 
and would not be r^resented by enumerating only one to start with. 
In every further step the previous result is one factor in fbe process. 
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processes. If the index of 2* is divided by the index of 2®, 
the result 2* is obviously the cube root of 2*; and if the 
index of 2® is multiplied by the index of 2®, the product 2** 
is obviously the cube of 2®. Here we are constructing by 
multiplication (complex enumeration) a quantity (i8), the 
compound units 6 and 3 employed in the multiplication being 
themselves representative of simple enumerations of repeated 
processes of multiplication (complex enumeration). 

Simple enumeration may of course itself be represented as 
the chronicle of a process, i.e. as consisting of units equal in 
number to the number of times the process has been repeated. 
Only in it, in arithmetical progression, the process, though 
applied to its own results, does not obtain the power of creating 
a progressive difference. 

y. All arithmetical calculation, and therefore in the last 
resort all calculation whatever, may thus be reduced, I 
imagine, to enumeration, or, in some form, to enumer||^on 
of enumerations. And thus the entire method rests on the 
conception of the whole which is the sum of its parts—the 
universal whose differences, though distinguishable, are taken 
as equal and homogeneous. From the nature of this universal, 
in which the whole does not present itself as a concrete 
system, it is almost futije to enquire into the types and shapes 
which it assumes in inference. Is an Equation correlative 
to Judgment or to explicit inference ? Is a combination of 
Equations necessary to explicit calculation, as a combination 
of Judgments is necessary to explicit Inference ? 

The equation, it must be remembered, is a comparison of 
numerable relations in the abstract^ and therefore corresponds 
not to any form of Singular or Perceptive Judgment, which 
are correlative to the simple Judgments of Enumeration, 
but only to a universal Judgment, and more especially to 
the pure Hypothetical. This is enough to show that the 
Equation is essentially of a synthetic or inferential character. 
And there is also a special reason why this character is more 
emphatically Sharked in an Equation than in a generic or 
hypothetical judgment. Every judgment —^using the expres- 
sion in the narrower sense in which it excludes equation—^is 
liable if driven home to be accused of a fallacy a dicto secundum 
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quid ad dictum simflicUer, for the concrete significance of the 
subject dwarfs and renders trivial the conditions under which 
alone the attribute can really attach, and some at least of 
these conditions are habitually omitted, or, if we prefer to 
say so, presupposed. But in the equation the whole content 
is homogeneous, and no one part can dwarf any other. We 
may not say that 99,999 = 100,000. We must put in the 
condition, however trivial in real life, represented by + i on 
the left of this equation, or — i on the right. Therefore 
every equation, even the simplest, is not only hy|)othetical, 
but it is h3q>othetical on the basis of an explicit intellectual 
process or synthesis of differences. There is in this sphere 
no such thing as massing facts together, and leaving you to 
choose how you infer, or whether you really and conscientiously 
infer at all. To simply equate the whole with itself as a whole, 
^ as true Judgment, dealing with differences of attributes, 
man^ppear to do, must give tautology, and so nonsense, in 
Equation. Being debarred from even the appearance of such 
judgments as ‘ All Exogens are Dicotyledons ’, the equation 
must alwajrs have on the one side or on the other an explicit 
S5mthesis of differences. It is therefore in itself a step nearer 
to explicit inference than the hypothetical judgment. 

The Equation then exhibits an infarential connection more 
clearly than an ordinary hypothetical judgment. In respect 
however of not being a categorical assertion it is on the 
same level with that judgment, and only qualifies reafify in 
virtue of the real element which underlies its hypothesis ; i.c. 
pure arithmetical computation qualifies reality in as far as it 
expresses the properties of the sjrstem of number. 7 + 5 = 12 
means If five is added to seven we get twelve, and is 
categorical in as far as it’involves the assertion, ‘ The system 
of number is such that “ if five is added to seven ”, &c.* 
Aijd as all ^prerogatives of a subject are absent (as is also 
the case with pure h5q)othetical judgments) no difference is 
more especially referred to Reality than the others. All are 
referred indirectly (i.e. through the system ol number), and 
without igiority. ^ 

The combination of equations bears the sanie relation to 
the single equation as the combination of judgments in 
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explicit inference to the single judgment. In each case it is 
impossible to draw the line between the single act and the 
combination. An equation may be taken as involving any 
number of equational steps, just as a judgment may be taken 
as involving any number of intermediate judgments. In 
short, an equation, like a judgment, is the form of conclusion 
as well as the form of premise, and in ultimate analysis 
always partakes of both characters. But for this very reason 
there is no difference of principle between the single form 
and the combination, and it is sufficient in discussing infer¬ 
ence to treat of the latter which has the advantage of being 
explicit. It may here be pointed out that as the equation 
is non-subsumptive, so the varieties and peculiarities of 
syllogistic figure disappear in the combination of equations. 
In every equated term or expression the whole is present in 
its entirety, and no form of it has any such peculiarity as 
we understand by the Universal, Particular, or Individual, 
—the subjects and predicates of the syllogism. This” in¬ 
difference corresponds to the nature of the numerical whole 
and renders arrangement and, apparently, number, of terms, 
in calculation a mere matter of practical convenience. But 
in every system of equations, if bona fide treated as a single 
inference, the three terms may be detected. Our insight 
develops along the chain of equation, and does not simply 
drop one term out and replace it by another. 

ii. Lotze has treated of equational inference, i.e. of calcu¬ 
lation, under the titles of substitutive and proportional infer¬ 
ence, and of inference from the constitutive equation. I will 
comment briefly on the first of these forms at present, and 
will return to the others when something has been said of 
the matter to which they apply. 

a. The point of substitutive inference—which is described 
as a species of sylldgism and as possessed of a major premise 
—consists in substituting in the conclusion for the middle 
term M the develoi^cd content of M as assigned in the major 
premise, unde| the operation of a condition .9 representing 
the peculiar modification attaching to the minor term S. 
The argumeni is thus written in sjrmbolic form ^' 

* Lotze, Logik, E. Tr., sect. 109. 
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Major Premise M = « + + cx^... 

Minor Premise S = s M. 

Conclusion S == s {a + bx + cx^...). 

This argument, in which ft, c &c. represent any marks 
within a concept, becomes efficient, as Lotze observes, only 
when reducible to quantitative terms, because in other cases 
the particular change effected by s in r or 5 is simply taken 
from experience and is not really drawn from the form of 
the argument, which might therefore just as well have been 
thrown into an ordinary syllogism. But on the othet hand 
it is worth observing that if, in constructing such an inference, 
we remain within the sphere of the quantitative universal, 
then the relation of subsumption and the prerogative of the 
major premise necessarily disappear. Wc have then simply 
two equational connections, related to an identical whole, 
and therefore capable of giving rise to a further connection. 

• But M is not in that case generic, nor is S specific, nor is the 
connection of S with s {a ^bx See.) known through their con¬ 
junction in and subordination to a concrete individuality M. 
M is no doubt here the assigned meeting-point of the relations, 
a form of the quantitative universal which pervades the 
equational connection before us, but S is no more a case of 
M than M of S. And indeed, having once been led to 
observe the connection of S with its development s (a &c.), 
we no longer judge this true on the mere ground of con¬ 
junction in M, but on the ground of a systematic nectissity 
revealed through M. S or s M, if it Ls or has a true quanti¬ 
tative relation to M, cannot be bona fide a case under M, an 
clement in a concrete individuality or case of a generic nature 
M, and with this relation the whole idea of subsumption 
vanishes. * 

And the favourite and catching phrase 'substitution ’ must 
be similarly treated. Substitution is a cdhscquence and not 
a principle ortnferential relation. It arises from the identity 
of the whole with itself in aU its forms, the discernment of 
which identity is the task of calculation. Wt^may infer, to 
take a very elementary example, from 24 = 12 x 2,^nd 8 = , 

that 8 ss! ^3-We here * substitute * 12 x 2 fdt 24, because 
we possess the connection which tells us that the former is a 
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synthesis identical with the whole 24. To ' substitute' is 
simply to treat a whole as identical with itself. 

Tliis ' substitutive ’ inference then, in its mathematical 
shape, has no syllogistic character, no major premise, and 
no real dependence on a principle of substitution. It might 
fairly be spoken of as an inference by equational identifica¬ 
tion. It must include, so far as I can see, the entire range of 
strictly arithmetical computation, whether in algebraical or 
in arithmetical form, as contrasted with computation applied 
to geometry, mechanics, and physics. It establishes a ratio, 
for, logically at least, ratio is a genus of which equality is a 
species, but it does not ostensibly compare ratios, and there¬ 
fore does not explicitly challenge problems in concurrent 
but heterogeneous series. But we must remember that any 
calculation which does not merely develop the properties of 
number depends for its meaning on some differences of real 
aspect correlative to the differences of numerical aspect.' 
‘ The shelf-space M of this shelf = the shelf-space required by 
thirty octavos.' ‘ I can have shelf-space which = 100 M, I 
can have shelf-space which = the space needed by 100 x 30 
octavos.’ Here no doubt we are dealing with homogeneous 
quantity—feet and inches—all through ; but the w'holes 
which are compared are differently motived, and these 
differences of motive—books compared with shelves, and one 
shelf with a library—are what give the inference its point. 
The next step is that these differences of motive affect the 
actual denominations of the units themselves. We come to 
deal in short not with simple equality—identity of number 
of the same units—but with equality of ratios, i.e. with 
identity of the ratio between the several quantities of a set, 
with that between the several quantities of another set or 
other sets. Tlie unit of enumeration, in this case, must not 
be identical. 

Connec- / 3 . We must now break off somewhat abrup^y to consider 
the apprehension of Connections in space and time, which 

a^Time. must be treaV^d for our present purpose as an independent 
root of knowledge, and must be investigated before we can 
proceed furtlier with the analysis of calculation. ^ Primarily 
no doubt the apprehension of these connections is an offehoot 
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of the rudimentary judgment, which as we saw in Book I ^ 
must construct its world of Things largely under the influence 
of growing spatial and temporal discrimination. But starting 
as we have done in explicit inference with the developed 
concrete perception of the world of things, we have no choice 
but to assume also the developed abstract perception of 
relations in space and time. We reason from these relations 
or connections before we have subjected their elements to 
accurate enumeration or measurement, and it is the nature 
or non>numerical inferences from such relations that I now 
propose to consider.® * A is to the right of B, B is to the right 
of C, A is to the right of C ; ’ ‘ A is prior to B in time, and 
B to C, therefore A to C.' In such inferences as these, 
Mr. Bradley has told us, we first construct, and then perceiv'e. 
I have expressed at length in another work, and briefly in 
^ the preceding chapter, my objections to employing the term 
construction as if it were a self-explaining account of an 
intellectual process. But I have conceded that when restricted 
to the sense of intellectual construction, neither imaginative 
nor physical, it affords an apt description of the peculiar 
work of inferential apprehension in the field of space, time, 
and motion.* At all events we must, I think, agree with 
Mr, Brailey that in examples like those just given there is 
no bond fide major premise, and therefore no syllogism. The 
form * A is to right of B, B to right of C, A to right of,C ' is 
so obviously the natural shape of the inference thus expressed, 
that we may be surpjrised at being reminded that, qua syllo¬ 
gism, it has the defect of four terms. To fulfil the syllogistic 
requirements we must set down as a major premise ‘ What 
is to the right of B is to tjie right of C ', or even ‘ What is to 
the right of B is to the right of that which B is to the right 
of *. In the latter case the entire contenyt of the argument 
recyrs in the yiinor premise * A is to the right of B and B to 
the right of CPlainly this minor premise would carry the 
conclusion without a major. 

It was the author's experience, when engagd^ in teaching 

* Bk. I, cflap. ii, 

• See K^dJey’s Principles of Logic, p. 225 ff., which on this point 

I have followed very closely. ‘ See p. 33 above, no^ a. 
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elementary logic, that pupils had an invincible tendency to 
construct ‘ syllogisms ’ in one of these two types, the former 
of which is defective as a syllogism, and the latter unreal and 
ineffectual. In using the former, * A to right of B, B to right 
of C, therefore &c.,* their instinct was just, so far as the 
argument to be expressed was not truly subsumptive. An 
extension of this just practice to subsumptive inference 
in which it becomes erroneous was no doubt the cause of 
Dr. Thomas Brown's remarkable view as described by Mill in 
an interesting passage.^ The complementary error, to which 
also pupils are prone, is, in constructing a syllogism, to sur¬ 
render the whole task of articulating the steps of the argument 
by simply putting as the major premise some syllogistic canon, 
in analogical argument some principle of analogy, or in 
'constructive’ argument such a general principleof construction 
as ‘ Whatever is to the right of B is to the right of that which, 
B is to the right of*. It thus becomes necessary to mass the 
whole content of the particular inference in hand within the 
minor premise. Wherever a syllogistic canon is taken as the 
. ultimate major premise of inference, this error is committed. 
The error consists in taking out the active form of the inference 
—^the intellectual function which the syllogistic or constructive 
airangement expresses^and making this a mere portion of 
the content from which the inference is drawn. In drawing the 
inference the intellectual function is inevitably active, and the 
principle expressed in the major is no justification of the 
activity of this function, but merely a content on which it 
operates as it would on any other content, so that the explicit 
major really adds nothing to the argument.^ This case, of 
subsumption under the principle of subsumption, needs itself 
to be subsumed imder the same principle or another, and 
so on ad ^infinitun?. Take ' A mark of a mark is a mark of 
the thing marked, growth is a mark of organiq nature which 
is a mark of life, .*. growth is a mark of life*. Here we have an 
act of subsuijption under a principle of subsumption, which 

^ Brown thought the major premise always snperfluous. See liGll's 
Logic, i, p. 22^, sixth edition. ^ 

• See l^adley's Principles of Logic, p. 475 ; Hegel, Wiss. der Logik, 
ii, p. 151 ; &d the Author's Knowledge and ReaHty, p. 275. 
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act itself falls outside the principle itself and needs justifica¬ 
tion in a prior syllogism, if the minor premise and conclusioii 
needed justification in this. 

On the other hand, subsumption does not allow the subject 
to be merely treated as a point of attachment, as is the case 
with abstract series in space or in time. If we tried to infer 
thus in concrete matter we should get sometliing like Jevons’ 
Added Determinants, which is an excellent example of infer¬ 
ence that is almost necessarily fallacious, owing to the dispro- 
portioned effect of the same added determinant on two concrete 
conceptions. ' A child is a human being, A. B. is a big child, 

A. B. is a big human being; ’ ‘ Pericles rules Athens, 
Aspasia rules Pericles, Aspasia rules Athens.’ The concrete 
subject in subsumption takes up the determinants into itself 
and transforms them in a way which we cannot predict. 
^A woman’s rule over her lover is not in pari materia with a 
statesman’s rule over a commonwealth, and a big child may 
be a very small human being. We must not try to read off 
conclusions from series in subsumptive matter as we can in 
space, time or number. Construction or abstract connection, 
on the other hand, deals with relations which bear on each 
other with systematic necessity, and which are not affected, 
or are assumed to be affected only within known limits, by 
the idios3mcrasies of the points of attachment. In ' A to 
right ’ &c. we take A to be a point or body in space ; if not, 
the inference is unmeaning. Therefore in this sphere no pre¬ 
mise has a prerogative, and the reciprocal modification of 
relations is constructed |in the argument and not presupposed 
in the nature of the Subject. This characteristic of ‘ con¬ 
struction ’ applies to number, space and time, and to the 
mechanics of abstract matter. 

The apprehension of relations in time needs no separate 
trec^jbmeht in l^c horn that of relations in space. Apart from 
measurement, connections in time are not capable of any great 
complexity, seeing that they contain nothing that corresponds 
to a curve or angle in space. Mere succession Jij^he relation 
of one set oi changes to a permanent subject; but^ this there 
is implicit trom the first the idea of duration, which involves 
the el^nentaxy comparison by the permanent subject of two 

F 2 
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distinguishable sets of changes, each of which is prima facie 
the measure of the other. There is no science of time in the 
sense in which geometry is the science of space. From this 
point of view it has been said that time is one degree more 
ideal than space; i.e. its essential character of successiveness 
falls outside the actual contact of events with sensation and 
exists for the most part in the ideal medium of memory. It is 
true however that the present has duration, and does not 
exclude succession. But in thus possessing duration, in spite 
of the fugitive character of actual sensation, the present of 
course displays an ideal nature which makes it continuous 
with temporal succession, a succession which pervades even 
the present itself. 

The intelligence in bringing order into the feelings begins 
by apprehending space or time and constructing its perceived 
world in these forms. By developing them, however, into^ 
scientific characteristics of this material world, it further pro¬ 
ceeds to idealise them into laws and proportions, and thus to 
take away their immediate and perceived character. The first 
step in this idealisation is the conception of absolute, standard, 
or uniform space and time, a conception which guides the 
process of measurement, but which is strictly speaking, in its 
common-sense form, an abstraction to which no real thing nor 
process corresponds. Constancy of ratio throughout the per¬ 
ceptible world is, as we saw,^ all that measurement can give 
us, and is what we really mean to assume. Uniform space 
or time, as embodied in a single series and not in a com¬ 
parison, is a contradiction in terms. 

y. The apprehension of connections—even of explicitly 
mediate connections—in space and time does not necessarily 
involve the enumeration of parts with a view to precise 
measmement. Such apprehension begins, as we saw in Book I ^ 
with the perceptions indicated by ‘ Here ’ and ‘ piere ‘ right' 
and ‘ left ’, ‘ nearer ’ and ‘ further ’, ‘ now ’ and ‘ then *, 

* future * and ‘ past ’. 

But all thj^se expressions involve a continuous series, and 
such a seises is the beginning of measurement. The spatial 
elements however, the straight line, angle and arc, are not 

' Bk. I, ohap. iv. * See Bk. I, chap. i. 
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constructed by measurement but are given spatial relations, 
although the discovery of their properties cannot be effected 
apart from the comparison of quantities. I am not prepared 
to say that the identification of corresponding geometrical 
relations might not (in spite of the etymology of the word 
* geometry *) be prior to intentional quantitative comparison. 
Vertical angles, or right angles, or the triangles into which 
a rectangle is divided by the diagonal,* might be seen to be 
the same, before numerical comparison was applied to sides, 
angular distances, and areas. 

Apart however from definite history, nothing can tell us 
when an implicit character becomes explicit. It is certain that 
all developed consciousness of spatial and temporal connection 
must operate through quantitative comparison. 

Geometrical and strictly mechanical reasoning is the endow- 
^ ment of the quantitative universal with control over the com¬ 
bination of homogeneous parts in space, or in space and time 
together. In this type of reasoning, though essentially ' con¬ 
structive ’, we are often reminded of subsumption by the 
peculiar working of the quasi-generic judgment. 

The square and the cube are elementary and striking in¬ 
stances of the power of enumeration, i.e. of arithmetical ideas, 
to represent or to describe generically a purely geometrical 
relation. The ‘ square ' of a number is not a square surface, 
nor does it, so far as I can see, display in itself the difference 
between the superficial and the linear unit. But such a num¬ 
ber, or rather such a numerical relation, docs indicate definite 
combinations of parts by which a square surface may be recog¬ 
nised or constructed, and therefore the numerical relation may 
for many purposes be regarded as equivalent to the surface. 
The purely homogeneous universal, qua homogeneous, already 
at this stage fails to grasp the nature of tlje content as such, 
whqse structqfe is to be represented by the differences of the 

* In elementary schools it is now the practice to familiari.se youiiK 
children with such relations as this, e. g. by folding square piece.s of 
paper, first along a line dividing them into equal rect^[^e.s, and then 
along the diagonal, thus exhibiting the equality of ^right-angled 
triangle to a^ectangle of the same height and half the bd.se, fx>th being 
halves of the same square. This is an equation and so a measurement, 
but rudimentary in as far as unanalysed. * 
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universal, but succeeds in a way unknown outside mathematics 
in presenting an adequate key to this nature. 

I presume that the marvellous processes by which curves 
of all types have been subjected to the dominion of the equation 
must ultimately be regarded by logic in the same light as the 
relation of the square upon a line to the square of a number. 
These processes do not, as I understand, exhaust the nature of 
the curves, but they exhaust a combination of directions and 
distances, referred to an assumed point, which can be given 
any required degree of accuracy in representing the curves. 
Hence, though numerical relations have not in themselves the 
aesthetic or mechanical attributes of the particular curves 
which correspond to them, yet the nature of space permits 
a curve to be adequately and unerringly constructed by putting 
together homogeneous parts, viz. distances, in accordance with 
these numerical relations. It is obvious therefore that by ^ 
experience, if not otherwise, both aesthetic and mechanical 
attributes may come to appear as if directly legible in certain 
numerical relations considered as controlling spatial elements. 
In the case of curves these numerical relations or attributes 
are expressed in constitutive equations, and form by far the 
most striking examples of a transition from and through the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous. But strictly speaking all 
the simple proportions wliich characterise e. g. the triangle or 
the square are examples of the same principle. 

We spoke in Book I of this whole class of truths as ‘ quasi¬ 
generic judgments ^ and insisted on the peculiar reversion 
which they display towards the type of concrete or organic 
totality. Never again in knowledge do we meet with such 
simple abstract and mechanical construction so unerringly 
analysing an individual and characteristic content. For this 
reason we are tempted to take the constitutive equation as the 
ideal of knowledge, and indeed exceptis excipien^i^ we are i^'ght 
in doing so. But the excipienda are serious. When we pass 
from abstractions like space, time and matter to the concrete 
evolution of^e real world, to organisms, tp political societies, 
and to humw intelligences, not only is mechanic^ construc¬ 
tion infinitely more difficult, but it is infinitely less adequate. 
A curve after all is a line in space, though it is not a strai^^t 
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line; so that it can be no such enormous leap to constitute a 
curve out of spatial elements. But a plant is hardly in the 
strict sense a phenomenon in space at all, and although a 
mechanical view of it, in a sense to be explained below, mubt 
certainly be aimed at by science, yet there will remain in it 
much to be understood which cannot be constructed —^not a part 
of its actions, but the whole result. 

If the constitutive equation is the type of quasi>generic 
judgment, it follows that Inference from the constitutive equa¬ 
tion is the type of quasi-subsumptive infeience. Such inference 
has two aspects. On the one hand it is pure calculation or 
combination of connections, like any mediate equation which 
has no meaning beyond the numerical system. It combines 
with a proportion between two changing quantities some parti¬ 
cular values of these quantities, and follows out the modihca- 
^ tions which result from this combination. Tliis process is in 
itself, though more complex, yet not a whit more subsumptive 
or less purely calculative than to equate 2 a with and 
supplying any number as the value of a to fill in the number 
demanded by the proportion as the value of x. In such an ex¬ 
pression a and x are merely generalised numbers, or numerical 
relations, or, if we like, names for a problem. There is no 
true m<ijor premise, but in its place J.here is the generalised 
description of an identical numerical whole in the two cases 
of being constructed with a factor 2 and with a factor 3, and 
the inference consists in extiibiting the construction ot any 
such whole on the basis of these factors respectively. 

If a and x represent distances in space defined by some 
further relations (e. g. perpendicular to each other or the hke), 
and the whole expression has the effect of characterising a 
definite figure in space, then we have the germ of what I have 
called quasi-subsumption. The inference is still constructive 
in J:he narro^ sense ; it proceeds by enumeration of indifferent 
parts as in the case first considered. But it combines with this 
aspect another and a different one. It exhibits a particular 
portion of a particular curve in the light of J^haracteristic 
modification of a generic type. The curve mayN^e closed or 
open, quick or slow, symmetrical or unsynunetrical. And these 
attributes, although they result from the construction, are not 
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given within the construction. The spatial nature of the type 
of curve in question is the quasi-generic content through vdiich 
the subsumption is made. It is not pure subsumption ; for the 
construction would suffice in theory to draw out the particular 
curve before us and discover its properties, without ever giving 
it a generic name or observing that we are anal3rsing the pro¬ 
perties of something like a natural kind. And in fact, I pre¬ 
sume, this is the usual order of procedure. Observations are 
obtained, upon which as data the curve is constructed, and its 
general nature is found only by means of this construction. 
But on the other hand, the mere fact that we know how to 
pass from an equational combination of numbers to a spatial 
figure shows that we are proceeding on a principle involved in 
the characteristic nature of such figures. The scheme of the 
argument is— 

A spatial figure constructed on such proportions has such 
and such an outline ; 

This is a spatial figure constructed on this case of the above 
proportions ; 

. •. This has this particular outline. 

The element of subsmnption consists in the impossibility of 
passing from the ratio, which is only a generalised relation of 
numbers, to the markedly individual figure in space, except 
by identifying the subject in which the numerical relation and 
the characteristic curve-properties are conjoined as the nature 
of spice, or, more closely, of a curve in space. 

It only remains to mention that when we take in the unit 
of time, cuid thereby are able to represent motion as a length, 
and when we further erect the abstractions force and mass as 
correlative points of view from which motion is regarded as 
affecting bodies, we have all the organa of what may be called 
pure mechanism, or abstract constructive science—a complex 
and elaborate s>'stem, founded ultimately on th^ combinatjpn 
of tliree abstractions, space, time, and number. This abstract 
mode of consideration is true in so far as it applies to the 
characteristics/Df real things, but its application is obviously 
limited. Tke^human body, for instance, is of coi^e a case 
in which tlie* geometrical and mechanical laws of space and 
motion hav« reality, but to a large part of its activity these 
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laws in their purely abstract form have nothing to say. I 
proceed to discuss how and in what sense mechanism, and 
mediately, even pure mechanism, has a wider application. 

d. Lotze has spoken of inference from proportion as a limit 
of knowledge, and as assuming a type which from his descrip¬ 
tion appears to be subsumptive, although he does not give it 
this name. 

(i) I am unable to see that we have in proportion either 
subsumptive inference or a limit of knowledge, so long as the 
four terms of the proportion are either of the nature of abstract 
number, or are in pari materia, i. e. of the same denomination 
with one another. Numbers by themselves, it may be said, 
prove nothing, and computation in the abstract is not inference. 
But it seems obvious that the properties of the numerical 
system as such are worth establishing for their own sake. 

02:4::3:%.*.ic = 6is not a wortliless type of inference, 
although the example is one which has no interest. It depends 
on a relation within the numerical system, and is in itself, apart 
from its elementary character, as well worth establishing as any 
other consequence of an isolated abstract relation. 

Or again, if we want to make a picture-frame of the same 
proportions with one that we have, but of different size, then 
all the numbers represent lengths, and we have, say, i6'“*: 
24h »*:: X : y] x = 32'"•; y = 48. In this example, how¬ 
ever, the limit of which Lotze speaks is just beginning to pake 
itself felt. AU the numbers do no doubt in one sense stand for 
lengths in space; but they are lengths peculiarly related, in 
a way wliich falls outside the statement of proportion. In the 
object to be conslrmted —this is the very reason for which we 
compare them—the one spatial length is to be at right angles 
to the other; or, in popular language, they are respectively 
length and breadth. Thus 16 and 24, an^ their correlatives 
X aji^d y, are i|} one sense of one denomination, but in another 
sense of different denominations ; and it is because they are 
of different denominations—or dimensions—^that we have an 
interest in comparing them. Here moreover, as ^i^eometrical 
reasoning, jve come upon a trace of subsumptionJoecause the 
essratial identity which is the foundation of the inference con¬ 
sists in the nature of an object which has length arid breadth. 
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under which generic nature, as characterised by a certain ratio, 
we subsiune a specific case of the same nature and of the same 
ratio. The meeting-point of the relations is a concrete aiKi 
not an abstract, and this is the differentia of subsumption. 

It would be easy to fill up many gradations of the appearance 
of heterogeneity in the terms of a proportion. First, the two 
sets compared cease to be measurable by any identical imit— 
whereas in the last examples both sides of the proportion are 
measurable as distances in space. Such are the proportions of 
times to distances and to areas, or of force to distance or to 
mass. And secondly, the several terms, either in one set or in 
both, cease to be strictly measurable by identical units. While 
this is the case with one side only, some sort of proportion may 
be supposed to exist, especially as the other side may present 
variations of a quantitative character, though not exhaustible 
by repetition of an identical unit. But when neither side ^ 
presents a true ratio, i. e. when on neither side are the several 
terms measurable by an identical unit, then proportion is gone, 
and we are referred back or across to Analogy or Subsumption. 

(2) Leaving the intermediate portion of these gradations for 
the reader to fill up, I pass at once to a class of proportions 
which prevail in a certain sense throughout the entire world 
of knowledge. I speak of related series of contents which might 
appropriately be designated ' a and a ’ series. The examples 
which spring at once into the mind are the perceptions or 
sensations of light and sound, with their respective physical 
stimuli. It is true that in the connection of such series as 
these we come upon a ' limit of knowledge ’; but it admits of 
question how far even in the most favourable instances of 
them we can be said to have proportional inference.^ Perhaps 

' 1 suppose that ' irrational' in mathematical language designates 
a relation which cannot be expressed as a ratio, viz. as a relation between 
two numbers. It would seem then that * incommensurable ratios ' must 
be a contradiction in terms. The convenience of tks expressioh in 
mathematics would not necessarily be interfered with by its self-contra¬ 
dictory character. Many conceptions which involve a more or less 
latent contradytion are employed in special sciences—quantitative 
infinity,* or/^voluntary contracts, are well-known instances. It is 
interesting to notice that the reason of one science may be |Iie unreason 
of another. Hegel complains that mathematicians call everything 

* * See i. 163. 
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the rdation of angle to arc, which Lotze gives as an example, 
is about the extreme instance of true quantitative proportion 
which, although quantitative, includes heterogeneous matter. 

When we look at the relation of musical sound to stimulus 
we find an ascertained parallelism between changes in the 
rapidity of periodic vibrations that reach the ear, and changes 
in pitch of the musical note which they generate in conscious¬ 
ness. And further, the changes in pitch are a continvious 
variation of a pervading quality and therefore are quantitative ; 
and these are commonly measured by certain intervals of 
change taken to be equal in the sense of sharing certain attri¬ 
butes and capacities which remain the same for corresponding 
intervals in all parts of the scale. If we attempt to make out 
a proportional statement of these relations we may get some 
such result as a vibrations in second : 2 a vibrations in second :: 

I note a : its octave a| ; a relation which admits of the quasi- 
subsumptive inference a = i6| a = a certain note x, and 
aj a certain note y. 

But this inference is by no means purely mathematical or 
quantitative. 

First, we must notice the presupposed limitations, which do 
not exist in any purely mechanical or purely geometrical law. 
The viorations must affect a hearing ear, and to affect a hearing 
ear they must be within certain limitations both of rapidity 
and amplitude, which from a mathematical point of view are 
wholly arbitrary. 

Secondly, we must obser^'e tliat not only, as in true cases 
of proportion such as that between the angle and the arc, are 
the two sets of terms incommensurable with one another, but 
also it is very doubtful whether th^ two terms represented by 
a and can be strictly called commensurable. In a sense no 
doubt the tones of the scale are units an<f^ serve as measures. 

we asT^which note is ‘ twice * another, we are perplexed 
between the octave, which corresponds to twice the stimulus 
of the octave below, and the note, whatever it may be, which 

irrational in which reason begins to intrude—i. e. in ^^uch systematic 
heterogeneity begins to appear, e. g. in the relation betwe^ straight line 
and curve. • Ratio is the reason of mathematics, and other systematic 
relaticms may be irrational in this sphere ; just as ratio may be an 
irrational relation outside mathematics, e. g. in political sAence. 
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is next above the lowest audible note. For two of any identical 
unit ought to be twice one. But just as the 25 ero of the common 
thermometer is not a zero of heat,^ so there is no sense in 
making the lowest pitch, or the point where pitch passes into 
separate sounds, a zero of pitch from which all its grades can 
be constructed by mere multiplication or superimposition. We 
may say, if w^e like, that the quantity is intensive, i. e. that the 
grades by which the greater is separated from the lesser 
amount do not persist in a distinguishable form beside or 
within the greater amount when it is attained. This, however, 
is only to say in other words that we are passing beyond a true 
quantitative relation. All true measurable quantity is exten¬ 
sive. In as far as it is merely intensive it is unanalysed, not 
referred to parts, and so not quantitative. Here we are be¬ 
tween the two ; we have degrees which are not parts, and of 
which the whole is in no strict sense a multiple, but which not« 
only exhibit an advance in themselves but correspond to parts 
of which their whole is a true multiple. 

Then, thirdly, we are confronted here with something like 
a genuine subsumption. The correspondence of 33 vibration 
per second to a note x rests on a concrete relation, which we 
find but cannot construct, between an impact on the living 
person through the ear and a reaction in the soul of that person. 
It is by subsumption under this characteristic individuality 
that we justify the conjunction, not otherwise necessary, of' 
periodic vibration and musical sound. 

It should be noticed, too, as bearing on the concreteness 
of the operation which we are now considering, that loudness 
is a quantitative attribute of musical sound, and corresponds 
to a distinct feature of the sonorous vibrations, viz. to their 
amplitude, which I presume must on the whole diminish with 
increasing pitch. ratio, and other analysable character¬ 

istics, fall witliin the same series of contents as ^Jhat to which 
the correspondence between pitch and rapidity applies. We 
are thus in such a case far from being able to obtain a simple 
proportion b^iveen contents as wholes. 

' 'rhe itlea ot an absolute zero of heat does not matter foi^the present 
purpose, which is merely to illustrate the nature of a series which is not 
in a true ratio. See Mill's Logic, i, pp. 441 and 446. 
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When we come to the colour-sensations, the individuality or 
disparateness of the a terms increases, and the quantitative 
relation, still traceable in sound, heat or pressure, becomes 
much more obscure if it does not disappear. Not to speak 
of the dark heat rays and the dark chemical rays, which mark 
differences in the action of the ether corresponding to no saltus 
in the ratio of vibrations, the transitions from colour to colour 
defy all attempt at quantitative expression. No one could 
mean anything by saying that central violet is twice or three 
times or five times central red, except in so far as colours may 
be characterised by an intensity of illumination which is a 
different thing from the peculiarity of their hue. It is needless 
to go into detail on this head. It is plain that while the 
variations in the mechanical stimulus, the a series, are still 
strictly numerable, the terms of the a series are altogether 
I ceasing to present commensurable and therefore numerable 
differences in respect of their distinctive individuality, although 
various numerable differences may be traceable within their 
content. Then proportion in the strict sense wholly ceases to 
apply, because there is a ratio on one side only, and not on the 
other ; and there cannot be equality of ratios unless we have 
two sets of matters with a ratio between the members of 
each set. 

Nevertheless, there is in the colour series a uniform relation 
of a proportional character. ‘ Wave-length x : wave-length y ;: 
violet: red ’ means not that red is such and such a multiple of 
violet, but yet that in a series in which wave-length x gives 
violet we can be sure that wave-length y will give red. And 
though these colours are not producible as multiples of one 
another, yet they are identifiable, on the assumption of corre¬ 
spondence to stimuli, by the process of colour-equation. Given 
the means for producing true spectral red, a problematic red 
colpur can be^equated with it, and the difference between the 
two stated in terms of the stimulus. 

e. We have here, it might be said, passed from Proportion Propor- 
to Analogy, which abandoning its original meani||ig of proper-1 
tion has come to signify an inexact comparison^ of relations. 

But Analogy in the logical sense is not really an inexact form judg-' 
of proportion, but depends on other than quantitative con- 
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siderations, as we shall see in the next chapter. And thoiigh 
we are now passing out of the region where equality of ratios 
would grasp and penetrate the whole essence of the subject- 
matter, yet there is no need to leave behind us either precision 
in the designation of relations, or such numerical attributes as 
accompany though without exhausting the individuality of 
contents. For these reasons it is better not to consider that 
we are here returning to Analogy, but rather that we are 
approaching, from the side of exact science, the hypothetical 
judgment, which forms the meeting-point between the concrete 
and abstract forms of inference. And the hypothetical 
judgment, especially when retaining a partially quantitative 
content, represents what may be called the wider or the 
[philosophical sense in which mechanism prevails throughout 
the knowable world. In many regions it is not much that this 
view of things gives us ; but it is always something. 

It is needless to pursue this hypothetical judgment through 
all the gradations in which it embodies the Mea of proportion 
throughout the sciences. Ever5rwhere we have in the back¬ 
ground the strictly numerable relations of space, time and 
mass. The exhibition of connected groups of contents as a and 
a series, in both of which the terms are as nearly as possible 
commensurable, is the ideal of natural science, or of physical 
science in the strict sense. How far in detail chemistry or 
biology may be reducible in this sense—^for there is no other 
sense in which they can be—to molecular physics, is a question 
of fact and practice. At present it must often seem as if 
instead of a and a series we had rather a and x series, i. e. corre¬ 
spondences in which even the more quantitative series has hardly 
a true ratio between its terms, while the less quantitative 
series has no ratio at all. I have in my mind such correspon¬ 
dences as those bet)veen changes of temperature and allotropic 
phenomena in chemical agents, or again between changes; of 
temperature and degrees of irritability in organic beings. But 
the changes of temperature themselves, considered as an 
a series, ha^^4>ehind them as a true a series their mechanical 
equivalents m the way of mass and motion (footpo^ds), and 
thus the whole phenomena, even those of allotropism, have 
ultimately a true correspondence with a genuine a series.. Such 
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a correspondence would form the content of a hypothetical 
judgment, under which quasi-subsumptive inference would be 
possible. 

It is under this modification of ‘ a and a series ’ that we Con- 
ought to consiuer such a question as the relation of the physical ® 
changes in the human organism to the activities of conscious- Conserva- 
ness. I am not now dealing with the sheer question of fact, 
whether in the human or other organism, considered as a 
machine, the production of work can be experimentally proved 
to be limited by the supply of mechanical energy. We know 
too well from daily experience that the output of work has 
gradations and a limit—a limit related at any rate inter alia 
to the supply of food. That this limit is prescribed by con¬ 
ditions precisely analogous to those which are embodied in the 
working of every machine, viz. by tlie constancy of energy, 

|seems to be the natural assumption so long as no other principle 
of gradation and of limit is convincingly demonstrated. 

But we now come upon a second difficulty. We assume that 
molecular change and muscular contractions in the organism 
must be taken as theoretically subject to the constancy of 
energy, i. e. that life or the soul so far as operative in or through 
the organism cannot create energy out of nothing.^ These 
changes and contractions either are,, or arc reducible to, 
mechanical equivalents in motion and mass, and between them 
and the supply of energy a true a and a proportion might, if 
our knowledge permitted, be established. * 

But between either these organic changes or the expenditure 
of energy, on the one hand, and the states of consciousness 
which sometimes attend these changes on the other, no possible 
proportion could hold good. Here wp have then a pair of series 
a and x (organic changes and consciousness) on the basis of 
a pair a and o (expenditure of energy and^organic changes). 


^ ^cannot thiik that Wundt, Logik, ii, p. 507, really means to deny 
this, though his expressions are bewildering; ‘ Hier (in the spiritual 
devel(^ment) gilt vielmehr (as against the law of constancy of energy) 
ein Gesetz unbegrenzter Neuschdpfung geistiger Energ^e.' To judge 
from the Phyuologische Psych, ii. pp. 461-3, he thinks tdht' Geist' is 
operative ihamighout nature, and its ' creation of energy' must be 
a question merely of new forms of action. But I cannot thoroughly 
understand his view. • 
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It does not matter for our purpose here whether consciousness 
is independent work performed by the organism, or is an un¬ 
accountable attendant upon such work which is not represented 
in its cost, or lastly, a consequence, or ‘ effect ’ if we like, of 
certain peculiar organic work, represented in the mechanical 
cost of such work, and inseparable from such work except by 
an utterly unmotived abstraction. In all of these cases we 
have, whether directly or through organic activities known to 
accompany consciousness, what may be called an a and o rela¬ 
tion, or more truly an a and x relation mediated through a, 
between mechanical work and consciousness. But on the side 
of consciousness of course no ratio can be established, and 
therefore there is no proportion. We cannot safely say that 
to learn twenty lines of Virgil demands twice the expenditure 
of work that is needed to learn ten. We cannot say that to 
write the same letter requires the same exertion on one day^ 
and on another. We must however be on guard here. Inter- 
ruiDtion, a different state of memory, obstacles in the content, 
impair the reliability of what might seem a unit of mental work. 
But mere weariness of the organism which may lengthen the 
time taken and the apparent exertion demanded, seems only 
to affect the proportional and not the absolute work needed. 
What we have under .such circumstances is merely a case of 
a weak machine doing slowly what a strong one does at one 
blow. The weak machine may however be destroyed by 
application to work too heavy for it, and in this sense even 
an identical unit of work has not always the same total effect. 

If a unit cannot be obtained for the x or a series, what can 
our would-be proportion do for us ? It enables us to say 
generally, though not precisely, that amount of even intellec¬ 
tual activity varies as expenditure of mechanical energy and 
is limited by the sources from which that energy is drawn ; 
and further, to say precisely, though only as a hypothetical 
judgment of which the condition can never be entirely fulfilled, 
that if we could equate two amounts of intellectual activity, 
or if we coul^iave the same intellectual activity repeated under 
the same dmditions, we should find it had absorbed or had 
been accompanied by the same amount of mechanical work. 
There is, that is to say, a formal and constant conrespondence 
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between amount of mechanical energy and amount of intel¬ 
lectual work; but mechanical equivalence is so subordinate 
an aspect of such work that this constant relation tells us 
nothing by way of calculation, and only embodies in an abstract 
principle what we knew before—^if he does not eat, neither can 
he think. 

It may be objected that intellectual activity apart from 
molecular change, which latter is not intellectual, absorbs no 
work at all. But when any one can show us thought apart 
from an organism it wiU be time enough to speak of thought 
as an activity not dependent upon organic changes. Prima 
facie the complex molecular changes which accompany thought 
have thought for their natural outcome and consequence, and 
owe their high mechanical cost to this characteristic. That no 
mechanical expenditure goes directly to thought, but all goes 
I to molecular change which is in some cases accompanied by 
thought, is only what we should naturally expect supposing 
thought to be conditioned by the activity of a physical organ¬ 
ism. In any other case, i.e. supposing a contingent of energy 
to disappear into the thought-process and be tmaccounted for 
in the balance-sheet of the body, we should have a propor¬ 
tionate amount of thought unaccompanied by material change, 
which IS unknown in our entire experience and contrary to the 
whole analogy of that experience. All that we can say is that 
the thinking beings as we know him, is thus and thus con¬ 
ditioned. We cannot safely separate in theory what can never, 
to our experience, be separated in fact. 

iii. Mechanism in the widest or ultimate sense is thus com- The Me- 
patible with the disappearance of the ratio in both of the 
corresponding series. The principle of ‘ mechanism ’ is by this Know- 
curtailment reduced to the law of Sufficient Reason, and simply 
expresses the point of view from which the scientific under¬ 
standing necessarily and inevitably regarcb the world. This 
point of view K not a t5n'anny to be avoided, but a claim which 
must be satisfied. The Understanding is a necessary moment 
in the Reason. Instead of precise proportion, enabling us to 
construct or to predict by a formal process, Ve have in 
mechanicaf determination thus understood a conception which 
confronts us with a material problem. A man's character 

lan-a G 
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deteriorates, or the prosperity of a nation decays. The con¬ 
ception of mechanism or of sufficient reason entitles us to treat 
these phenomena as problems demanding explanation. They 
must not be miraculous, i. e. not isolated, * cut off with an axe * 
from the system of knowledge. We express this demand by 
saying that every change—or more generally, every modifica¬ 
tion—has its reason. It is only our tendency to illustrate the 
universal by the plural that makes us state the principle as 
if it necessarily applied to a number of examples in which the 
same ground has the same consequence. What we really mean 
is that every content is a consequent, and that every conse¬ 
quent has a ground. That the connection of ground and 
consequent is necessary, and therefore if the one is repeated 
without modifying circumstances then the other is rei)eated 
without modifying circumstances, is involved in the point of 
view from which we speak of ground and consequent at all. 
But what we primarily mean is objectivity, not uniformity. 

Some uniformity, however, is for us a corollary from objec¬ 
tivity. The ultimate fact of knowledge, on which the objective 
relation of ground and consequent depends, is the existence of 
systematic connections. Now a system is a whole, a universal, 
an identity in difference. From the very beginning this is 
what we meant by something objective, something by which 
intelligence could agree with itself in the world of meanings. 
But such a system or identity, however heterogeneous the 
parts that enter into it, oi course pervades all these parts as 
a common character. As we saw in the last chapter, if a, 6, c 
are mere particulars, there is no bridge from the one to the 
other. A connecting quality there must be, although it need 
by no means take the shape of an immediate and simple 
quality. Thus in highly complicated matters we go back again 
to an earlier function of knowledge, and substitute equational 
comparison for exact enumeration. But the comparison fe not 
here the ground of inference; the contents h^e the partly 
quantitative relation, which admits of such comparison, as a 
consequence of their systematic connection, but the grounds 
of inierencd lie in the systematic connection itself. ll«t the 
a series be the phases of the artistic individuality 6f a painter, 
and let the a series be a chronologically arranged series of 
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jMctures in which these phases display their effects. In such 
series we shall always have, among other processes of judgment 
and inference, a comparison by way of equation applied to 
pervading qualities as between phase and phase, and between 
picture and picture. No one would doubt that Turner's water¬ 
colour picture of Durham painted in 1836 has more of certain 
striking qualities commonly associated with Turner’s art than 
that painted in 1802. But of course there would be no sense 
in saying that the one is twice or three times as ‘ Turncresque ’ 
as the other. 

In series like these we have subsumption or abstract hypo¬ 
thesis—^which latter is the bridge from mechanical construction 
to concrete systematic inference—according to the nature 
of the subject-matter. In tracing tlie phases of an artist’s 
genius we have properly subsumption, the unity which operates 
being concrete and self-contained. But yet as regarded in the 
light of causal ideas the phase of mind may be distinguished 
from the picture produced, and the one regarded as the cause 
or ground from which, on the latent basis of a real individuality, 
the other necessarily issues. From this relative jxiint of view 
the connection would be expressed by abstract hypothesis, 
* If then aj.’ In this aspect everything in the universe may 
be referred to conditions outside itself, and nothing is free, 
complete, or self-contained. For to regard things thus is 
simply a phase or moment of knowledge, the jihase .which 
consists in determining every x in terms of some correlated y. 
Cause and condition, reason and ground, are only speck^s of the 
generic idea which presides over thought of this type. But in 
ground we have as we saw ^ a conception in which the correlated 
terms tend to fall together, and to pass from being parts related 
within a system to being the system itself. The whole con¬ 
ception which we are discussing—the concfiption of ‘ sufficient 
reawson ’—^is jimply a corollary of or aspect in the ultimate 
nature of the universal, which is in other words the ultimate 
nature of thought itself. We have constantly reiterated that 
every universal is an identity in difference ; and it is only the 
converse this to say that every difference has a distinct and 
assignable place among the differences of a universal. 

* Cp. Book I, chap. vi. * 
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The statement of the principle of sufficient reason which 
was laid down above, ^ There is no difterence^ without its 
reason,' may be illustrated by the formula in which Lotse ® 
embodies it, A + B — C. This formula is intended to mean 
that a real subject A can only pass into a specific phase C 
under an assignable condition B. The ' proof ' or analysis of 
the principle must be reserved for a later chapter. Here 
I am only dealing with its import. And we see its import 
reduced to the most abstract type when we are in a stage 
beyond proportion and yet have not retinned to true sub¬ 
sumption, i.e. when we are dealing with the pure hypothetical 
i udgment. For we have at this stage a de'facto correspondence 
of which the ultimate ground is more or less latent, between 
the terms a and a, b and /^, and so forth. What then do we 
mean by correspondence ? We could not say that a and a 
correspond if a and a were respectively isolated occurrences of 
their kind. For what could possibly justify us in picking them 
out of the myriad complications of reality and attaching them 
together to the exclusion of other events and relations ? 
Coirespondence involves the recognition of a universal which 
fixes the relations of tlie terms that correspond. If the series 
ay bf c is to correspond to the series a, /i, y, then both series, 
simply in order to the possibility of selecting them, must be 
capable of being regarded as a^y and a„, a^, If in a 
combination of musical sounds a slight harshness a is raised 
to a discord by then the consequent feeling of pleasurable excite¬ 
ment a passes into a feeling of pain /i. In virtue of being phases 
of the same combination the two sounds may be represented 
as and respectively ; and the two phases of emotion, in 
virtue at any rate of relation to the same series of sounds, may 
be represented by a„ and respectively. But neither sounds 
nor feehngs, of course, are terms between which a ratio sub¬ 
sists. What we can infer is, by a process whi<^ is half-sub- 
sumption and half-hypothetical judgment, ‘ In a pair of series 
where the soimd a„ causes the feeling a«, the sound will 

^ p. 82, above. It is commonly worded ' there is no change &c., but 
1 have attempted to show in Book I, chap, i, that change is Amply a case 
of difference and needs no separate logical treatment. 

' Logik, sSet. 63. 
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cause the feeling a^,* When we develope any such doctrine 
as that the source of pain is intermittent irritation of sense, 
of which musical discord is a sp>ecies, we pass into subsumption 
of the higher kind, which has absorbed into itself what can be 
done by mechanical construction. 

The point of view which we have been considering—^that 
of reflection and relativity—^is the point of view which has 
been distinguished by Kant and Hegel as the standpoint of 
the imderstanding. It is not separable in kind from the 
mode of consideration which the same thinkers have desig¬ 
nated by the term Reason. Nor is it an intelligible conten¬ 
tion, even if favoured by the language of Kant in dealing 
with practical philosophy, that Reason could be actual and 
operative otherwise than as completing and containing the 
understanding. Tliat the understanding must have its rights 
is one of the cardinal principles of Hegel, which Lotze has 
but laboriously and ingeniously illustrated in his analysis of 
the pervading mechanical aspect of the world. The real 
prophet of the understanding, however, was Schopenhauer. 
His treatment of the principle of sufficient reason as at once 
the fundamental axiom of human science and the innate source 
of i+s illusions, forms an ultimate and irreversible criticism 
on the aspect of intelligence which* consists, to sum up its 
nature in a p>opular but not inaccurate phrase, in explaining 
everything by something else—a process which talyin by 
itself is necessarily unending and unsatisfying. 

In returning from the consideration of abstract necessary 
relations to that of concrete real totalities, we must remark 
that ideally speaking every concrete real totality can be 
analysed into a complex of abstract necessary relations. 
Were this not so, as it is Wundt’s and Lotze’s great achieve¬ 
ment to have shown in detail, teleology jtself would vanish. 
For adaptatjpn disappears if the end can dispense with means, 
and a universe which had no necessary connections between 
its parts could have no definite or significant structure as a 
whole. In the remainder of the present Book I shall attempt 
to put thgse relations in a clearer light. 
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Analogy 

We now take up the thread from the end of sect, i of 
Ihe last chapter, and returning into the track of concrete 
inference, we have to ask oiu'selves liow we go forward in 
inference from a simple enumcrative Induction when we do 
mt accept the task of completing the enumeration. In this 
case we no longer count the examples, but we weigh them. 
We turn the focus of attention upon the concrete content 
which as subject of both premises, as a real thing or things, 
formed the middle term of Induction, and endeavour to deepen 
it by ol)Scrvation, and to define its relations by finalysis. 
The first effect of this procedure is to transform the ctjntent 
in question from a subject into a predicate, as no longer a 
qualification tacitly presupposed of reality, but as an attribute 
explicitly referred to it and under process of definition and 
extension, 

I. As regards the relation Ixjtween Analogy and Enumera- 
tive Induction, we have to remember that Induction only 
gave ys a problem or suggestion ; and consequently we can- 
n«)t arrange the two t\'pes of inference in a simple conca¬ 
tenation by taking the Inductive conclusion as the analogical 
premise. Rather we have in Analog}" to go back upon the 
suggestive process of Induction, and repeat it with the 
requisite difference. Suppose that the Inductive Inference or 
grounded conjecture has l)een— 

The pool people abed are pauperised x; 

The pof)r |ier»ple abed are constantly cared for Jjy charitable 
jH^rsons y ; 

.'. Being cared for by charitable j^ersons y may have to do 
with their l)eing pauperised x. 

If now we desire, as we ought, further to exsqnine this 
suggestion on the basis of the direct experience which gene¬ 
rated it, we^iall still make this experience—the cases a, b, c, d 
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—the middle tenn or ground of inference, but we shall divert 
our attention from the number of the examples to their nature, 
and shall therefore put their nature as an attribute in the 
place of a predicate common to both judgments. Thus we 
obtain an argument having a form akin to that of the Aris¬ 
totelian second figure. And the premises are now no longer 
conjunctive individual judgments, but are passing into generic 
judgments. 

In the pauperised tyjK* x, what strikes us on further ex¬ 
amining the cases is the loss of independence (A as 
common content oi a b c d) 

In the charitably-cared-for type y, what strikes us on 
further examining the cases is the loss of independence 
(.4 as common content oi ab c d ); 

The type y has a fundamental feature A akin to the type 
X and the two arc thus closely coherent. 

We are apt to think that in analogy we must conclude 
from old instances to new instances. But analogy is essen¬ 
tially an argument about the significance of a ty[)e, or of 
what in botany are called characters. Of course however this 
inference, like all others, has the aspect of discovery as well 
as the 5»rpect of proof. The deeper theoretical need is to find 
the link and limit of connection between the characters x and 
y sometimes observed in conjunction, i. c. to prove the one 
of the other. But the reality of the distinction betweei\A; and 
y which gives interest to the inference makes it practically 
certain that in some examples we shall lx; first struck by y 
and in some first by x, and that we shall often need to make 
the circuit through the identical nature A before we can even 
detect or have ground to believe in the remaining character 
X or y. Tliis is the aspect of discovery. Proof f)vercomes 
logical disconnection, discovery overcomes apparent presented 
disconnection^. Thus our account of Analogy can really satisfy 
the popular idea that inference is, here as in Induction, from 
particulars to particulars. 

I subjoin one or two simple examples, in order to illustrate 
the conniption of proof and discovery, and the working of the 
process. 

Enumerative Induction {or oliservation in single instance). 
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Almost all animals have some power of self-movemetit 

Almost all animals have some degree of sentience; 
Sentience may be intimately connected with self-move¬ 
ment. 

Analogical Enquiiy. 

Self-moving creatures are creatures in need of special nourish¬ 
ment and protection {qua living creatures); 

Sentient creatures are in need of special nourishment and 
protection {qua living creatures); 

Sentience is connected (by the requirements of animal 
life) with self-movement. 

I may give another instance which shows the transition 
from Induction to Analogy just not made. Newton guessed ^ 
that a diamond was combustible, because of its high refractive 
index relatively to its density, a feature which he had observed 
in many combustible bodies. 

Enumerative Induction. 

Oil, Canada balsam, &c. are combustible ; 

Oil, Canada balsam, &c. hav^e a high refractive index 
relatively to density ; ! 

High refractive index may be connected with com¬ 
bustibility. 

In the case of the diamond the combustibility had not 
been observed, so that when applied to it the conclusion was 
a prediction or discovery. But the essential import of the 
conclusion would have l>een just the same if no new case 
had Ixjen in question. 

The next step would have been to say— 

‘ Combustibility has to do with such and such attributes 
of oil, Canada balsam, &c. 

High refractive index has to do with these same attributes. 
High refractive index is fmidamentally connected with 
combustibilitv.’ * • 

But this step, which would have constituted an analogical 
inference, has not, as I understand from the passage in Mill, 
been taken. 

’ See Mill's Logic, ii, p. 88. X write merely on the faith bf the place 
in Mill. The instances by which I illustrate Newton's are there¬ 
fore of my ow invention. 
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We may now look at an instance drawn from the relation 
oi natural kinds. 

Enumerative Induction. 

TTie exotic Pelargonia have a peculiar herring-bone structure 
in the petals; 

The exotic Pelargonia have the same kind of seed-vessels 
as our wild geraniums ; 

In flowers with the peculiar seed-vessels of our wild 
geraniums it is worth while to look for the herring-bone 
structure in the petals. 

Analogy. 

The herring-bone structure is conjoined in the Pelargonia 
with the characters of Geranieae ; 

The flowers with such seed-vessels as our wild geraniums 
have the characters of Geranieae ; 

' .-. That these flowers, c.g. our wild geraniums, should 

have the peculiar herring-bone structure ’ is exceedingly 
probable. 

Botanical classification might almost be said to rest wholly 
on analogy. The above guess, like a thousand and one such 
guesses which every field botanist is continually making, 
is verified in fact. The eye that can detect the dominant 
habit of a natural genus or order in ah unfamiliar species is 
constantly inferring in analogical form, on the ground of 
generic identity, to hundreds of details, which as a, rule 
confinn its diagnosis on more minute inspection. And the 
term diagnosis, logically applicable, but not customarily 
applied, to botanical science, reminds us of another great 
province of knowledge in which analogical inference is our 
guide and counsellor. As in the normal so in the abnormal 
activities—^the diseases—of the organic world, it is analogy 
that is the chief clue to what is taking place and to what we 
must anticipa^. Diagnosis is to symptoms what classification 
is to characters. And finally we may here mention the ebass 
of examples to which we shall shortly return as throwing the 


* As a matter of fact, all the Geranieae which 1 have examined possess 
this structure. I might have mentioned this verification immediately 
after the Induction ; but this would really take us into mere enumera¬ 
tion of instanj pe^ It is the coherence with the properties gf a natural 
kind that aU||||||^ves any help towards a general conclusion. 
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strongest light upon the true rationale of analogy, althott|^ 
or because they tend ultimately to pass beyond its province. 
I mean our judgment of the actual use or even of the inten¬ 
tional object of mechanical adaptations of every kind, whether 
in nature or in the work of man. Thus we may infer by 
Analogy, 

Cutting-tools have edges, and places for handles ; 

These flints have edges and places for handles ; 

These flints are cutting tools. 

Here we go at once to analogy, without passing through 
the ol)servation of conjunctions as a first suggestion. It is 
not simply from seeing handles and edges conjoined in knives 
f)r chisels that we know' a cutting-tool must have a handle 
and an edge. We know this from extraneous considerations, 


especially from the texture and use of the human hand.y 
But nevertheless we miglit never have discussed the coherence* 


of these attributes if we had never seen them in conjunction ; 


and further, in the new instance of tlie flints, we have had 


to go through a })roccss of observation which told us that 
here too there w’ere both edges and handles or places for 
handles. Thus the present e.xample illustrates at once the 
true nature of analogy, and the ground and degree of its 
dependence on Induct’ion. The observation ‘ Flint tools have 
edges, flint tools have handles ’, does not linger in the stage 
of induction, simply because w'e are not dependent on the 
nature of flint tools to tell us the connection in use between 


a handle and an edge. We leap at once to this notion of 
cutting-tools, and compare the flints with them in respect of 
the conjoined attributes which we try to deepen and define. 
Logical 2. The logical nature of analogy may be analysed as follows. 
Sana*"' ^ formal syllogism in the second figure, having an 

logy. affirmative conclusion, the analogical argument has the fallacy 
of undistributed middle. We ne#*d not inde^ trouble* our- 
nniUUein selves at this stage with questions of distribution involving 
^‘8- 2. the extension of the judgment. Nevertheless a fault in the 
extensional relations of an argument infallibly indicates 
something which is prima facie a fault in its connection of 
content. In the present case the fault is this—^that what is 
materially the ground of Knowledge, the content which 
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underlies and links together the two matters w'hich demand 
explanation, is, qua predicate or characteristic, in its viTong 
place, the place of a consequent. Now according to the 
ordinary interpretation of the judgment, of which we have 
frequently spoken and which holds good for our present 
levd,* the same consequent may have any number of inde¬ 
pendent grounds. There is therefore no formal necessity 
whatever for the two grounds or antecedents which in this 
case possess the same consequent to have any connection with 
each other beyond the fact that they do pt»ssess it. 

But on the same ordinary interpretation of the judgment 
if we deny the formal consequent of eitlier of tlie grounds 
while affirming it of the other, we can then denv that the 
two grounds in question are connected through tlie universal 
.suggested in the premises before us. Tims the negative 
argument escapes the formal defect which attaches to the 
affirmative. About any further or other connection that 
they may or may not have the denial tells us nothing, and 
therefore it is really a denial not of all 01 any connection, but 
of a particular connection through a particular middle term. 
The customary omission in the conclusion to s])ecify llie 
excluded connection is a fallacy a dido secundum quid ad 
dictum simpliciter. It may be said tliat the denial takes 
on the absoluteness of the assertion on which it rests. ‘ Every 
Tory is a good man ; He is not a good man ; He is^not 
a Tory.’ If the major is true without reserve the cf»uclusi«)u 
is true without reserve, and in logic we are tt) sui)pose our 
premises true. But still we must consider what the judgment 
means, i.e. what it really is. And no judgment is absolutely 
meant. The conclusion does not really represent the inferenct*, 
as a concrete thought unless we repeat in the conclusion, ‘ He 
is not a Tory, so far as his not being a good,man prevents his 
being one.’ 'Jhis refinement has no exclusive relation tf) 
analc^cal argument or to fig. 2, for the negative argument 
falls into fig. i as readily as into fig. 2, the ground and con¬ 
sequent in negation being reciprocal. In order to give the 
criticism a peculiar relation to analfigy we must say, ‘ He is 

' For the judgment is not purged of irrelevancy till it JjiaH pa«ts<jfl 
through scientific induction. 
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not a Tory, so far as the peculiar way in which he is not 
a good man prevents his being one/ This positive way is 
variable. 

Except then for the purpose of negative inference, which 
is not purely analogical, the form of analogical argument in 
fig. 2 Is at variance with its matter, and represents no infer¬ 
ential necessity at aU. Inferential necessity is either sub- 
sumptive or constructive. In order to obtain subsumptive 
necessity one of the premises would have to be convCTted 
and become a major premise. And this conversion would 
have to be material, not merely formal; for a formal con¬ 
version of an affirmative generic judgment would destroy its 
generic character and make it incapable of standing as a major 
premise. Tlie Analogical inference as it stands shares with 
enumerative Induction the peculiarity of being a subsumptivi 
inference without a major premise—an argument from 
concrete content without the assertion that this content is 
absolutely dominant for the purpose of the argument. Again, 
in t)rder to obtain constructive or abstract necessity the 
relations of the contents must be reduced into abstract and 
mechanical relations akin to the universals embodied in the 
pure hypothetical judgment or in the equation. The formal 
defect of analogy as it stands is expressed by the ‘ probably * 
inserted in the conclusion, which indicates a coherence under 
corylitions not preci.sely known. 

ii. Seeing that the form of analogical argument is prima 
facie inconclusive, on what does its value really depend ? It 
represents, we said, the phase of thought in which we no 
longer count but weigh the examples. It might be said 
therefore that analogy is a material and not a formal infer¬ 
ence. This is so far true that the value of analogy depends 
not on a formal-conjtmction of attributes in a subject, but 
on the material governing power or cssentialitj^of a predicate. 
Everything turns on the ‘ importance * of the character which 
forms the common predicate, and this ‘ importance * is closely 
bound up with completeness of definition. I will return 
directly to the question of the importance of, characters; 
but it is necessary first to point out that an inference without 
assignabte form is no inference at all, and that therefore it is 
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not correct to say that analogy is a material and not a formal 
inference. Every inference has a form, in the sense of a 
definite relation between the differences of the imiversal which 
the inference exliibits. I do not however mean to say that 
such a form can be laid down antecedently for every inference. 
It is this relation, as we have seen, which varies with the 
nature of the universal, and which by its variations dictates 
the main types both of judgment and of inference. We need 
not here take refuge in the form of complete subsumption 
through the conversion of one judgment. When that is 
possible—and no doubt analogy is on the road to it—we are 
already beyond analogy. But the form of analogical argu¬ 
ment is to be found in the neglected iispcct of the ordinary 
judgment, its strong implication of a value in the predicate. 
If all judgments were taken as recipiocal, analogy would be 
^i/)so facto an argument from ground to consequent, besides 
being as it is now from consequent to ground. ‘ Two grounds 
that have the same consequent ought to cohere,’ is the form 
as it stands. * 7 'wo grounds that have the same consequent 
are consequents of the same ground, therefore must cohere,* 
is the implied form, or, as we said above, the matter of the 
inference. This form might be identified with fig. 3, and so 
lake uv back to Enumerative Induction. But the content 
being changed from instances into their defined nature, we 
are rather taken forward into the h3q)otheticaJ judgment as 
used in constructive inference, or to complete subsumption 
in fig. I. With reciprocal judgments the syllogistic form 
becomes indifferent ; and the premises of analogy arc im¬ 
plicitly reciprocal.^ Tliat their reciprocity is implicit and not 
explicit is in accordance with the nature of analogy, which is 
as we have agreed only a method of problematic conclusion, 
not a method of absolute and precise deteripination. 

* 171c explicit form is A ia B ; The implicit form is B is A ; 

• C is B; B i.s C; 

C is A. C is A. 

But the implicit form deals not with mere instances as in Imluction, 
but with thiU B which was found to be essential in A and C. 'llierefore 
the whole implied argument is— 

* If B, then A (which is also a sign of B); 

If B, then C (which is also a sign of B); ^ 

«*. If C, then B and therefore A. 
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I now return to the question of the material ' imp>ortance * 
of characters, the attribute on which the implicit form of 
analogical inference depends. It is possible, and is verified 
in daily experience, that a character or group of characters 
from which the remaining properties of an object cannot at 
present be derived by mechanical analysis may either amoimt 
for inferential purposes to a ground, or at least may serve 
as an unerring index of the qualities of the object. Such 
a character or group of characters, and I may add such a 
symptom or group of symptoms, has logical ‘ importance 

I will commit myself at once to the opinion that this im- 
l)Oitancc rests in every case on a presumption drawn from 
what I may call moqjhology, or from teleology ; these two 
ideas being regarded as secondary and primary forms of the 
same conce]>tion. In all objects or institutions made for 
a jjurpose by man, at least while their nature correspond/ 
to the intention embodied in their structure, there is true 
teleology. In all organisms, parts of organisms, objects or 
structures that live a life or have in any way a toeing that is 
to our eyes individual and distinctive, there is morphology or 
de facto teleology. I am aware that a de facto teleology is 
a contradiction in terms. Purpose implies more than actual 
result. But as a description of a result in language borrowed 
from a result of another class—from human operation—the 
phrase though contradictory may piiss ; and it is m this 
sense alone that I employ it. If there is a peculiar principle 
underneath this ambiguous class of results, it is at least not, 
within our knowledge, a principle of intentional adaptation by 
a foreseeing consciousness. But I repeat that every universal, 
every persistent identity in difference, just because it is 
a synthesis of differences in a universal, may be regarded 
iis a concentratiop of means in a distinguishable result. How 
far such a view is ‘ subjective ’ or in what sense it readers 
a real aspect of the nature of things is a question to which 
1 shall return. 

It is on this characteristic of all univ'ersals that anticipation 
by analogy rests. Where we have a constitutive equation, 
i. e. an absolute rule for the synthesis of the d&erences, we 
can construct without teleology and without analogy. If, 
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again» according to Bacon’s dreain, science could arrive at 
* forms ’ or underlying qualities^ capable of doing the work 
of constitutive equations for every natural attribute and 
every natural object, then in presence of such a form wc should 
not need analogy. Or where complete concrete subsumption 
prevails, where we have actual conscious teleology, e.g. in the 
philosophical analysis of laws, institutions, opinions, logical 
activities, we should never need analogy but for the all- 
important fact that all these contents are determined by 
grow'th and history in a way of which those who make and 
use them are not aware, and wliich they cannot control. 
Hence all such matters have an organic and almost a mechan¬ 
ical side, and can be treated by comparative science—analogy, 
as well as by philosophy—analysis. No actual law or institu¬ 
tion or idea has its form exclusively determined by its explicit 
Npurpose. All of them are loaded with inherited matter wiiich 
may in part l)e an incumbrance, but in large part serves 
purposes wider and not less essential than the jmrjiose which 
consciousness is able to recognise. And in human affairs 
there is a bridge between the unconscious and the conscious 
function ; for the latent purpose—^which iis latent is not a 
purpose at all—is actually one side of the exjdicit }nir})o$c 
and is '>ntinually emerging into explicit consciousness, so 
that the de facto operation of human energy in one stage 
characterises the explicit purjKJse of tliat .stage itself and 
enters into the explicit jmrpose of the next. Thus philosophy 
can deal with even latent or unconscious significance partly 
as an aspect and partly as a condition precedent of conscious 
significance. The history of religion or of any achievement 
of man’s intelligence is inexhaustible in illustrations of this 
principle. Precise knowledge, hoWever, whether affirmative 
or negative, whether construr tive or subsumptive, excludes 
anticipation by analogy, for analogy is a stage on the road 
to precise kn^ledge.*^ This condition satisfies the popular 
requirement ® that in Analogy we must know neither necessary 
connection nor necessary exclusion. 

To explain the connection of Analogy with Teleology, I will 
at once takS the strongest class of examples. 

' Compare however p. 217, supra. * Mill's Logic^ii, p. 88. 
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We are on the border between analogy and a higher form 
of inference when we argue from a presumed genuine teleology 
to the conjunction of qualities in the content that it governs. 
We are so far already outside analogy that the argument must 
consist largely of judgments upon actual mechanical adapta* 
tions, the de facto use of which is a matter of precise know¬ 
ledge and not of presumption. We are not wholly outside 
analogy, because the de facto nature of these adaptations is 
not enough, in the case supposed, to carry our conclusion, 
which needs the actual and intentional purpose. This, in 
inferences of the type supposed, can only rest upon pre¬ 
sumption. If we find, near a known seat of stone-age inhabi¬ 
tants, some flints of peculiar shape and make, it is a mere 
judgment on a matter of fact to say whether they are adapted 
for use as knives or as hatchets; but to say what they were 
meant for, and so actually used for, and therefore whether^ 
we may expect to fin<l near them chips of Wood or bones of 
animals, is a question for analogical inference based on the 
nature of tlie country, on the known or supposed habits of 
the people, and on any convergent indications in the adapta¬ 
tions of the flint tools themselves. Any character in such 
a coimected group of cliaracters, that gives the key to the 
pervading piirjx)se of. tlie whole content under examination, 
is an ‘ import imt ’ character. ‘ Importance ’ is relation to the 
purpose or pervading natme, the * import ’, of any S5^tem. 
If both qualities to whose coherence we conclude are directly 
derivable from the presumed purpose, then we are so far 
beyond analogy, but the element of presumption which con¬ 
sists in ascribing true intention or purpose is still analogical. 
If one or both of the qualities to whose coherence we conclude 
are not derivable from the pervading purpose, then we are 
more completely or quite completely in the region of analogy, 
and the inference will simply be that identity of purpose 
is probably both a ground and also a conseqdbnt of uniform 
structure. 

In the former- case, both properties being derivable, we 
have :— 

The flint knives are adapted for cutting wood ; 

Cut logs and clii[is are connected with cutting wood; 
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Cut logs and chi()s ^ will probably lx* found near the 
knives (i.e. if the adaptation which we observe in the 
knives is a true index of the use for which they were 
really made, and to which—a further presumption—^they 
were actually put. 

Or again 

A telescop>e with the eye-piece at one side of the tube is 
probably a reflector ; 

Lord Rosse's telescope is a reflector ; 

Lord Rosses telescope jirobabiy has the eye-piece at 
one side of the tube. 

In the latter case we have, one or Iwth i>roi>erlie.s Ix'ing 
not directly derivable from the ]>resuined jiurpose,— 

A clock with a watch-inoveinent is a carriage-clock ; 

A clock with plate-glass sides is a carriage-clock. 

A clock with j>late-gl.iss sides is probably a clock with 
a watch-movement. 

There are pendulum clocks with plate-glass sides, so the 
analogy is not made out. There is a reason why a clock with 
a watch-movement should be a caniage clock, viz. that it 
is a mechanism which the motion of the carriage will not 
disturb. But there is no reason that I know of for the second 
premise, which rests on mere custom aaid turns out to be a 
precarious basis of argument. 

Or again ;— 

A horseshoe-stand is a common shape of French micro¬ 
scope-stands ; 

A very simple stage is common in French microscojx'- 
stands ; 

.*. With a very simple stage one may expect a horseshoe- 
stand. 

The horseshoe shape is not the best for securing steadiness, 
so tljat there is no direct connection l>etwe€;n the two pro¬ 
perties of wh%h the conclusion alleges the conjunction, and 
the purpose indicated by the name microscoixi-stand. And 
I have purposely introduced a limitation referring to the 
character of the conditions under which the purpose is carried 

* 1 merely for brevity, to say anything about the possibility of 

the chips &C. having been removed. • 

1071 11 
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out, * French microscope-stand,’ in order to illustrate the 
houndary-line between genuine conscious teleology and mere 
characteristic individuality. Probably in this example the 
two join hands; French makers must have, or have had, an 
idea that the horseshoe shape and the simple stage best secured 
the purposes of the microscope. 

The former set of examples, with both properties derivable 
from the purpose, illustrate the general type of analogical 
inference affecting attributes connected with self-preservation 
in the organic world—chief or fundamental attributes. The 
latter, with one property or neither derivable, gives the general 
type of analogical inference affecting attributes which are not 
vital, but which have in heredity or otherwise their own degree 
of constancy. But these examples, though illustrative of 
organic relations, are by their connection with conscious 
teleology ujion a higher level than those relations. 

A further class of inferences, to which the last exami>le 
prepared a transition, is intermediate between conscious and 
merely organic teleology. I allude to the enormous class 
of daily inferences relating to time or locality of origin or 
to authoiiihip, in the case of literary, artistic, or mechanical 
productions. Obviously the conception of the presumed 
period, place, or i>en 5 on, as signihcanl of peculiar charac¬ 
teristics, may itself be the presumed ground of inference in 
virtue of which the coherence of certain properties is analo¬ 
gically exi^cted; or the individual characteristics stated 
explicitly may be the groimd, and the name may be inferred 
by analogy. Supposing a single conjunction (Inductive in 
its nature) to have furnished the suggestion ‘ This design 
which is beautiful is by A. B,’ ' then analogical enquiry will 
infer in the form ‘ The beauty of this design is drawn from 
nature yet original and full of thought; A. B.’s designs are 
drawn from nature yet original and full of thought ; The 
lieauty of this design is probably the beauty of^one of A. B.’s 
designs.* The reader can construct further variations of this 
very common type of argument for himself. 

The common analogical inferences which run throughout 
our treatment of organic and even of inorganic nature rest 

' In tlie .‘orm : ‘ This design is beautifal. This design is by A. B.* 
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practically on the existence of natural kinds, that is to say, 
on morpholf^^ or on facto teleology. I may explain the 
distinction of degree which I attach to the two expressions 
by reference to the general conception of self-maintenance or 
self-preservation. Where self-maintenance means simply any 
reaction of a distinguishable agent against or upon an influence 
approaching it from without, 1 should speak of the distinguish¬ 
able individuality of that agent as morphological, i. e. as con¬ 
sisting simply of a formal or recognisable self whose unity is 
charged with no especial interest. Where on the contrary there 
is a self maintained or preserved which exhibits the attributes 
of life, or, however partially, of consciousness, I should say 
that the facts, and not our own choice, demand that we should 
apply the paradoxical idea of an actual purpose^ or de facto 
\ teleology. It is obvious that the conception is one varying in 
degree and not limited by any despotic necessity to the range 
of the organic world. After all, it is a plain fact that elements 
combine in processes ; and the moment we single out part 
of a process as a result we introduce the conception of de 
facto co-operation on the part of means towards an end. 
Every distinguishable persistent content may thus formally 
l>e regarded as an end, without, of course, any imi)lication 
whatever of an aim pre-existing in a foreseeing consciousness. 
That from a purely mechanical or analytic point of view such 
constituent relations are al>solutely indifferent to the whole 
which they co-operate in constituting is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of regarding such relations in their isolation. Hut 
without the further as])ect supplied by an interest in the whole 
as such, not merely ethical and aesthetic judgment, but 
scientific judgment itself, loses all .power of discrimination, 
and therefore all objectivity. Even to name, as we saw in 
the Introduction, is to select and to identify. 

Analogy then rests on the ' importance ' or significance of 
attributes, an idea well illustrated by systems of true conscious 

• This singling out a part as the ‘ end ' is essential to teleology, l>iit 
must ultimately be determined by the nature of the * whole '. Thun 
teleology stric^tly speaking is a partial conception, and less ultimate 
than the tdcA. of the whole. See e.g. McTaggart's Commentary on 
Hegel's Logic, sect. 255. I hope to deal more fully with this p>oint in 
a forthcoming work, * 

H 2 
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teleology which happen to !>e hut partially known to ns, 
but really dominant throughout the various grades of actual 
self-maintenance and individuality presented by the organic 
and inorganic world. Analogy is never demonstration. A 
thorough mechanical nexus and a subordination to a conscious 
purpose in an intelligent being or rational system both pro 
tanto exclude it. 

iii. The obvious truth that ceteris paribus the predicate 
with more meaning has a deeper grasp of the import of the 
reality which it qualifies, and so Ls the safer ground of inference 
respecting that reality, has introduced the fatal fascination 
of the ratio into the doctrine of analogy. I quote from Mill ^ 
a complete account of the idea so generated ; ' Since the value 
of an analogical argument inferring one resemblance from other 
resemblances without any antecedent evidence of a connection 
between them depends on the extent of ascertained resem¬ 
blance, compared first with the amount of ascertained difference 
and next with the extent of tlie unexplored region of unascer¬ 
tained properties ; it follows that where the resemblance is 
very great, the ascertained difference very small, and our 
knowledge of the subject-matter tolerably extensive, the 
argument from analogy may approach in strength very 
near to a valid induction. If, after much observation of B, 
we find that it agrees with A in nine out of ten of its known 
properties, we may conclude with a probability of nine to 
one that it will i>ossess any given derivative property of A. 
If we discover, for example, an unknown animal or plant, 
resembling closely some known one in the greater number 
ot the proi:)erties we observe in it, but differing in some few, 
we may reasonably expect to find in the unobserved re¬ 
mainder of its properties a general agreement with those of 
the former ; but also a difference corresponding projx^r- 
tionately to the amount of observed diversity.’ , 

This j>assage gives us the valuable suggestion of negative 
analogy, to which I shall return below. But as to the idea 
of ratio, we must be faithful to our ])rinciple that in analogy 
the examples—or the properties, it matters not which—^are 
to l)e weighed and not to be counted. Mill’s idea is in fact 
* ‘ Mill’s* Logic, ii, p. 90. 
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that by counting the properties you weigh the examples. 
And every one must be struck by the verisimilitude of the 
view which the above passage propounds. But on pressing 
the matter home we see that at least the form which it gives 
to the right idea of insisting on the depth of the common 
predicate is a wholly unreal form, and takes us info the wrong 
track. There is no ratio without a unit ; and. to begin with, 
a ‘ resemblance ' (a point of identity) is not as such a content 
that can be employed as a unit. It is impossible to say wliat 
is a point of identity and what amounts to many such points. 
Identity is systematic through and through, and its ' {wints ’ 
derive their value from tlieir relation to a system. It is iin- 
[>ossible to break u]> such a system into numerable ]>arts and 
]>oints without prejudging the very question—the question 
of their resi>ectivc values as index*qualities—which the 
enumeration is su]»pt>sed to l>c a straightforward method ot 
solving. 

It is worth while to illustrate this point. Sui>pose that 
we are asked to compare two given ]?lants of different sjXicies 
in order to determine their botanical affinity on analogical 
evidence—on the evidence of observi'd resemblances or points 
of identiiy matched against ol>served differeJic«‘s. In or<ler 
to meet the retort that affinity in bot«1ny is what w^c like to 
make it, by the arbitrary value which w'c attach to the charac¬ 
ters, I will assign to affinity the definite meaning of relfyion- 
ship by descent as indicated through the acce])ted natuia) 
classification. Tims the actual fact to lx; discovered by 
analogy, put at its lowest value, is how' tin* plants in question 
are classified in the accepted natural classification, and put 
at its highest value is how the two arc related by descent. 
Let one of these tw'o given plants be a shrub six feet high, 
with branches and stalked leaves, with Us inflorescence in 
branching masses, without any ‘ bract ’ or small leaf at the 
base of each mass, with white flowers, with nearly black fruit, 
and when young having its leaves covered with silky hairs. 
Let the other plant be herbaceous, six inches high, not 
branched, jrith no stalks to its leaves, its flowers in heads 
which do not branch, but which have four conspicuou.s 
yellowish ' bracts ’ at the base ; the flowers are ituvple, the 
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fruit red, and the leaves have only a few hairs on them. Add 
to these differences that the general look and habit of the plants 
are very different. Now set against the above differences 
such points of identity as number of parts of the flower, 
structure of the flower (polypetalous with inferior ovary and 
epigynous stamens and i)etals), the structure of the fruit, 
the partly identical growth of the head of flowers (an ‘ umbel * 
in the small plant, and a * cyme * in the large one), and certain 
l^eculiarities of the leaf surface, such hairs as there are being 
closely ap])ressed, and the nerves having a j^eculiar prominence. 
Perhaj)s it is rather easier to make out a long list of identities 
between the two plants than to make out a long list of differ¬ 
ences. But we might really lengthen either list to infinity 
by subdividing in detail characters which have been mentioned 
in the abstract. I have little doubt however that in micro¬ 
scopic structure of petals, pollen-grains, &c. there would be 
some striking identities, hardly comjKJiisated by differences. 
Still we can see at once that no ratio between number of 
identities and number of differences can be constructed 
which will tell us anything—the number on each side is 
almost purely arbitrary. The value or importance is what 
we have to considei. 

In what does the value of characters consist as a basis of 
natural classification or as a jiroof of common descent ? 
Largely no doubt in theii' connection with the number and 
general arrangement of parts. Evolution only accounts for 
essential changes and their consequences, and though it 
may modify the number of parts and their turangement, at 
first superficially and in course of generations more pro¬ 
foundly, yet an older general arrangement survives long 
beneath the modification and can as a rule be traced there.^ 
The arrangement of those four or five whorls of leaves on a 
shortened stalk, which w'e call the flower, is thus one dominant 
feature in the analogical estimate of a plant*s‘affinities. Its 
inferential value is the same whether we call it one point of 

’ See Darwin’s lieantiful verification of the modifications of the 
orchid-blosscon by following the spiral vessels which indicatb the position 
of the original petals in the modified corolla ; Fertilisation of Orchids, 
p. 3S9 ff. Homology is an analogical conception in the logical sense. 
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identity^ or iive» or twenty. It will be observed iliai in 
OHisidering a plant in the light of evolution we have a com¬ 
bination of the higher and lower forms of teleology, related 
negatively to each other. Just as in the example employed 
above of the ' French microscope-stand we have here 
within the basis of analogy both a definite purpose suggesting 
definite means, and the mere tendency of individual or racial 
characteristics to perpetuate themselves. The local manu¬ 
facturers’ custom is gradually modified towards the better 
mechanical adaptation, as the organism is gradually modified 
towards the better mechanical adaptation. At any moment 
a manufacture or an organism is a compound of recent useful 
change, and of survival, some of which survival is obsolete, 
and some, the major part probably, has never ceased to be 
useful. 

Thus, in the establishment of common descent, there is a 
s{>ecial value in what recent evolutionary modification is likely 
to have spared This would include both underlying arrange¬ 
ments which evolution would take very long to touch, and 
trifling details which it would have no reason for touching. 

The account which I gave of the differences Ixjtween the 
]>lants in question is the account of a common observer ; the 
accounl of their idejitities is the account of a botanist. This, 
it may be said, is enough to vitiate the argument against a 
ratio, for of course knowledge and judgment arc to be used 
in making the enumerations. But the idea of enumetation 
gives us no right to employ botanical knowledge. It is only 
the idea of a presumption resting negatively or ix)sitivcly on 
teleology that enables knowledge to operate in assigning value 
to index-characters. Thus in judging of the plants in question 
we have to distinguish the element of heredity, or self-main¬ 
tenance in the lower sense including the deeper and also the 
more trivial survivals, from self-preservation in the higher 
sense (thou^ even here not involving conscious intention) in 
the set of recent differentiations introduced by evolution. 
Even thus we omit much that is most interesting and impor¬ 
tant. Evolution can for example assimilate plants of different 
origin as Wu as differentiate plants of the same descent, and 
we ought propcarly to show that any identities un which we 
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rely cannot have been initiated by such assimilation.^ We have 
so far anticipated this demand by requiring the identities to 
refer to matters with which evolution is not likely to have 
recently interfered. 

Tlie plants of which I have been speaking are Comm 
sanguinea, common dogwood, and Cornus suecica, the Swedish 
or dwarf cornel. They are in fact species of the same genus. 
But the four yellowish bracts round the flower-heads of the 
dwarf cornel have the appearance of petals and form a striking 
superficial difference between the two plants, not to mention* 
the enormous disparity in size. And now, possessing the 
names of the two plants, and having thus opened to us what 
is known of their local distribution, we can confirm our ana¬ 
logical estimate based on passive self-preservation or heredity, 
by a presumption drawn from the coherence of the modifica¬ 
tions which that estimate ascribes to active self-preservation, 
i.c. to evolution since the divergence of the species. The 
smaller plant is sub-Alpine and Arctic ; the larger belongs to 
southern England and to temi)erate climates. This fact 
suggests that the smaller plant, whether driven northwards 
by a change of climate, or simply maintaining a }x>rtion of its 
old habitat, has been dwarfed or has not grown larger, and has 
comi)ensated for its smallness by the brilliant simulated flower. 
Its distinctive leaf-growth and flower-growth may be summed 
lip as a dwarfed or at least as a miniature growth, stalks and 
brandliings having disappeared or not ajipeared. How the con¬ 
trast between the inconspicuous small dark purple flower of the 
small plant and the larger white flower of the large plant is to 
be explained I am unable to suggest. But it is hard to sup¬ 
pose that the jietal-like bracts of the small plant are not in some 
NN ay a comiiensation for the inconspicuousness of its flower. 
Cdncur- iv. Before reducing this example to regular form it is worth 
wliile to remark that, by assuming the two plants to be giiven 
Negative compare, we presupyKise the work of enumirative induc- 
Cwfirma- tion to be done to our hand. And in fact, where a subject- 
matter falls under an existing science, we are already in general 

* Such identities are called in biological language ‘ hotu^lastic ', as 
opposed to ' homogenetic '. The daisy, for example, is a head of flowers 
that mimics the appearance of a single flower. 
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beyim 4 the stage of Enumerative Induction, though it may 
of course operate in particular unfamiliar instances. But 
speaking gmerally, tlie abstract ideas which guide Comparison 
are active in every special science as precepts filled with 
a content capable of guiding elementar\^ observations. \Vc 
approach an element, or a plant, or a part of speech, just as 
the state approaches a taxpayer, with a schedule in which the 
heads of our requirements are already jotted down, forming an 
abstract analysis of the predicates with which, in the class of 
cases in question, w'e are concerned. But if, supposing our¬ 
selves unfurnished with such a schedule, we construct a 
conjunctive Induction for the case before us, it would run in 
some such fashion as this :— 

These two plants * have similar l>erries ; 

These two plants have similar leaf-nerves ; 

The conjunction of similar leaf-nerves and similar berries 
may not be an accident.® 

Then the Analogical argument would fall into some such 
shape as— 

^Having similar berries is conjoined in these plants with a 
pervading identity of underlying (and so long inherited) 
strurture ; 

Having similar leaf-nerves is conjoined in these plants, 
&c., &c. ; 

Having these similar berries is connected by an under¬ 
lying (and so long inherited) structure with having these 
leaf-nerves. 

And, as we saw', tw'o further analogies would confirm 
this :— 

The resemblance in the berries is Conjoined in these plants 
writh trivial identities of structure (e.g. closely appressed 
hairs on the leaves) not likely to be modified by evolution ; 

The resemblance in the leaf-nerves is conjoined in these 
plants writh trivial identities, &c.. See. ; 

' * Plant' here species. This equivalence itself rests on analogical 
argument, which however is presupposed in any highly developed 
language, though not for all classes of objects. See above on Individual 
Judgment, aJd Lotee, I.ogik, sect. 14, on ‘ first universals 

* In strict form, ' Similar leaf-nerves perhaps are (invqlvc) similar 
berries.' 
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These attributes are connected with each other by attri¬ 
butes probably hereditary. 

And contra-positively, giving affirmative content to the 
negations, but leaving them their negative value in inference:— 

What is not identical in the fruit-growth (e.g. the clustering 
and the isolation of the fruit) is not a property likely to 
be remotely hereditary (because obviously modified by 
alteration of length of the stalks, i.e. by dwarfing); 

W^hat is not identical in the flow'er-growth (e. g. the presence 
and absence of the four white bracts) is not a property 
likely to be remotely hereditary (because obviously related 
to the inconspicuous flower, i. e. to dwarfing) ; 

What is not identical in the flower-growth of these plants 
is united with what is not identical in the fruit-structure 
as parts in a set of proj^erties not likely to be remotely 
hereditary. 

The true relation of these arguments to each other would l^e 
that they should fonn a single analogical inference, in which 
each positive premise and the positive conclusion should be 
materially defined and limited by the corresponding negative 
judgment. Wlien this reciprocal adjustment was completed, 
\vc should have analysed each of the plants into two related 
s3fstenis, in resix;ct of one of which systems the two plants 
would coincide, and in res]ject of the other of wliich they 
woujd differ. The one system wuuld point to the construction 
of a common ancestor ; the other would point to the evolu¬ 
tional history of the species since their divergence. As their 
Ixmndaries would precisely fit each other we should, in arguing 
on the basis of either, be supported by the defining influence 
of the other ; that is to say, every judgment A is B would be 
supported by its converses Not-A is not-B, and Not-B is not-A. 
But though sucU negative relation of positive contents is 
valuable in analogy as elsewhere, yet to be fully effectwe it 
presupposes great accuracy and exhaustiven^ of anal3rsis, 
which is not usually to be obtained where analogy floiuishes, 
and w'hich, if obtained, takes us beyond analogy. By its 
negative aspect such inference leans over to Scientific Induc¬ 
tion, while by its appeal to the coherent nature of a system 
it tends tb pass into definite or pliilosophical subsumption. 
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V. Analc^y, like EQumerative Inducticm, is a critical point Divcr< 
from which two tracks of knowledge diveige. In assigning the iii 
coherence of attributes within a system we cannot but be con- analogy, 
fronted with negative relations, which are the conditions of all 
precise determination and of all causal or necessary inference. 

This feature of deepening analogical consideration ix)ints 
forward to scientific induction—the analysis of the teleological 
whole, or, a fortiori, of the unformed datum of perception, into 
its definite and necessary constituent relations. The goal of 
this path is the abstract Hypothetical judgment which forms, 
as we have seen, the point of transition between inference by 
combination of abstract relations and inference through the 
nature of concrete subjects. 

On the other liand, if we continue to regard the concrete 
subject from the point of view of its totality, which has begun 
to dawn upon us in analogical inference, our principle of 
inference tends to assume the slia|>e of a concrete whole, under¬ 
stood as a synthesis of abstract relations. Such a subject 
combines within itself, in perfect equilibrium, the two aspects 
of the universal which have occupied us throughout—the 
aspect of concrete reality and that of aijstract interconnection. 

Inference based u|x>n contents of this nature ma>’ take the 
shape the complete subsuinjjtive Syllogism in fig. i, or, 
when more adequately expressed, of inference under a dis¬ 
junction, or finally of the explicitly teleological infejrence 
respecting beauty 01 g<x)dness. 

It is plain that to employ in inference sucli a subject notion 
as I have just indicated presupposes a detailed mastery of 
the abstract relations which enter into it, and therefore pre¬ 
supposes the advance, which was abcjve descril)ed as a diver¬ 
gence taking the direction of the hypothetical judgment. The 
subject can be known as an emtxxiied purpose only by inference 
basad on its necessary constituent relations. Why then should 
we regard th# abstract hypothetical judgment as belonging to 
a track that diverges from the direct high-road of concrete 
knowledge ? The reason is simply that in the formation and 
combination of Hypothetical judgments we sacrifice reality for 
the sake of necessity, and lose an element which was present 
in Analogy. In other words, the Hypothetical judgment with 
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the combining inference that belongs to it is itself an apex 
or climax of one whole tendency of knowledge—of the mechan* 
ical view of the world which considers necessity apart from 
reality, and to which disease is as orderly a sequence as health. 
Tliis is the view of the eye of purely physical science, which 
in a catastrophe that should extinguish life on the surface of 
the globe might see ‘ no more disorder than in the sabbatical 
peace of a summer sea This aspect of knowledge has been 
hufliciently analysed and discussed in our treatment of matlie- 
matical inference which is its purest form. My excuse for 
constantly recurring to it must be that a thorough understand¬ 
ing of its range and consequences is the primary condition of 
any clear thinking on the subject of the reign of law, which, 
as thus isolated, is absolutely indifferent to the purposes and 
interests that give reality its relation to mankind. The appar¬ 
ently self-dependent completeness of this anal5d:ic view of the 
universe gives it a right to an independent development, 
although this right of independence which it claims may also 
Ik* regarded as a limitation to which it submits. Science, pro¬ 
fessing to be purely physical, has, as we have partly seen and 
shall mt)rc fully see, in our own day at least occupied itself 
with ideas which fall outside the categories of abstract nec^ 
sity. And this was hai'dly avoidable ; for we have seen over 
and over again that necessity must rest upon reality, and tliat 
therefore the self-completeness of the mechanical view of 
things is in this ultimate instance merely apparent. 

' Professor liiixlcy in Conti-iiip. Review, Peh. 18S7. P'or a further 
consideration of this point of view, see chap, vii, below. 
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Scientific Induction by Analysis 

The moment we begin to demand precise definition of rela¬ 
tions and to attempt analysis, we are, as the development of 
analogy proved to us, face to face with inference from negations. 

I. I will now speak shortly of the nature of this inference, and N^ative 
will then attempt to explain its function in inductive anal>’sis. 

i. All inference depends on the relation of differences within its gene- 
a universal; and negative inference, in its fundamental nature, 
does not deviate from this principle. It may Ix^ laid down at uitions. 
once that the ideal of negative inference is to lx: looked for in 
Inference under Disjunction, as the ideal of negative Judg¬ 
ment is to be looked for in negation under Disjunction. Our 
discussion on the connection between bare negation and signi¬ 
ficant negation will have prepared us for this conception. 

But negative inference in this sense is not a i)eculiar or 
separable form of reasoning. Negation and Affirmation in 
disjunctive or precise thinking are respectively double-edged ; 
and though tliis character which thouglit acquires from being 
imbued with negation is pre-eminently distinctive of thought 
that lias reached the stage in question, yet it does not admit 
of being ascribed to negation as contrasted in the abstract 
with affirmation. It is for this reason that in treating ol 
calculation and of geometrical reasoning it has been unneces¬ 
sary to devote special attention to negative inference. Nega¬ 
tion appears no doubt in mathematical principles and theorems, 
e.g. in the definition of parallel straight lines, or in the theorem 
that if two circles cut one another they shall not have the same 
centre. But as a general rule—I will not venture to say univer¬ 
sally—it is eafty to substitute for a negative expression of this 
kind a definite though not thoroughly particularised positive 
expression, which possibility goes to show that the negative 
expression was adopted rather for some rhetorical convenience 
—e.g. for \>revity—than because a positive expression was 
unattainable. Often, as in the second of the above*examples, 
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the negative form of a conclusion arises from the employmait 
of an indirect proof. And an indirect proof can only operate 
under a disjunction. True, in the present example the dis- 
junction seems to be merely formal,—i. e. to consist simply in 
a positive judgment and bare negation ; * have the same 
centre/ ' have not the same centre.' But ‘ have not the same 
centre * in case of circles means * have different centres the 
relations of which are easily seen in general from the content 
of the indirect proof itself. In mathematical or pure mechan¬ 
ical reasoning there is no room for anything approximating to 
bare negation—^the excluding motive must be definitely 
demonstrable, and contains tlie idea, though not necessarily 
the particulars, of an assignable quantitative difference between 
the excluding and the excluded content.^ Incommensurable 
quantities are, so far as incommensurable, not quantities at all. 
'J'hroughout this region of inference therefore negation and 
affirmation have as a rule their ideal complementary position, 
and no ground is given for a special and separate treatment 
<)f negative inference. For this same reason, however, where 
and in as far as negative inference formally occurs within this 
sphere, it formally falls outside the character required of com¬ 
bining inference, and must be technically referred, not indeed 
to subsumption, but fo a special genus which also includes 
any negative reasoning that may arise within the limits proper 
to subsumption. 

But when we turn from calculation with precise scales of 
difference to the traditional form of the subsumptive syllogism, 
the inherent paradox of negative inference immediately stands 
in our path. The syllogistic rules undoubtedly contemplate 
inference from bare negation, and also, so far as they are 
concerned, inference that has bare negation for its con¬ 
clusion. But all inference, we have been insisting, lests on 
an identical nature or a pervading universal, which preset ibes 
a relation, whether definite or indefinite, betwien its differ¬ 
ences. How can a universal prescribe a relation between 
itself and a content which falls wholly outside it, and is 
absolutely disparate and alien to its nature ? ^ 

* So that;vre need not say * is ' or ' is notbut' differ by a yard ‘ the 
same to a y'ard^'. 
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We were met by this difficulty in the discussion oi the 
n^atively infinite judgment, and of the ultimate indemon- 
strability of the negative as such. Where there is absolutely 
no connection it is impossible for denial to be intelligible ; and 
what is not intelligible cannot convey a truth. ^ Denials which 
though frivolous seem true have some shade of assignable 
meaning beneath them.' Therefore the only true meaning of 
an inference in Celarent is e. g.— 

To be a man excludes being a monkey (in virtue of a certain 
universal nature which including both assigns an intelligible 
difference between the two); 

Socrates is a man ; 

Socrates is not a monkey. 

But the ordinary graphical representations of the extensive 
syllogism slur over this difference, and leave us to suppose that 
from an uUer absence of connection together with an assignable 
connection we can infer an absence of connection, which is to 
introduce the infinite judgment into inference It is worth 
^x>inting out, however, that even the true reasoning in Celarent, 
considered as starting with its conclusion as a suggestion to 
be proved,^ begins with something nearer a bare denial, and 
ends with an intelligibly motived exclusion. ‘ Socrates is not 
a momiey ; ’ * Socrates having the natute of a man, cannot be 
a monkey/ 

Thus in syllogistic negative inference we find (i) the errone¬ 
ous idea that negation is utter disconnection, and that negation 
in this sense, baure negation, can be intelligibly asserted and 
inferred. And we have (2) the true idea that negation in order 
to be significant must fall within a controlling identity, 
although its ultimate shape is indemonstrable, and qua inde¬ 
monstrable or irrational falls into a genus by itself, and outside 
both subsumption and construction. And,as a testimony to 
the inevitable power of formalism in any symbolic scheme of 
inference, we^ay point out (3) that the accepted syllogistic 

* For examples, see Book 1, chap. vii. 

* I am confident that thie is as a rule the most instructive point of 

view from which to analyse inference, corresponding best to the vital 
proceM of thnught. The essential question is, what difference is there 
in the conclusioa as a judgment, before and after, or in and out of the 
inference. * 
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rule that there can be no inference from two negative prmises 
is really an oi^hoot of the idea of bare negation. 

ii. If we have two bare negations or mere disconnections 
—negatively infinite judgments—^notliing follows, because 
• nothing is said. And as two negations will always present the 
external appearance of two mere disconnections, and will be 
ambiguous in interpretation, concealing their positive aspect, 
it is well to maintain this rule in a symbolic scheme of inference. 
Once at least in every inference, the rule says, you must show 
your hand, and develope your universal in terms of its positive 
content. Then, with one i)ositive relation of content before 
us, we shall not be far out, it is implied, in interpreting the 
denial which is subjoined to it. 

Nevertheless, it must be maintained that the negative 
syllogism acquires scientific value just in the degree in which 
this rule is disregarded and in which the syllogism is conse¬ 
quently informal. If negative inference has any value it is 
the establishment ot exact and self-consistent boundaries 
l)etween the species of any genus, oi the modifications of any 
principle. 

The rule that two negatives give no conclusion has been 
impeached by good authorities * in respect of the third figure— 
the figure which we followed in our account of Enumerative 
Induction. This figure is obviously adapted for the expression 
of a positive instance, oi of an exception—of an instance which 
comes under the condition of a rule but of which the consequent 
annexed by the rule to its condition does not hold good.* Wliy 
should it not also express a true negative instance, i. e. a negation 
which does not conflict with but corroborates the rule by 
coming neither under the condition nor undei the consequent ? 
In insisting on such a principle as ‘ Whatever gravitates is 
matter ’ we may often find ourselves relying on such instances 
as ‘ Light is not matter ; Light does not gravitate ; .*. Some¬ 
thing w'hich is not matter does not gravitate or vice versa, 

' Lotze, Logic, sect. 89 ; Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 254, quoting 
Jevons. 

* Or in case of a reciprocal judgment, also trice versa. Etren in a rule 
which is not reciprocal, a great extension of the consequent beyond the 
condition i# always suspicious. 
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making in favour of the contra-positive converse either ol 
* Whatever gravitates is matter * or of its reciprocal * Whatever 
is matter gravitates \ 

It has been objected against this case of a conclusion from 
two negations that either the argument has four terms or one 
of the premises is affirmative. If the two premises are mere 
denials, then neither of them can furnish the negative predicate 
required to be subject of the conclusion. For this subject 
must be a positive content merely determined in one aspect 
by a negation. A bare negation cannot be subject in any 
judgment. If on the contrary in one premise such a positive 
content negatively determined is the predicate, and the fallacy 
of four terms is thus avoided, then that premise is affirmative 
in form and the conclusion is not drawn from two negatives. 

This objection is not only sound in form, but has substantial 
justification. It is well known that to attach the negative 
closely to the predicated content has a tendency to transform 
the idea so negated from an excluded content into a positive 
opposite. A form like * not-moral ’ cannot maintain itself in 
living thought. It must advance to ‘ immoral ’ or fall back 
to * what is not moral And if we admit that in the third 
syllogistic figure the same judgment can be both affirmative 
and negative—for accepting the aboVe case of inference 
amounts to accepting this—it is hard to say why the same 
double character should not be adopted, and conclusions |rom 
two negatives introduced, in the remaining figures as W'ell. 
In the second figure we should be tempted actually to take an 
affirmative conclusion frf)m two negative premises ; but as the 
ambiguous term is here the middle term, and not the subject 
of the conclusion, we cannot do this without treating lx)tli 
premises as affirmative (to secure an identical middle) and 
thereby reducing our conclusion to a problematic judgment,^ 
thus/i 

Good woilcmen do not complain of their tools ; 

My pupils do not complain of their tools ; 

My pupils are probably good workmen. 

’ Both preihises must be taken in the same way, though both may 
be taken as eith«r negative or affirmative. It is only the contrast of 
exclusion with assertion that can give a certain result in thc*figare. 

ima I 
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Or again. 

Not good workmen are not satisfied with their tools; 

Not-my-pupils are not satisfied with their tools ; 

Not-my-pupils are probably not good workmen. 

Our treatment of analogy would also be illustrated by the 
case in which Not-A and Not-B join in a positive C. But as 
both premises would then be formally affirmative, the case 
does not come under the present head. 

It is imixjssible to deny that arguments like the above may 
have material weight. Their value rests on the possibility of 
gathering up the phenomena just bordering on a s)rstem we 
are investigating into a system of their own, a, /i, y, limiting 
and limited by the former A, B, C at every point. We nearly 
achieved this—^rudely of course—in our comparison of Comus 
sanguinea and Cornus suecica. We then obtained two systems, 
A, B, C and a, /J, y, such that A, B, C were respectively not-o, 
not-/:j, and not-y, while a, }:i. and y were respectively not-A, 
not-B, and not-C. B and /i, the two dominant or middle terms, 
stood, it will be rcmeml>ered, for ‘ inherited from before diver¬ 
gence of the species ’ and ' modified by recent evolution ' 
respectively ; and the object was to attach all the peculiarities 
of the two [»lants sj-stematically to one or other of these con¬ 
ceptions. Obviously in such a case it doi>eiids merely on our 
point of view whetiicr we lake as premises ‘ Not-A and Not-C 
aie Nol-B or ‘ a and y are Not-B or ' Not-A and Not-C 
are fi which are the vaiious forms suggested alnive. 

In the same way it might be argued in fig. i that 

No mere animal has language ; 

A deaf mute is no mere animal; 

A deaf mute has language. 

Horrible as these arguments must apjxiar to any one conversant 
with syllogistic rules, I do not see how they are to lie kept out 
if the argument from tw^o negations in fig. 3 is admitted. 

There is however an indispensable condition bn which alone 
anv value can be ascribed to these inferences. This is that 
the negation of a content should in all cases be merely an 
aspect of a positive content * which Is really in question, and 

' There is a puzzling inconsistency in this identification, because the 
treatment bi ' man is not-mortal' as an affirmative judgment, which 
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this we know to be the case in all significant negation, although 
not reckoned upon in the technical rules of the syllogism. 
Mweover, we have seen, that we are not bound to omit in the 
conclusion of inference any relevant matter given in the pre¬ 
mises. But if not, we can in any case secure the positive 
significance of the denial of a content by supplying in the 
conclusion the middle term of whicli it is denied. Thus in one 
of the above examples we may conclude ‘ J-ight is something 
which does not gravitate, and is not material 
iii. We have now obtained the logicjil formulation of the The , 
Negative Instance. Like the Exception, it begins in Enu- iJ,s*ance. 
merative Induction, and is capable of development tlirough 
Analogy. I shall assume throughout my examination of its 
working, in order to avoid uninstructive complications, tliat 
the rule or law suggested by EnunuTative Induction, of which 
the negative instance is confirmatory, has come to l)egin with 
from affirmative instances, and is expressed in an affirmative 
judgment. Then we may formulate the cases supplied by 
mere Enumerative Induction, with their sequels in Analogy, 
as follows :— 


AFPIRMAIIVIi IN'jI'ANCE 

l'J.\( EPTION 

Nkgaiive Insianck 

Symholii 

ujigesting 

again.st • 

confirming 

hclieiiie nl 

the facte rule that 11 ii jnoli.ibly C. 

Instance->. 

A is C; 

A is not (' ; 

: a is not (1 ; 

I'.miniei 

A is B ; 

A i.s B ; 

1 a is not B ; 

ativc fn- 

B is or may he f. 

B may not he (' 

j .•. Not-B may he 

1 Not-C, 

(luctibii. 

C is .V y z R' ; 

C is not X V 

Not-C i.s X, y, K,*; 

Analogy. 

B is a: y z R' ; 

i.e. IS jr, y^ z, K,’) ; 

Not-B is X, y, z, R,’; 


B is for good ! 

B is x y ^ R1 ; 

.'. Not-B i.s Not-C. 


reasons likely to be C. 

B is not exactly C. 

* 1. c. (’ i.s B). 



I have regarded as making ' not-mortal ' a positive «r significant content, 
was historicalljr, as reference to a class ' not-inortal ', the origin of the 
‘ infinite judgment ' which is the very type of hare negation. Tlic inter¬ 
pretation employed m the text regards ‘ not-mortal ’ not as a fictitious 
class bat as a positive attribute excluding mortality. 

' Analysis of A. ^ 

* The analysis of a, which is not-A, i. e. not x y s K. 



Example 
of In- 
stanccN. 


Kii\iiner- 
iitivp In¬ 
duction. 


.\nalogy. 
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Ai'kirmative Instance Exception ‘ Neoattve Instance | 
suggesting against cemfinning 

the flower-structure in these two plants probably 
' is characteristic of a common descent shown , 

! also in the leaf-structure. 


In these two plants 
there is similar leaf- 
^ structure ; 

In these two plants 
I there is similar flower- 
: structure ; 

‘ The flower-struc- 
t ture may he an cle¬ 
ment in an inherited 
group of qualities to 
; which the leaf-.struc- , 
i ture also belongs (or, ■ 
lin brief, may lie at ■ 
I bottom one with the' 
, leaf-structure). 


The leaf-.structnre 
in these two plants can 
I be connected with a 
i whole .set of identical 
I generic properties; 
j The flower-.structure 
I in these two plants m 
iclude.s a whole set of 
! uhuiticul generic pro- 
; pel ties : 

j The flower .struc¬ 
ture in these two 
plants probably i.s cha 
racteristic of a com 
i inon descent .shown 
I also in the lcaf-sti;uc- 
ture. 


In these two plants 
there is not wholly 
identical leaf-struc¬ 
ture ; 

In these two plants 
there i.s wholly identi¬ 
cal flower-structure ; 

Flower-structure 
seems not to be gene- 
rically connected with 
lcaf-.striicture. 


J .eaves have not the 
same .stalk ariAUge 
ment (i. e. are sessile in 
,oni' case and stalke<l in 
the other); 

Flowers Ji.tve tlie 
same stalk - arrange¬ 
ment III iKith plants 
(i.e. are stalked in 
lH)th) ; 

.’. Mower-structure 
docs not follow varia¬ 
tions of leaf-structure 
(in these tw'o plants, 
i.e. species). 


In some aspects of 
these two plants there 
ts a difference, c.g. of 
leaf-stalk ; 

In some aspects of 
these two plants there 
IS a difference, c, g. of 
flower-stalk (umbels 
V. cymes); 

The difference of 
leaf-.stalk may be con¬ 
nected through those 
asi>ect.s of the two 
plants) with the dif¬ 
ference of flower- 
stalk. 

The difference of 
leaf-stalk Mongs to 
a connected set of as¬ 
pects * of these two 
plants not concerned 
with their remote 
hereditary properties; 

The difference of 
I flower-stalk belongs 
j to a connected set of 
aspects * of these two 
plants not concerned 
with their remote: 
hereditary properties; 

. The difference of, 
ieal-stalk is connected 
with the difference of 
flower-stalk by a rela¬ 
tion not concerned i 

t 

with their remote, 
hereditary properties. 


^ The Exception of course cannot be made successful it the Negative 
Instance is to be so. I have therefore treated the Exceptiem as a mis¬ 
taken intei'pretation of the facts which the N^ative Instance interprets 
rightly. * Vix., the recent dwarfing of one plant. 
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2. The object of Scientific Induction is, givm a st^gc^d Scientific 
coherence, 'B may be (probably is) C,' which has become^6^*^ 
through analc^ a hypothesis in germ represented by an 
‘ importance * attached to the mediating content * y s R, to 
bring such a coherence into tlie form of one or many pure 
Hypothetical judgments. The outward and visible side of this 
process is to modify the rule, i.e. the contents B and C with 
their connecting content y r R, so that there shall be no 
exceptions ‘ B is not quite C *, and that the two contrapositive 
converses ‘ Not-C is not-B ’ and ‘ Not-B is not-C ' ^ shall be 
true when filled up v'ith positive contents jMccisely excluding 
B and C respectively. The inward and intellectual side of the 
process however simi)ly consists in grasping a necessary relation 
based upon some fundamental reality. This tssential activity 
of the scientific spirit can only l>e characterised beforehand in 
respect of its most general attributes, which are embodied in 
the external process to be descrilK^d as Scientific Induction. 

We can affirm from the known nature of the logical universal 
that it must l)e purified by excei)tions and finally limited by 
negations. But as all data presented to us are thoroughly 
concrete, it follows that there is an endless possibility of erro¬ 
neous abstraction andconstruction in all adjustment of contents 
to one another, so that the outward anti visible side of induc¬ 
tion, though knowable in res[x^t of certain es.s(*ntial phases, 
can never a.ssume the character of a mechanical method or 
royal road to knowledge. In the same way the ultimate 
necessity of the law or princijile at which w'e arrive can l)e 
guaranteed by no general considerations. It dejKmds in 
general, we know, on the systematic necessity of the negations, 
which, representing its relation tfi^ the reality within which it 
falls, hedge it in on every side and exhibit it as no longer itself, 
but as transformed, whenever and in as fai; as their limits are 
passed. But the specific necessity of individual truths cann<»t 
be assigned any general theory of science. 

i. Induction then in its most general sense consLst.s in satis- Induction 
fying the principle of sufficient reason hy an analysis of 

cnr«, 

‘ The contrapositive converse ot C is B, whicli aitirniative judgment, 
and therefore ito contrapositive conveTf*^, must \h‘ true if B is C. is to Ik* 
a pure or reciprocal judgment. * 
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experience, directed to revealing the true coherence of differ¬ 
ences within universals. But as soon as this is stated, a 
difficulty arises in distinguishing Induction from Inference as 
such, which has precisely the same object. A.nd this difficulty 
has, historically sj^caking, prevented the range of Induction 
from being consi.stently defined. As in Jevons’ theory of 
Induction, the most recent and, so far as I know, the most 
thorough and appreciative account of the o|)eration, so in 
Mill's famous analysis of the four methods of experimental 
enquiry, we are dealing with processes essentially deductive. 
On the other hand, if we try to confine ourselves to what has 
l>et;n termed ‘ Inference from ]»articulars to particulars ’ we 
cannot meet the requirements of Scientific Induction. The 
name .Scientific Induction is indeed something of a contra¬ 
diction in terms. Induction is meant to mean the treatment 
of instances. In this meaning the idea of cnumciration and 
ev'en of the calculus of chan< es is confused with the idea of 
an analysis of observations— a confusion all the harder to 
disentangle, because numlx!i of ol)servations does as a rule 
assist analy.sis and contribute to eliminating error. Scientific 
analysis as such, however, does not deal with instances, but 
only with contents. When we s]>eak of a scientific treatment 
of instances, we mean a precise dettrmination and skilful 
resolution of their coni cut. 

Therefore the distinction between Induction and other forms 
of Inference, erroneously described as the distinction Ijetween 
Induction and Deduction, is chiefly a distinction of aspects^ 
largely based on a confused idea of Induction, but yet in some 
<legrw justified. I have just spoken of the confused idea in 
virtue of which Induction is regarded as a treatment of in¬ 
stances pure and simple. I need only add that a semi-numerical 
content may often, have to be added to an inductive analyses 
of causes, where our knowledge of conditions falls short. 
Here we really fall back on number, on ratio instances to 
instances. If a self-fertilised flower is fertilised qo times in 
lOO cases, and an insect-fertilised flower only 20 times in 100 
cases, then the numl>er of cases strengthens the unlikelihood 
of any exceptional variety and relevancy of unknown con¬ 
ditions, and we take self-fertilisation to lie the more effective 
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process, because there arc fewer unknown conditions which 
stop it, or more which assist it. This helps the confusion which 
r^ards Induction in contrast to Deduction as an affair of 
number of instances. 

Again, Induction docs not exclude Deductive processes. All 
Induction whatever is guided by principles ; and Induction 
as considered in Jevons' theory essentially consists in processes 
of mediate Inference, which he explicitly calls Deduction, and 
which operate by deriving data deductively from hypothetical 
premises. And usage bears him out. The verification of 
h3rpothesis has been considered from Bacon downward as an 
integral part of scientific induction. And nothing can be more 
deductive than the connection of a hypothesis w'ith the con¬ 
sequences by which it is verified. 

But the distinction, as one of a.si)ects, is justified. It is 
nearly akin to, but not identical with, the distinction between 
discovery and proof. This distinction indeed we refused to 
recognise, because what is not ]>roved is not really discovered. 
Nor does Induction coincide with discovery. For discovery 
may include as in mathematical science construction and proof, 
which no one w'ould call inductive.* 

But in a deeper form an analogous distinction to that meant 
to be drawn between discovery and proof does hold good 
between Induction and Deduction. We may take Induction 
as Inference viewed from the side of the differences. Deduction 
as Inference viewed from the side of the universal. In Induc¬ 
tion par excellence the Real presents itself in concrete and more 
or less isolated data, in virtue of which the universal nature, 
or the system of further differences charged with the universal 
nature, is referred to reality. In Peduction par excellence the 
Real presents itself as qualified by an intelligible system— 
e. g. by mathematical attributes ; and further differences are 
refesred to reality as constructed by and out of this system. 
It may be doabted whether Newton's discovery of Gravitation 
was Inductive or Deductive. That in process it was largely 

' There may be and indeed must tw* true induction in mathematical 
mattis' in so as instances suggest underlying laws. I'he case of 
gravitation, to be discnssecl l>elow, illustrates the *legree in which this is 
posable. • 
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deductive there is of course no doubt. The popular stCKry 
however, about the falling apple,^ would indicate, if true, an 
inductive aspect—that of a problem set by concrete data, and 
resolved by anal3^is and hypothesis. But we must not supptose 
Newton’s mind to have been as empty of mathematical general* 
isations as our own. He probably brought a systematised 
qualification of Reality, drawn from elements in the researches 
of previous mathematicians, to meet the facts that demanded 
explanation. In this example the aspects of Induction and of 
Deduction are about equally balanced, and we see the whole 
principle involved in the distinction together with its merely 
transitory importance. The relation of the imiversal to its 
differences is not affected by the order in which they have 
presented themselves to us as qualifications of Reality. But 
it is this order alone which furnishes the differentia of 
Induction. 

Regarded as relations within a system, i.e. in the light of the 
principle of Sufficient Reason, all inductive explanations point 
beyond themselves. They demand in the first instance the 
explicit statement of the system from which their neexissity 
is derived, and thus they appeal as W'e have seen from the 
pure Hypothetical judgment to the Notional or Disjimctive 
judgment. But the underlying real systems themselves are 
in various degrees limited and incomplete, and in virtue of 
their finite nature, as we have seen to be tlie case with space 
and time, demand explanations which go further and further 
afield in accounting for the boundaries which persistently 
present themselves. The task of explanation imposed upon 
the mind by the principle of sufficient reason is therefore an 
endless task. The principle of sufficient reason, as Schopen* 
hauer says, is not like a cab which you can send away when 
it has brought you to your destination. Nothing is isolated, 
but as the connections which debar isolation reach to infinity, 
nothing is complete, nor has W'hat it requires in order to justify 
its existence. This is the standpoint of relativity, which 
applies in a degree to all known matters. How far we can 
escape from this standpoint, which has been called the stand* 

* For comments on this and for an excellent criticism on popular 
notions of Induction, see De Morgan's Budget of Paradoxes, pp. 49, 81. 
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point of the Understanding, and which as thus stated is merely 
an abstraction of our own minds, will appear when we return 
to more concrete forms of thought. 

Two observations may be made about the account here to be 
given of Scientific Induction. I shall not speak in it especially 
of Causation. I have attempted to show in Book I ^ 
that cause is a merely popular idea, indicating one or another 
iU'defined grade in the process of inductive explanation. The 
only distinctive peculiarity of Cause contrasted with Reason 
is that it refers to o|>eration in time. I believe that all which 
has value in this idea will be elucidated by our account of 
inductive explanation, taken together with the analysis of the 
idea of Cause to which I have referred. 

And I do not pro|>ose to give any account of inductive 
disproof. Disproof is for the theory of Inference only a form 
of correction or modification. If at any point we are unable 
to perform the processes necessary to con'ection, then we have 
pro tanio a disi>roof—if e.g. we fail in accommodating a sug¬ 
gested rule to actual exceptions, or actual exceptions to a 
suggested rule. But for theory such a failure is not a positive 
phenomenon. We must suj>pose that there is a true rule, 
which, if we could but hit upon it, w'ould cover the facts and 
appear as a correction of our disproved rule. The failure to 
light upon a hypothetical rule fulfilling these conditions is 
a mere delay in making the required correction, of ^hich 
theory need take no account. Bacon's complaint that the 
* axioma distinct ione aliqua frivola salvatur ’ is, but for 
' frivola ’ w'hich is its sting, an account of the sole and inevit¬ 
able process of knowledge. 

In order to exhibit distinctly the variations which impede 
a clear definition of Induction, I propose to speak separately 
of Induction as perceptive analysis and of Induction as 
inferential explanation. These two varieties, together with 
Analogical Inference and Enumerative Induction, are all con¬ 
fused together in the popular idea of Induction as opposed to 
Deduction.* 

* Chap. vi. 

“ Compare Mill, ii. 25 ff. He tries to separate Hypothesis from Induc¬ 
tion, but really includes, though he denies doing so, much* Hypothcou 
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Induction ii. Induction in the narrowest sense is perceptive analysis, 
t!ve*an^ a. We suppose ourselves to have obtained from any source 
lysis. whatever, all such sources being ultimately reducible to 
Symbolic analogy, the problematic judgment that the attribute m 
skm^ol occurrence B in virtue of a nature a 6 c R, has j)robably 
a necessary coherence with the attribute or event C. This 
is so far only a presumption arising from the value for cognition 
wliich we have been led to attach to the nature a h c R— 
a value dej)ending, in all the higher and truer applications 
of analogy, on the ultimate identity of human purposes and 
necessities,* and in the lower walks of inference on the identifi¬ 
cation of selbmaintenance or self-preservation with some such 
idea as that of purpose. I follow Lotze in employing an 
expression of the tyjMi a 6 c R in which a, 6 , c may be taken 
to stand respectively for definite attributes or relations and 
R for the residual nature of the concrete whole before us, con¬ 
sidered as only contributing its normal support to the opera¬ 
tions oi a b c and not as actively interfering to modify them. 
It is worth mentioning that Mill’s account of the Experimental 
methods, otherwise at least suggestive, is rendered terribly 
jHjrplexing by his use of corresponding letters A and a to 
indicate from the first the several antecedents and consequents 
underlying concrete phenomena. The result is that his first 
statement of every problem presupposes in symbolic form its 
expli^cit solution. When the })henomenon can he resolved into 
ant(‘cedents ABC and con.sequents a b c the work is already 
done. Mill, no doubt, does not mean to have determined by 
his expression the fact that a p>articular element A of the 
given content is from the first known to correspond to another 
p)articular element a. He intends A and a to be empty forms, 
indicating the problem which our analysis has to solve. But 
the correspondences of the symbolic letters are undoubtedly 
misleading. 

>n Induction. His te.<«t .s<>ems to t>e that where you have a vera causa you 
have Induction, not Hypothe.sis. But he admits that in Induction the 
feracauja may,not be known to be presen tin the case under inveatigatioit. 

' The process of learning a foreign language, and ultimately of 
understanding language at all, i.s an excellent example of this. We are 
guide«.l throughout by the assumption that identical aims and feelings 
underlie th# different systems of expression. 
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I mention this question partly because it illustrates our 
present task. The probUm is just to break up B into a )3 y R. 
so that we can say of each element in turn, ‘ If a R, then a R : 
and if a R» then a R.' In each case we must understand all 
the elements which we are not observing to fall back into the 
mass of R. This neglect of the other elements is capable of 
two interpretations. Either the other elements may be takcm 
to I'etain their normal relation to the a umier investigation, 
and are not especially and abnormally operative u])on it under 
the conditions of the oljservation, or they are actually inoi>era» 
tive and might be removed. This latter interpretation can 
never be justified without sijccial proof, which must address 
itself to a definite analysed K. For every conjunction of condi¬ 
tions whattiver is an R, i.e. an inexliaustible concrete, ev£*n 
in the most jirecise exjTcriment, and all that can ever be done 
in the way of isolation is to exclude some portion x of the 
whole concrete R, by substituting for it an element y which has 
the effect of turning R into R,. VW have then excluded 
but not R as such, i.e. we can only exclude R in as far as w'e 
can anal^e it. 

And to end the subject of symbolic exjiression, 1 may jioint 
out that for sim]>licity’s sake I shall not consider the whole 
analogiud suggestion ‘ B is jirobably cOnnec;lcd with C, both 
l>eing conjoined with a // c R but shall < onfine mj^elf to one 
member at a time, as we should have to do in a jirai^tical 
investigation, e.g. to ‘ B is conjoined with, and probably 
coheres with, rt ft c K 'I'his is not an inadequate treatment. 
It would he easy to add C as a cliaracler to a b c R, indicating 
that their conjunction must 1m* taken subject to unknown 
conditions ; and in any case the inyestigation of B in relation 
to IX ft c R is certain if pursued to the end to lay open the track 
of coherence l>etween a ft c R and C. Tlie Refect of symbolic 
mod«s of expression in these higher forms of reasoning is that 
not only are all elements of the content most variously inter¬ 
connected, and far from Ijeing on the same level in value, but 
also every element of the content is undergoing transformation 
from the l^eginning to the end of the whole process. Therefore, 
as Mill no doubt really intended, corre.sponding syml>ols like 
a and a represent a pair of .series or a pair of continuous 
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developments within the inference rather than a pair of fixed 
contents. 

Estab- I will begin by analysing at some length an example of 

c^^din analysis conducted chiefly through observation as 

ary Hy- opposed to experiment—though experiment was at times 
^^udg respect of its content just on the borderland 

raont, between analogy and scientific induction. 

It might be suggested without doing violence to facts that 
the Linnaean classification in botany corresponds on the whole 
to the stage of enumerative or conjunctive Induction; the 
mere natural classification to Analogical Inference; and 
the analysis of plant-structure and evolution in the light of 
the Darwinian hyix)thesis to scientific induction—to percep¬ 
tive induction where we deal with the visible adaptations of 
particular species, and to generalising or reflective induction 
when we lay down universiil conditions as controlling the 
evolution of the organic world. 

Let us suppose that Analogy, the habit of ascribing what 
I have ventured to call de facto purposes to adaptations in the 
organic world, has made it probable to us on inspecting the 
flower of the Bee Ophrys that it (B) is adapted for self¬ 
fertilisation (a 6 c R). 

Here the expressioit ‘ adapted for in consonance with the 
notion of de facto purpose, refers not merely to the mechanical 
adji^ptment of a contrivance, but to the fact of that contrivance 
actually achieving in normal use the purpose which it suggests. 
A case in which we cannot make out this additional element 
of meaning will be mentioned below, and in it the purpose will 
not rank as established by Induction. 

I should ol)serve, too, that the element C which we usually 
spoke of in analogy and which we mean to omit here for the sake 
of brevity may in*the present example be identified with any 
peculiarity the conjunction of which with the general appear¬ 
ance B might have first attracted our attention the flower B. 

Of course my analysis is only rough and typical. 1 select 
two or three prominent characters out of a whole apparatus 
of converging contrivances. 

The object is now to analyse the flower B in the light of 
a 6 c R. We may attempt this roughly as follows ;— 
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(a) Caudiclcs <stalks of polien'ina^es) are of the right 
length to (a) reach the stigma. 

(l3) Anther-cells open of themselves, and (b) let the pollen* 
masses faU to the level of the stigma. 

(y) Hanging poUen-masses oscillate in the wind till (c) they 
strike the stigma. 

R in this example has the significance that the remaining 
parts of the flower and plant are necessary to give the process 
its value, and to make it jjossible for the contrivance to operate, 
by nourishing and mechanically supporting the flower. But 
all this is involved in the nature of a plant, and therefore 
assuming a, /i, y to be in a living plant, and that, of course, 
the right plant, R need not be further considered in the analysis 
at present ; i.e. until it in some way interferes with the j)ossi* 
bility or reality of the action we are investigating. 

The very important relation of y to c in the above analysis 
assumes the operation of an external cause, and requires a 
confirmation without which the whole analysis is futile ; for 
as the pollen masses when liberated do not fall on tlie stigma, 
but only hang like a pendulum on the level of the stigma, it is 
incumbent on us to show how they can be and are brought 
in contact witli it. There is a further interest at this jwint 
in affirming or denying the action of injects, which are asually 
necessary to cross-fertilisation, but the need for whose inter¬ 
vention would impair the certainty whicii is the purp<jj>e of 
self-fertilisation. Here we have recourse to the negative 
instance which, here as usual, contains an cleni(‘nt of experi¬ 
ment. For the essence of the negative instance is to obtain 
a positive content equivalent ad hoc to an exclusion, and this 
can only be done by a disjunctive limitation of possibilities, 
and an exact ascertainment of the reahly within the possi¬ 
bilities so limited. The limitation of possibilities consists, not 
in removing all R, which is im^iossible, but in securing an H 
analysed and*believed to be passive ; and artificial combina¬ 
tions give the best chance of obtaining this condition. And 
tlK exact ascertainment of reality consists in observing a 
positive or n^ative condition, or both, whose nature we can 
exhaustively analyse. Here again artificial production gives 
the best chance. To test the connection of y (movement by 
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wind) with c (contact with stigma) Mr. Darwin put a spike of 
Bee Ophrys in water in a room. Thus he secured an R, 
residuary conditions, which he could ensure to be passive 
(absence of touching by animals or by any unknown cause of 
motion), and having thus limited the possibilities he was able to 
observe with certainty and with a high degree of exclusiveness 
the absence of wind, not-y, which resulted in absence of contact, 
not-f, the i)ollen-masses continuing to hang freely in front of 
the stigma. Thus he obtained the confirmatory or true nega¬ 
tive instance ‘ not-y is not c which is the contrapositive 
converse of ' c is y i.e. ‘ contact arises from wind.' We have 
lu‘n^ left the ground of formal logic,* in which ‘ not-y is not c ’ 
could only rest on the knowledge that ‘ c is y ’. In the process 
now considered ' c is y ' actually rests on the knowledge that 
‘ not-y is not c The corroborative power of the negative 
instance in induction depends on the fact that it has a positive 
content within the same ultimate system as c and y, and, 
within that system, related by way of definite negation to 
them. Thus the negative instance is capable of independent 
agreement with the positive case. ' Not-y is not c ' = ' Free 
caudicles without wind give no contact 

But it will be said that we have gone too fast. W^e read 
the ‘ free caudicles in*a loom give no contact ’ as ‘ not-y is 
iml c \ But it was probably also ' Not-G (no insects) is not c \ 
' where no insects, there no contact,' i.c. in searching R wc 
have found a not-(r, an absence of a condition, which, it is 
suggested, may not be, as R was meant to be, indifferent. 
W'c may treat this as a positive suggestion from analc^y, 
' G is probably c ; ’ for in the absence of such a positive sugges¬ 
tion wc should have no more cause to note the absence of 
insects G from the experimental R tlian to note the absence 
of direct sunlight ,L or extreme changes of temperature T, 
But there is plenty of analogy for insects fertilising plants; 
so ‘ G is probably c ' demands attention. •' 

Mr. Darwin provided against this suggestion by exposing 
some of the flowers under a net, \Kduch excluded insects but 
admitted wind. In the cases so treated contact was effected. 

‘ See i. 305-7. What is true of the double negation is true of the con¬ 
trapositive converse which implies double negation. 
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We may read this off as an exception in the form ‘ not-G is c ’’ 
against the suggested rule * G is (probably) cor ' insects 
(probably) produce the contact and as at the same time 
a positive instance in favour of the suggested rule ' y is c 
" wind makes contactThis double-edged character, proper 
to a negated content at this stage, is justified by the ex|ieri- 
ment above-mentioned which might be read off as ‘ R y not-G 
is c'; R standing for the mass of conditions presumed to b(‘ 
indifferent, not-G for the exclusion of insects, y for the presence 
of wind, and c for contact. 

y. And this connection y Is c (wind acting on the }}endent Estab- 
iwllen-masses produces contact with the stigma) lias been 
defined and confirmed—i.e. re-inferred in a freche form ^rocal 
tlnough the two conjunctions claiming to be connections, theS^l 
R-not-y is not c (jiendent ]H>]linia without wind ^ do not touch Judg- 
the stigma) and R y-not-G is c, i.e. jiendent })ollinia with wind 
and w'ithout insects* do touch the stigma. From not-y is not c 
(R being disregarded as the common basis) we infer c is y, i.e. 

‘ contact comes from wind the reciprocal of ‘ wind jiroduces 
contact ’. And by ‘ y-not-G is c ’ we confirm this reciprocal 
'contact comes from wind' by overthrowing the suggestioji 
that G may be tlie operative agent in c, and consequently that 
cither wind or insects may be concerned in tlic contact. 

It is true, iiowevcr, that we have not obtained, against 
‘ G may he c\ the more fatal exception ‘ G is not c ’ (in presem e 
of insects no contact is effected) ; the exception wliicTi W'e 
obtained is strictly an cxcejition against the reciprocal of this, 
viz. against c is G or contact comes from insects, i.e. against 
the suggestion that insects arc the only agency in producing 
contact. Thus we have not strictly proved^ as against insect 
agency the only suggested alternative, that wind is the exclusive 
agency in the self-fertilisation of this flowpr, for when wind 
was excluded, insects were probably (in the room) excluded 
with it. In fact the y with which we began included G, and 

' Experiment of the flower in a room. 

* Experiment of flowerN under a net in the open air. 'I'ht.s experiment 
goes far to give the pure judgment ' only y in c \ which no ordinary 
Judgment-fonn will express for Logic, except the clunisy equivalent 
• All f is 7 '. I have written it ' y-not-G is c 
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was really ‘ wind-or-insects \ and it is of this y that the 
reciprocal ‘ c is y * was proved by the experiment not-y is not-c. 
But we subsequently make it probable that this y ought to 
mean wind only, by making it certain that it may mean wind 
only. This shows the transformation which a content under¬ 
goes in course of an inductive inference. 

And for the kind of matter with which we are dealing this 
conclusion is perhai)s sufficient. We are studying the use of 
an adaptation, which use any normal agency suitable to it will 
suffice to establish. We could not hope to prove that no insect, 
or that no human hand, has ever fertilised a Bee Ophrys by 
pushing the pendent pollen-masses. When we know that the 
wind can do it, and does it without other aid, and that wind 
is a common occurrence, and that in the absence of wind 
(though in the absence of other things at the same time) the 
adaptation fails, then we are justified in sa 3 dng that here we 
have the only agency which is normal enough to account for 
the growth of a contrivance adapted to it. Logically, these 
considerations are re])resented by the claim of every judg¬ 
ment to l>ecome reciprocal, which formal claim has different 
values and interpretations in different kinds of matter. Here, 
for instance, we might make our judgment truly reciprocal— 
and juirely truistic--by transforming the content of y into 
sinij)ly ‘ a sufficient cause of motion This would suffice ftir 
a mechanical coiistnu tion of our problem, but not for an 
organic explanation of it. An organic adaptation demands 
for its explanation a definite regular agency to which it is 
adapted ; it ficcd not e.\'clude agencies of diverse origin ; but 
It is pretty certain to sha])e itself on some one well-defined 
tyj)e of o|>eration. Thus in speaking of agencies to which 
evolution has adapted structures, the claim of any actual and 
normal agency to,be the exclusive agency is prima facie very 
strong- To make it absolute we should proceed by anal^ing 
c as we. have analysed B itself, and showing* that y, wind 
agency, as ^ v is the only agency corresponding to c as x y z. 
But this I at all events am unable to do, further than by 
pointing out that ‘ normal ’ and ' general ’ in y correspond to 
‘ gradual growth ‘ and * need of a reliable agent * in the con- 
triv'ances concerned in c. 
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Exclusive Agency 

Thus far we are left with B as a y R is 6 r R or S. The 
flower of the Bee Oj^hrj'S as having flexible caudicles of the 
right length and self-oj>ening anther cells, and considered as 
acted upon by wind, is adapted for self-fertilisation by the 
pollinia falling to the level of the stigma and oscillating till 
they touch it. 

S. In formal logic the affirmation of one attribute can have Conver- 
no influence on the affirmation of another about the same General 
subject unless an explicit contrariety between the two affirma- isation. 
tions is within our knowledge. In short, difference docs not 
justify negation. To say that a flower is self-fertilised does 
not formally warrant us in denying that it is crtiss-fertilised. 

But in science every content claims to lie treated as a sy’stem, 
and every attribute must either quarrel with any other altii- 
bute suggested of the same subject, or must make ])eact‘ with 
it on definite terms. Therefore the inductive conclusion B is S, 

'The Boo Ophrys is self-fertilising,' which we have thus 
obtained, contains in its claim for reciprocity, i.e. for pre¬ 
dominance or essentiality on the |)art of the attribute, a fuither 
suggestion to which in material or actual know'ledge we are 
bound to pay attention. We cannot indeed expect to show 
that evt.y self-fertilised plant is a BeeOidirys ; i.e. we cannot 
reduce self-fertilisation to mean solely tlu* adaptations of the 
flower in question, nor can we extend our idea of the flo\v<*r 
in question to include all adaptations that in any jilant might 
ensure self-fertilisation. The attribute ' self-fcitilisaticm ' is 
not sufficiently concrete and specific to be identified in this 
way with the nature of a particular si-iccies of plant. Bui 
though we cannot reduce self-fertiljisation as such to mean 
simply and solely the fertilising contrivances of Ophrys apifera, 
we are confronted by the reciprocal tendency of judgment w'ith 
another problem which Darw'in, with his usunl exhaustiveness 
of apfSrehension, has frankly stated and discuss<!d. We saw 
that B is S, or* to prepare for our present enquiry, B is h S, 
i.e. The flower in question is characteiLsed by its own peculiar 
contrivances for self-fertilisation. Can we convert this judg¬ 
ment materially ? Can we say ‘ Self-fertilisation S, not cross¬ 
fertilisation F, is the characteristic of this species or in 

hypothetical form, ' If S pure and simple, then B ? ’ This 

iaa7 2 K 
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suggestion might be embodied with more formal correctness 
in double negation or in contra-p>osition, as ' B is not not-S *, 
or, ‘ If any not-S, then not-B,' and the question w'ould thus 
arise whether F (cross-fertilization) was not-S in the sense of 
being incompatible with S in B. But Simple Conversion 
without limitation (formally impossible) expresses the guiding 
idea more effectually, in demanding that an essential attribute 
of a subject shall be the sole attribute in the relation to which 
it belongs. Here however this suggested reciprcKal is not true. 
The contrivances which have their meaning in sul>serving 
cross-fertilisation, the viscid discs, sinking caudicles, and 
elastic threads tying up the pollen-masses, are present in the 
Bee OphrjT? without the least trace of becoming aborted, and 
tlierefore a strong analogical inference holds, to show that 
B l)eing r/ is F, and so is not-S in as far as not-S is identified 
with F ; in other words, that S, and not-S in the sense of F, 
are not cfmlrary or incompatible in B, and so if we like that F 
is in this case not to count as not-S, or else that B is both S 
and not-S, to which, if not-S only means different from S, 
there is no objection. 

A certain methodical gain is draw-n from affirming this con¬ 
junction of S and not-S, although unintelligible to formal logic. 
Having failed in Conversion, we are driven to Generalisation. 
For though S and F form no logical contradiction, but are 
pri?na facie quite compatible with one another, yet ultimately 
and from the point of view of a harmonious theory there is 
a contradiction until we reconcile tltern. Difference without 
a reason,—i.e. difference in the same relation, or difference 
of means ^ t(» the same end qua the same ,—is a contradiction. 
We express this problem justly by saying, ‘ The flower B is 
self-fertilised S, and apparently may also be cross-fertilised 
Not-S.’ We are here in need of a further suggestion by which 
to generalise S and not-S into one conception. This sugges¬ 
tion cannot be mechanically obtained, but md^t be drawn by 
analogy from our general knowledge of the organic world. 
Cx>mbining what Darwin says in the place under discission 

' .^()art from the iosufheient amount of the one means, which therefore 
may need supplementing by another. If the one means is as easy to 
pTo\'icie as the other, this reason falls away. 
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with liis views in other works, wc might give this suggestion 
the form, * 2 (healthy preservation of the species) demands 
some F (cross-fertilisation) at least; * under >vhich we may 
infer by analogy from ' B has liesides S some F (not-S) ’ that 
' B the special adaptations of the Bee Oplirys have for their 
all-embracing and determining nature the tendency to 2 the 
healthy self-preservation of the species, including both S and 
not-S 

Beyond analogy, in this final inference, wo caniifd go, for 
cross-fertilisation is not, according to the passage u|H)n which 
I lely, affirmed of Reality as a datum in the content of Ophrys 
apifera, but is itself only inferred from analogy ; and therefore 
the general conclusion, though a suggestive concurrence of 
analogies, cannot be considered as a truth resting U[)on 
scientific induction. The operation of the contrivances by 
which the self-fertilisation of this flower is secured may on the 
otlier hand lie regarded as made good by precise perceptive 
analj'sis at every point. 

In establishing this positive attribute of self-fertilisation 
considered as significant of a de facto purpose, we have about 
reached the limits of jx:rcej)tivc analysis. In establishing the 
probability of cross-fertilisation we hav’e in one sense gone 
beyond the limits of perceptive analysis into the region of 
hypothesis, if in another sense we have retrograded into mere 
analogy. Such a hypothesis as we have just recommended by 
analogy, if drawn out into a variety of precise details and 
supported by their precise verification as real data, would be 
the essence of reflective, mediate, or generalising Induction. 

VVe must however l>ear in mind that hyiKjthesis was prestuit 
in a germinal form throughout i>ercepUve analysis, throughout 
analogy, and even throughout enurnerative induction, where 
it was represented by the content of a common name; so 
that tiiere is no saltus between these phases of inference. The 
fascination wlfich attaches to the researches of the great 
masters lies just in their power of absorbing, by exhaustive 
analysis, the mass of perceived data into intelligible con¬ 
ceptions. 

ill. In order to estimate the logical character—the position Logical 
in the evolution of thought—f»f such a process as this which 

K 2 
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ofPercep- I have attempted to descril^e, three special points must be 

(l«cti*on. treated. These are, a. WTiat is the essence of the 

inferential process concerned ? fi. \Vliat is the purpose of the 
symbolic representation of it by letters ? y. What part in it 
is played by number of instances ? 

a. Ordinary mediate inference, either subsumptive or con- 

Inference, stiuctive, may l)e detected in every step of the process which 
we liave examined, as in anj' complex judgment of perception. 
As we analyse, for example, the fl(nver into its parts, and its 
parts into mechanical adaptations, we obtain the material for 
a three-term inference by which the adaptations in their 
mechanical asjx*ct would l)e fcninally brought home to the 
flower. Or again, the contra-positive conversions and the 
ideal reciprocity of the judgment, to which we have so freely 
api)ealcd, may be held to require explicit pnjof through syllo¬ 
gistic or disjunctive argument based on abstract principles. 
The mediate inference thus involved is of two kinds. 

With regard to the mediate inference in\’olved in every 
complex judgment of jM'rcejhion, and therefore in ever>' precise 
one—this is really prest'iit in the Induction of which we are 
s^H’aking. and may sometimes need to lx* explicitly drawn out 
in order to correct the resiilts of an overhasty |>erceptive 
analysis. Es[)ecially tliis is the case when we are employing 
exjterimental apparatus which embodies whole chains of 
reasoning and concentrates on a single datum a multitude of 
precisely determined conditions. The observer e.g. with a 
microscojx' must always lx:ar in mind what it is that his 
instrument does in virtue of the principles of its own construc- 
tituj, and in many classes of observations is liable to be thrown 
back on constructive optical inference, in order to determine 
the interpretation of the ap[)earance presented to him,— 
whether it means a true line or an interference-line, whether 
an elevation or a depression, whether absence of structmie or 
complete transparency of structure (in whichdatter case the 
use of polarised light will sometimes detect the illusion). Such 
mediate inference as this is really and genuinely present in the 
processes we have been considering, being concerned with 
material principles relevant to the special subject of the infer¬ 
ences. But yet such mediate inference does not belong to the 
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differentia of Induction, but is shared by all Inference what* 
ever, being inherent in the nature of Judgment. 

On the other hand, it appears to me tliat mediate inference 
from abstract principles of knowledge, such as principles of 
disjunction, of causation, or of suflicient reason, is not a 
genuine element of scientific Induction at all, although it may 
be the duty of the logician to point out a relation between 
inductive inference and such principles as these. The active 
form of thought, to which these jirinciples lielong, loses, as we 
have seen.* its active nature if it is made a nicTC content 
within an inference. The relation, for exainj)lc, of the judg¬ 
ment that emlx>dies a ‘ negative ' instance to the allirmative 
judgment which it corroborates is a case of the active form of 
negation engaged in acquiring a definite content within a 
certain complex system. We should gain nothing in such 
a case by erecting an argument to the effect that \\'hat is not 
A is not-A. The problem is. given the lorms A and not-A, 
the jjositive and its limit, to bring these two forms into material 
agreement in resj>ect of the matter to be organised. 

To reject al>stract argument from i>rinciples of knowledge is 
however a different thing from the omission to exhibit the 
material e.i inference as permeated and articulated by the 
active foims of thought. .Such aTi oifiis.sion 1 liold to be 
unjustifiable. I have argued clsewliere (hat Mr. liradley go(‘S 
tof> far in holding that an inference qua inference is not )M>und 
to exhibit its principle or rationale. 

The essence of induction in this, the |H*rceplive stage—and 
beyond this stage it more and iiuirc transcends mere induction 
—is in the peculiar parallelism lietweeii the positive connec¬ 
tion which suggests, the negative coxpiection which defines in 
corrol»orating and corrolxirates in defining, and the ‘ excep¬ 
tional ’ connection which modifies either itself or the affirma¬ 
tive cennection. I liave explained ^ w'hy I do not take account 
of the sustaintid exception which ovcrtlirows. The logical 
peculiarity of the process is in the positive and consequently 
independent value of the negations, which are established 
without being derived from the affirmations, but operate on 
the latt^ tlirough the formal interdei>endence of negation and 

\ C'}). chapter t ol the prei>eut Book. * p. i lO, above. 
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affirmation. The process is of course not mechanical. Mechan¬ 
ical Induction is an idle dream. The reciprocal adjustment of 
tiic negations and affirmations consists in the revelation of 
intelligible systematic ideas which are thus inferred to be true 
of reality. 

Jlicoreti- ft- The symbolic representation of these processes by letters 

cal pur- jyjay seem to have an external affinity with the processes of 
[>o.se of if I 

rcpresen- cquational logic. But the two systems are to l>e regarded in 

precisely opposite asjiects. In the above discussion not-a and 

not-a have been employed to designate contents w'hich are 

positive, but have, towards a and a respectively, a boundary 

or negative side. The only object of such designations was to 

emphasise, for theoretical puiqwses, the negative relations 

subsisting between certain inter-connected positive contents. 

But for practical use the events or attributes in question must 

be taken in tlieir concrete form, upon which everything turns. 

By manipulating them in the shape of abstract symbols no 

progress can be made in the task of Induction, which is a 

}>rtjblem of material suggestion and adjustment. ‘ Just where ’ 

and ‘ just in so far as x fails to l>c a it fails to be « ’; this is the 

meaning of the inductive ‘ nol-a is not a And no handling 

t>f symbols * can e.xprcss or can warrant this ‘ just ’ and * in 

so far as ' which are the whole essence t>f the process. What 

warrants these e.xpressions of del'mite relation is and can be 

nothing less than a ground or real system containing parts 

which negatively determine each other. It is the business of 

Induction in the form of perceptive anal^’sis to initiate the 

disentanglement and recipr«>cal determination of elements 

within such sj'stems, in the light of ideas—germinal hypotheses 

—suggested by analogy. Analog}-, in fact, does not cease to 

operate in Induction. Induction is Analogy fortified by 

itegative and precise determination. 

r^Tt y. Induction, we saw', is jwpularly identified with prdof by 

instances, and owes its recognition as a distiAct method of 

of in- inference to tliis identification, 
stances. 

‘ Of course this remark does not extend to true calculation, which 
has been independently treated and does not fall within induction. The 
two processes have some common ground in statistics, as will appear 
from y below. 
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(t) But scientific induction doe« not depend on or in any in per< 
way deal with instances as such, i.e. particular occurrences 
or observations uith reference to their particularity—^their proper, 
number or recurrence. Here we have an antinomy, to wliich 
at the present stage we need only draw attention, as it has 
really been solved by the distinction between Enumerative 
Induction and the subsequent diverging phases of the Induc¬ 
tive process. All that scientific Induction demands is a con¬ 
tent referred to reality; in how many observations or cases 
or occurrences the content is presented is a matter of entire 
indifference to science. If, to put an extreme supposition, the 
entire content, |x>sitive and negative, employed in the above 
analysis of the Bee Ophrys, could be observable in a single 
flower, that single flower would, subject to one reservation to 
be mentioned presently, form a sufficient ground for all the 
conclusions that were then drawn. What characters can be 
and what cannot be united in a single or continuous ol^servation 
is a question of the nature of the object concerned, and not 
of logical theory. The same flower cannot be both fertilised, 
and ultimately not fertilised at all. It can be both fertilised 
(later) and not-fertilised (up to a certain point of time). Or 
it can l-Ki bv)th self-fertilised, and not-self-fertilised in the 
specific ^cnse of Ix'ing cross-fertilised. Tlie first of these three 
comparisons requires two ‘instances ' ; the two latter need 
only require one ajiiece, or indeed one between them. And 
then is an ‘ instance ’ a plant or a flower ? If a jdant* one 
instance would probably do all we should demand. 

( 2 ) There is, how'ever, one case to lx; distinguished to which Known 
the above remarks do not apply. Tlie self-fertilisation of the 
Bee Ophrys, Darwin says, is markedly ' successful'. Tlie Bee condi- 
Ophry’s, w’hich is self-fertilised, in many dozens of plants had 
a capsule (seed-vessel) for every flower.* The Fly Ophrys, 
cross-fertilised by insects, had only seven' capsules in forty- 
nine flowers. AThis is again ‘ a is a ‘ not-a tends to be not a.' 

And here number of instances is essential to the result, because 
we are dealing with the operation of conditions not ftdly known. 

This throws us back at once into enumeration of instances, 
statistical methods, or even the statement of chances. We 

‘ Excfptis excipiendis —deformed flowers. 
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procfjed by the comparison of hypotheses explanatory of 
observed ratios, as we saw in discussing the statement of 
chances. If, to use an extreme illustration, we could say ‘ Fly 
Ophrys is exclusively insect-fertilised and ‘ the observed 
j>lants of Fly Ophrys are in a place inaccessible to insects *, 
then we should not need a single instance to fortify the con¬ 
clusion that all these plants must remain unfertilised. But 
as wc do not know with precision what conditions are opera¬ 
tive, and to what degree, in securing or hindering the approach 
of the right insects to the flower at the right moment, we arc 
reduced to enumerating observed instances in order to obtain 
an actual ratio between successes and failmes, upon which 
we may base an estimate <»f the nature of the cause or causes, 
whether in the flow'er or outside it, which would j>robably have 
produced the observed ratio of successes to failures. We have 
as data, say, forty-eight cases and forty-eight successes in 
self-fertilisation, compared w'ith forty-eight cases and only six 
successes in cross-fertilisation by insects. We have to conjec¬ 
ture or construct the kind or type of causes which are most 
likely to have produced these two ol>served series. 

Supposing indeed that we take into account all unknown 
conditions whatever, no question can be raised, ftu it is a mere 
transcrij>tion of the series to say that the one flower is less 
adapted to the conditions which have acted <ui it, than the 
othei to the conditions which have acted on ii. And supjxjsing 
that Darwin excluded interfering causes in counting Ijoth his 
sets of instances, as he did in one. there is no more to be said. 
I'he self-fertilised plant meets the unknown conditions wholly 
and the t»ther does not. In order to compare probabilities wc 
must have a suggestion as to some special kinds of causes that 
normally ojwrate with an assigned frequency,’ and for the 

’ Wt' mufvt m sliort take l*y way ol hyj>otlie.si3 some ' natural cycle’, 
or what comes to the ‘Same tiling, some cycle external to that observed, 
otlierwise there are no two ratios to corn|iare in respect of each observed 
series. See Book 1, chap. viii. Wc might indeed comjfare the proba¬ 
bilities tiiat each series procetnied from a supposed cause, and from 
chance (unknowii independent conditions) re.spectively, but this w'ould 
be, where we know some of the conditions operative, to forfeit the use 
of knowledge wliich we possess. If w’e wished to reckon the probability 
of either series occurring by chance, I suppose we should have to take 
(jauU de muti-v) the clumces of failure and success as even for each flower. 
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sake of illustration I will assumc'tliat obvious accidents have 
not been excluded. As every adaptation has its limits l>eyond 
which conditions become abnormal to it, i.c. are accidents, 
I am able by this means to suggest the idea that tlie two kinds 
of flower ma>' l)e equally well adapted to normal conditions, 
but that in the observed series of cases the Fly Ophrys may 
have been the victim of a set of disasters vN'hich destroyed the 
flowers ins{)ected, by causes lying outside the limits of adajjta- 
tion of eitlier flower. Abortion of the flower or destruction 
by insects before maturity may easily' prevent seeding in one 
fl(»wer out of four. Now iif course in the first j>lace it is an 
imjx)ssible assumption that Dai u in would not have noticed 
any extraordinary prevalence of abnormal interfering causes 
confined to the flowers of the Fly Oj>hrys. In order to obtain 
a useful ‘ not-a is not the two negative contents must 
diverge from the positive a and a tuily in a-ness and rt-ness. 
'fhey must be, as v\e have insisted, within the same real system ; 
i.e. the R of general conditions must be the same in both, or 
in the same relation to both.’ 

But in the second i>lace, making this false assumption lor 
the sake of illustrating our iioint, we will suggest that one 
flower in four of the Fly Ophrys is on the averaffc destroyed by 
accidents which no adaptation could avert. And then it be¬ 
comes not impossible that in a giwn series of fortj-eight 
inspected fleovers, these accidents have been hea])ed together 
by unknown causes ; and that the flowers, though uda]>ted 
to a//normal conditions,—i.e. as successfully adHi)ted as those 
of the Bee Ophrys,—were nevertheless in forty-two cases out 
of a given forty-eight hindered from l>eing fertilised by a series 
of extraordinary accidents. \Vc have then to compare, as 
regards the Fly Ophrys, the hvpothc*scs of maladaptation to 
normal conditions, such as to cause failure in forty-two cases 
out of forty-eight, and of perfect adaptatit>n to ju»rinal con¬ 
ditions. hindensd of its effect by abnormal conditions in forty- 
two cases out of forty-eight. The jx)ssibility of making this 

* It is not indeed fair to .say that in order to a just conipari.s<jn the KJy 
Ophrys must have its insects as the other must have its wind, l>ecau.sc 
the question is whether the Fly Oi>hrys was wi.se to rely on so capricious 
an agency as that of imsects. But there niu.st be no extraordinary 
influence known to be kecfung the insects from it. 
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comparison by calculation depends on our being able to assign 
an average ratio of operation to the abnormal causes. Taking 
them to produce on an average established by general observa¬ 
tion one failure to l>e fertilised in every four flowers, and 
excluding [probabilities deriv^ed from the non-appearance of 
extraordinary hindrances in tlie instances of the Bee Ophrys, 
we have to detennine the probability tliat in forty-eight inde- 
]pendent flowers, with three favourable chances and only one 
unfavourable for each flower, we should obtain a set (in any 
order) of forty-two failures and only six successes. 1 presume 
that this [problem is the same as to estimate the chances of 
drawing a black ball exactly forty-two times in forty-eight 
out of a Impx containing onlj’^ fcpur balls, Ipcing three white balls 
and one black ball. These chances would be expressed I 
suppose by (^)® x the chances of six successes in diawing 

a white ball on assigned occasions—niulti[)lied by the com¬ 
binations <pf forty-eight things taken six trpgether, in order to 
add together the number of independent ways in which six 
successes and forly-twtp failures can be realised. 

Tliis pnpbability, which must bo very low, (pwing to the 
enormous number ol failures required, with the low chance 
i lor each, has to be com[>ared with the high prtpbability with 
which the assumption that, normally, insects only visit one 
flower in eight, and that therefore the flowers arc inaladapted 
t(p seyen sets of conditions in eight, would gi\’e as a consequence 
the ratio of forty-two failures in forty-eight flowers. Tliis 
would 1 su[>[)ose be the same as the chance that out of a box 
containing seven black balls and one white, forty-two black 
balls should be drawn in hprty-eight trials. The combinations 
remain the same as in the former case, and the factor supplied 
by the fractions expressing the chances would be (J)® x (i)^, 
involving a high power, the forty-second, of the v'ery* favourable 
chance i- The comparison of these probabilities would be 
our warrant for deciding, on the assumptions which we have 
made, that Fly Ophrys is much worse adapted to normal con¬ 
ditions than the Bee Oplir>’s. In fact, our conclusion is much 
more certain than on these assumptions, for it is certain that 
any violent interfering cause which destroyed one flower in 
four would have been noticed and excluded by any such 
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observer as Darwin. But in as far as w'e rely on the exclusion 
we are ceasing to rely on number and are going back to analysis 
of content. The exclusion, liowevcr, in such varied and un¬ 
certain conditions is probably imperfect, and therefore, in t)ur 
actual inference, 1 take it that w'c eke out our reliance on 
Darwin*s accuracy of comparison by a reliance on the i>ro- 
bability of a normal feature in the conditions (viz. a degree ol 
unsuitability to the flowei) as against the v'cry low' probability 
of a variety of accidental conditions which Darwin did not 
exclude. We shall illustrate this particular apj^lication of the 
inference from number of instances directly. 

The above case may serve as a type of all Inductive pro¬ 
cesses in which number of instances, as number, plaj-s an 
essential part. Their essence consists in selecting as most 
j>robable that cause or class of causes which would j^roduce, 
as an altemative l)earing the largest projwrlion to the sum 
of possible alternatives, the ratio actually observed among 
the j)hcnomena. Aj>art from the assumjdion of any jjarli- 
cular cause, every additional instance enormously increases 
the imi»robability of every single definite succession by making 
c'very such succession one among an immensely increased 
number of inassiblc alternative successions (or t onjiinctioiis). 
If therefore any cause can lx; alleged or su]ij>oscd, which 
w'ould give that i>articular definite succession which exists 
in reality as sole alternative or as one of a com]>ara4iively 
small numl>er of alternatives, the piincijjle of iinjiartial 
ignorance urges us to decide for that cause as giving to the 
actual observed succession the nearest aj>j)roach to its actual 
]>osition as real—i. e. the largest share of estimated reality. 
Or if two or more causes arc suggested, from which each 
component event of the actual observed succession can be 
derived as one out of difieient numbers of alternatives 
resp^tively (e. g. as one out of thrt*e alternatives in one case 
and as one dut of twenty alternatives in another), then we 
compare the probability of these two causes just on the same 
principle as that on which we compare the probability of a 
single imputed cause and that of the total alrscnce of any 
single cause at all, forming a ca.se inwliich the actual succession 
must be attributed to a succession of what wc call accidents. 
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A particular class of accidents !iowever, such as that assumed 
above as destroying one flower in four before maturity, is 
of course a class of causes, and may be defined and treated 
for purj)oses of calculation as ‘ a cause 

Number of instances thus oj>erates by increasing the im¬ 
probability per se of every particular conjunction or succession 
of phenomena, and therefore increasing the ])robability of 
any cause which can be [)roved ca{>able of producing the given 
conjunction or succession as one out of fewer alternatives 
than the niiml>er derivable from any other suggested cause 
or from the whole series of instances treated as accidental. 
iVobability is estimated by counting, on the basis of impartial 
ignorance ; hence the opposition between enumeration of 
instances and analysis of content. 

The case of so-called elimination of irregularities by accu¬ 
mulation of instances may readily l)c exhibited as an appli¬ 
cation of the above principle. A class of causes, or common 
I'lcinent in a variety of active conditions, is for our present 
[>urpose a cause or ground. If, on the accumulation of 
instances, there appears in the observed succession or con¬ 
junction any feature, e. g. ot recurrence in certain cycles, or 
a fortiori of persistence in a single character, which can 
be hypothetically referred to any common element in the 
wholly unknown <‘onditions ; then the accumulation of 
instances }>rugressively increases the relative ]>robability of 
causation by this common element, hy progressively de¬ 
creasing th<‘ i>rohability of every conceivable sequence, in¬ 
cluding the one* obserwd.if considered as the result of accident, 
i. e. ot independent causes.' In other words, it becomes more 
and more ]>iobable that, the unknown irregularities not¬ 
withstanding, the unknown conditions include a common 
element, however composed, relative to the jxirsistent feature 
of the observed conjunction or succe.ssion, and uninlerftred 
with by the unknown irregularities of the unknovSn conditions. 
Materiid considerations of content, suggesting an approxima¬ 
tion to e.xhaustiveness in the enumeration of kinds of instances 
and consequently of kinds of conditions, are almost invariably 

’ See below, p. 170, on Kirchotl's }>rcx>f of the J»rc^cnce of iron in the 

bUU. 
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present to reinforce in some degree the argument from sheer 
probability. 

iv. Experiment is ol)servation under artificial conditions. Observa- 
What is artificial bears to a certain extent the impress of 
human intelligence, and Ls, to this extent, abstract and ment. 
idealised. Human action, in virtue of the human thought 
which directs it, is definite and selective. And ‘ artificial ’ 


means produced or arranged by human action. The differ¬ 
ence between observation and experiment therefore is in the 
degree of definiteness and ideal selection which is present in 
the material conditions of the latter process. 

a. It is obvious that natural conditions would serve the Natural 
purjioses of enquiry as well as artificial conditions on the 
assumi)tion that they were exhaustively known. And if 
exhaustive knowledge of natural conditions were in no case 
l>ossil>le, observation could not exist as a scientific jirocess. 

But it must be noticed that in giving effect to the knowledge 
which guides it, observation itself tends to take on the 
character of ex])eriment. The transition between the two 
processes is tlierefore gradual. Ex}>eriment would usually be 
considered to begin where wc pass from intentional selection 
of our standj>oint and from the use of contiivances auxiliary 
to perception, to actual analytic interference with the object 
under w}>scrvation. Before the line is reached, howev(*r, 


observation passes into something which may proj'eUy Im‘ 
called ‘ natural cxjKTiment ’. I quote an (excellent jiassage 
from Jevons ’ in illustration of this point. 

* It may readily lx‘ seen that we j^ass upwards by instMi- 
sible gradations from pure observation to determinate ex¬ 
periment. When the earliest astronomers simply noticeil the 
ordinary motions of the sun, mcKip, and jdanets, upon the 
face of the starry heavens, they were pure oliservers. But 
astronomers now select precise times and places foi important 
observations’’of stellar parallax, or the transits of planets. 
They make the earth’s orbit the basis of a well-arninged 
natural experiment, as it were, and take well-considered 
advantage of motions which they cannot cont rol. Meteorology 
might seem to be a science of pure oljservation, lK‘caus<? we 


' Principles of Science, pp. 400-1. 
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cannot possiblygovem the changes of weather whichwc record. 
Nevertheless we may ascend mountains or rise in balloons, 
like Gay-Lussac and Glaisher, and may thus so vary the points 
of observation as to render our procedure experimental. We 
are wholly unable either to produce or prevent earth-currents 
of electricity, but when we construct long lines of telegraph, 
we gather such strong currents during periods of disturbance 
as to render them capable of easy observation.’ 

{.-i. There is a further point connected with this transition 
which calls for remark. We habitually sjwak of telescopic, 
microscopic, or even of spectroscopic observation. Con- 
sid(!ring what an enormous artificial interference the instru¬ 
ments thus employed exert upon the image of the object to 
be observed, it may seem strange that we call the result an 
observation and not an exj^eriment. The instinct which 
guides our use of language is however just, at least so far 
as concerns the ordinary applications of telcscojie and micro- 
scojHj as magnifying instruments. An apparatus which merely 
brings the object nearer our i>erception is far excellence an 
observing instrument. In the compound microscope the image 
is varitmsly transformed, and often goes through some degree 
of chromatic disin^rsion, in iramiiu, but as it is reconstituted 
before reaching the eye, these transformations do not amount 
to exi)erimont. This question turns on the employment of 
interference not merely to make an object accessible to us, 
but to analyse its content. Thus the moment we modify the 
object under observation itself, e. g. by applying heat, elec¬ 
tricity, or chemical reagents on the stage of the microscope, we 
say that we are exjHjrimenting. When we use spectroscopic 
devices to observe the real prominences of the sun, without 
waiting for a total eclipse, we are really analysing the solar 
image, though not the sun, but strong analogy from the 
general use of optical instruments makes us still say‘that 
we are obser\'ing. In actually compounding coloured lights 
with a colour-box for the pur|>ose of equation, how'cver, th^e 
is no doubt that we are exi>erimenting. The fact is then 
that experiment is not merely observation under artificial or 
determinate conditions, but observation under deierminate 
conditions which constitute an integral part of the image or 
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product to be observed. Thus common dissection is not experi¬ 
ment, though it introduces conditions in the way of separation 
and demarcation as definite as anything can be; but vivi¬ 
section is exi^eriment, because the determinate conditions 
it produces enter as factors into the action of the organism 
observed. 


y. Returning for the sake of brevity to the symbols which 
we used before, we may say that the function of ex|)crinient 
is to exhibit both a and not-a as determinate cases of /3, y, 6, 
&c. which form the ultimate analysis of R so far as R is 
relevant to a. The cases of fS y K &c. obviously may include 
zero values of any one or more of these factors, and apart 
from a six'cial hypothesis to be tested—or rather if the 
hyi)othesis to be tested is merely that y h are concerned in 
a —all possible combinations of values of the three or more 
series must be tried, a moreover is certain to be continuous, 


Experi¬ 
ment ox- 
prosiseii 
in logical 
symbols. 


and to admit of variation within itself; for no phenomenon 
is utterly atomic. Rut in order to secure a distinct corn*- 
spondence between phases of condition and of effect, it is well 
to treat every appreciable phase a, within the general a, in 
turn, as a bounded by not-a, so as to identify its condition », 
viz. a ])hase of y h, with absolute jxecision, as being on both 
sides bounded by not-o, viz. other positive phases of y o 
excluding that which is a. The goal to be attained, if the 
experimental conditions admit of it, is a reciprocal Kfypo- 
thetical judgment; consisting of an affirmative hypoth<‘tical 
judgment in the form, ‘ If a (a determinate ])hase, or series 
of phases, of y ft), then a,' supported by its simply conobora- 
tive equivalent, ‘ If not-«,‘ then not-a ’ (viz. determinate 
phases of /J y ft excluding the phases a), and by its recipro¬ 
cally corrol)orative equivalent, ‘ If not-a, then not-a.’ 

Can this reciprocal, equivalent to ‘If a then a \ lx justified 
by fc’Xperiment, which can at best take the shape, ' in order 
to remove a\ou must remove o,' and not ' by removing a 
you remove a ’ ? It can be thus justified on the assumption 


’ Not-« under experimental conditions is of course itself positive and 
exclusive of a. If there are different not-a's, as is quite possible at first 
right, they determine different a’s, E. g. aerial impulses too slow to l>e 
heard as musical sound, and discord, are two not a\ as against a's in 
musical sound. 
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that a ronsidered as a phase of y d is an ultimate analysis 
of R. For in this casf; all possible combinations of the 
ultimate components of R hav'e been exhausted, and we can 
lay down throughout them all the demarcation between a and 
not-a. But if we take R in its primary meaning, of which we 
cannot stop short without special justification—^viz. as the 
entire system of the universe—this assumption can never be 
true except in virtue of a consistent al)straclion by w’hich it is 
taken as true. 

Such an abstraction is the source of mathematical neces¬ 
sity. 1 will not say that in mathematical construction we 
arc secure from the irruption of any conditions beyond those 
which we have put there, because w'c may be guilty of omission 
or oversight on mathematical ground, and the fact that 
discoveries can be made in mathematics seems to show that 
such oTnissU)n constitutes the gradually receding limit of the 
science. But it may safely be said that in mathematical 
construction we an* secuia* against any conditions which do 
not fall within the definite general tyiH* of those which we have 
put there. 

Apart from such an abstraction, the assumption tliat we 
hav<‘ a perfect analysis of K is always erumcous, and the 
postulate tliat we must e.\pri»ss n and not-n in terms of the 
ultimate analysis of K is theoretically incaj>able of being 
fulfilled. The approximate or presumptive fulfilment of the 
]iostulate deiH’nds chiefly on our general systematic knowledge 
of the course of things, which enables us, as we think, to draw 
a line bt'twcon Rj the whole irrelevant residuum, R^ the real 
basis of both o and the positive not-a w'hich make up the 
phenomenon prima facie in question, and therefore as such 
irrelevant to the distinction iK'tw'een a and not-a, and R3 the 
limited nuinlier of precise jXKsitive conditions on the combina¬ 
tion of which, including their reciprocal interference, the precise 
distinction hetwwn a and not-a dejiends. R, is finally reduced 
to the general a. It is obvious that R( has its roots in R.^, 
and R^ in R,, so that the distinction lietween these remainders 
cannot be pressed far except on the ground of specific know¬ 
ledge. Gravity for example belongs to R, in relation to an 
acoustical experiment which I pur]>ose to describe presently. 
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No doubt gravity is essential to this experiment in the same 
sense in which it is e^ential to all that takes place on the 
surface of the globe. But the variations of gravity within their 
actual limits do not affect the experiment appreciably or at 
all. Thus general systematic knowledge operates through con¬ 
fining the immediate problem to Rj or at most to R, and Rj,, by 
setting down R, as for this purpose not-R» viz. not a residuum 
within the problem, but one outside it. R of the problem 
(viz. Rg and R-J is related to not-R of tlie problem (viz. Rj) 
just as a is related to not-a in the immediate exi>criment. 

And secondarily, in as far as R, is ttoi materially known, 
but is an unknown residuum, a presumption of its irrelevancy 
may be supported by the number of instances in which R 
(as Rj and Rj )is a sufficient R for the exj^'riment, i.e. presents 
a and not-a as required. This confirmation of the line drawn 
between the R of the problem and the not-R of the problem 
is precisely the same in kind as the confirmation by number 
of instances of a material difference in the adaptation of two 
plants to their environment, worked out above, p. 135. Every 
successful trial to generate a an<i not-a on the basis of the 
R of the problem alone, increases the difference between the 
probability of the result on the hypothesis that it is due to 
the known factors included in the R ot the juoblem, whose 
certainty uf existence is assumed,’ and tlu; piobability that 
the successive occurrences of a and not-a are iliie to yide- 
pendent causes, some of which must therefore fall outside tlie 
jMJisistent conditions wliich make up R.j and 

If, on the other hand, we confine ourselves to the K of 
the problem in its most limited sense, viz. to Rj analysed as 
jif y, d, then the assumption that we have in y, fl an ulti¬ 
mate analysis of R can only be questioned on the groun»l of 
a further analysis suggested or presumed. The j>ossibility 
of a positive suggestion needs explanation ; it would arise 
from conjunctfve induction and pass through analogy in the 
ordinary way, having the form * 6 is probably complex, 
consisting of r\andwould be tested by further experiment 
in the ordinary way, some part of such experiment probably 

* Because if we fail to produce them all, we do not expect a, nor count 
the case as a trial. 
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coinciding with passing ^ y 6 through their |>ossible variations. 
This exjieriment would however then be extended by takii^ 
account of the variations and zero values oikyLV and including 
or excluding these, as the result might require, in the analysis 
of a and nol-a. A presumption of further analysis very com¬ 
monly arises when no positive suggestion is forthcoming. We 
have a strong presumption e.g. from the history of chemistry 
and from the nature of ordinary substances that we shall not 
constantly be lighting upon new elements ; and therefore we 
<lo not assume an unfamiliar substance to be an clement— 
i.c. we presume that further analj'sis is possible—even though 
we should fail to analyse it at the first attempt. 

After using the above example, however, I must guard 
myself against the idea that ‘ anal^'sis ’ is for this logical pur- 
po.se to l>e understood in a sense borrowed from chemistry, 
l.ogical analysis is the understanding of any W'hole in reference 
to its constituent parts 01 factors, and chemical analysis is 
only the understanding of a chemical whole as chemical. It 
is a trite observation, but i>erhaj)s necessary to be repeated 
here, that th<’ analv'sis of an organism, if it is not its analysis 
as an organism, may destroy rather than disjday its inmost 
nature. If h is an organic element, and A, g, r are its chemical 
constituents, then our first business in ‘ analysing ’ is to 
ascertain whether we want these constituents A, /a, r, which 
are. strictly sjieaking, constituents not of h but of 5 , (d as a 
merely chemical substance), or whether we want other con¬ 
stituents (), tr. T, w^hich if we can we may then further construe 
into forms of combined chemical action A /x r (o). A /x i* (tt), 
K fx V (r). In speaking of organic characteristics as capable of 
anal^^is, I have in mind such questions as the precise degree, 
direction and mode of transmission in which irritability in 
}>iants sets up reflex action ; or how' far certain movements 
are leile-x and how far jiurely mechanical—c. g. in the case 
of circuniiuitalion.* The description of analj'sis needed in 

' I have not the snxalie^t tlestxc to deny that the joint action oi k ft v 
u'' ctienucal agents may make up, and, ior all 1 care, initiate the acUcm ol 

a.> organic. 1 he tpicstion of abiogencbi.s is an oj;>cn one for Logic. 
1 am only pointing out that, combined B, the coni>tJtnents A, ft, v, 
acquire organic attributes o, v, r, which are capable of having their 
nature precisely determined by exjuTiment. 
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each particular case must of course be determined by the 
nature of a, and the consequent nature of parts or factors with 
reference to which it is to be understood. 


8. A very simple and txsautiful example of the progressive Kxpen 
reciprocal definition by ex[X‘rimenl of u —a and not-a—^not-a 
is to be found in the well-knowTi verification of the connection Siren 
between rapidity ol ]x*riodic vibrations and musical pitch, as 
given by help of Helmholtz’s Siren. The reader would do 
well to study the account and figure oi this instrument in 
Helmholtz’s Popular Lectures.* In the light of the account 
which has just been given of the logical purjxwe ol ex])erinient 
we may roughly analyse this arrangement as follows : — 

Kp or the iiot-K of the problem, may he tyjiified by the 
action of gravity, which jx'rvades all matter, but the varia¬ 
tions of which within their actual limits are indifferent to the 


phenomena now in <iuestion. 

The R of the i)roblem, consisting ol R. anti R,, within 
which <i—rt and not-a—not-a are to be sought lor, is in geneiaJ 
terms the musical sound produced by the machine, and its 
conditions, including the machine. Ol these we may take as 
R^ (extending, ;is we knew it must, continuously into R,) the 
air in the room, the hearing ear, and the macliinc itself, as 
operative in the production of a i)hysicareliect which together 
with a hearing ear results in musical sound. R^ Is lelevant 
as the jaoximate basis of the j)henomenon ilsell, and as speh, 
regarded by contrast to R, 01 not R, is itscll an a define<l 
by a not-a and connected with an a. Hut primu fiuic and 
outside the exi>cnment itsell, R_, do«-s not demand inucli 
anal>’sis. The air in the room or some conductor ol sound 
must act as a medium between the machine ami the ear— 


sound cannot pass through a vacuum;—the ear must not be 
outrageou.sly abnormal—this is included in a reasonable inter- 
pretalion of ' hearing eai ; ’—and ol course tlien* must be no 
other source oi^sound undistinguished from the machine itsell. 
And as Rj, the iinanalysed whole which is the phenomenon, 
we must take the action ol the machine as alieady soincwlial 
idealised by analysis, i.e. in resjxict of its quantitatively 
specified effect ujK)n the air in generating aerial im]>ulscs with 


Kngl. iraui>l., published by Longmans \ Co., ScrtC!) 1, p. 57 it. 
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a measurabk; rapidity of succession restricted to certain limits, 
and in one scries, or in two simultaneous series, at pleasure. 
a, the musical sound,* is most conveniently considered as 
included in but as also distinguished by anticipation and 
confronted with the gradually narrowing R’s and their analyses 
as the problem to which they are all directed. Ultimately, 
however, a itself will of course be reacted upon by analysis, 
and will be found to include distinct elements both in kind 
and in degree. 

If we omit, for the sake of brevity, to sjKjak of the charac¬ 
teristics of quality and loudness in musical sound (and these 
aie in fact not esjxjcially illustrated by the Siren), we find 
that R., is immediately reducible to a very simple relation, 
tlie relation of comparative rapidity of succession between 
scries of puffs of air, which scries differ in no other assignable 
resi»cct. R;j is, in other words, assumed ad hoc to be exhaus¬ 
tively analysed. Confining our attention, to begin W'ith, to 
tlie case of a single series (and not two sounding at once) W'e 
become aware first of a constant relation between any given 
rajiidity and the pitch of the note which is lieard while that 
rapidity is maintained, and secondly of a relation of quasi- 
j)roj)ortion, sufficiently cxjilaincd above,^ according to wliich 
rapidity is to rapidity in a definite numerical ratio, while pitch 
is to pitch in a definite recognisable relation, measurable by 
intervals but not made by summation of intervals. First, 
then, every particular rapidity is to us as an «, deviations 
from which on either side are to it as not-a, corresponding to 
an a deviations from which on either' side are to it as not-a. 
But as each and every deviation from a brings a ' proportional ’ 
deviation from a with it, every sucli not-a is to some corre¬ 
sponding not-o as an a to an a; and we have therefore the most 
l>erfect case of negative relation between positive contents. 
But, secondly, when the quasi-projxirtional character Of the 
two series attracts attention (which it did fr6m the earliest 
times, as a fact demanding explanation, ow'ing to the relation 

' ' U’Aaf musical sound / ' tiic reader may ask. I reply, tn fact some 
musical sound m jiarticular, but as a problem musical sound in general. 
It is impossible to particularise the sound you have lieard, except as 
a result oi advancing analysis. * See p. 74 , above. 
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of the length of strings^ to the notes which they sound) it 
becomes an essential element in the relation which constitutes 
R3, and presents itself as a further determination of the mere 
principle ‘ rapidity has a constant connection with pitch 
which forms the first simple a — a. We thus obtain the 
suggestion of a law, and the verification of this suggested law 
liecomes the object of the experimental process. \ law is 
treated just like any content a. The object is to show that a 
the realisation of the condition is attended by the realisation 
of the consequent, and that not-^/, any deviation from the 
consequent (ultimately perha])S a variation of the consequent), 
is preceded or attended by a deviation from or variation of 
the condition. Thus as always our goal is in the Hypothetical 
judgment, ' If a, then a,’ with its rocii)rocal. ' M a, then o.’ 

It is further worth while to mention how the ex|x?rinu*nt 
in question obtains minute measurable variations of « and a 
at pleasure. If rapidity corresponds to pitch in a certain 
proportion, then two rapidities in the right i>roiiortion corre¬ 
spond to a definite harmony. Deviations from a harmony 
are recognisable by a trained ear with extreme minuteness. 
Helmholtz's Siren will sound tw'o sets of im])ulscs, of con¬ 
trollable rapidity, together ; and in the first ]»lace by adjust¬ 
ing the ♦wo precisely to the proportion’required by the law, 
it verifies the law a—a in a compound case. But then by a 
contrivance for very delicately, and measurably, altering^the 
rapidity of one of the scries, a slight or considerable tliscord 
can be produced at pleasure. If we were interpreting a—a 
as *1:2 gives note and octave this result reads as a con¬ 
firmatory content, 'not a —not-a,’ i.e. ' deviation from i ; 2 
gives deviafion from note : octave.’ But of course, as before, 
this not-a is a case of o, rapidity corresponding to pitch, 
though not to two notes, one an octave above the otlu-r 
because the sets of impulses are not as 2 : r in rapidity. 

But here, wfth the Siren alone, we are pretty much at an 
end of our analysis. That Rj is not merely a law of rapidity 
in succesision, but a complex theorem concerning shapes of 
vibrations and their decomposition into pure j)enduliim 
oscillations, related to the quality of a and to dis<‘ordant 
beats in a (if a includes two notes sounding together), does 
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not appear from the above experiment. It would perhaps 
not have been sus}>ected but for the obvious fact that an 
air wave must have some sha]^)e, on the one hand, and that 
pitch is not the only element in sound, on the other. 

The point of the above illustration consists especially in 
displaying the various senses of not-a, and the various stages 
of its adjustment to a. R, is not-rt in one sense, R^, in 
another, and in a relative and shifting manner portions of 
R., are not-^i also. The same applies throughout to not-a. 
Induction consists in separating the R’s and in establishing 
those variations of a which appear, against any fixed starting- 
point, as relative not-«’s (and the same with «)- 

I may conclude this chapter by calling attention again to 
what I have insisted on in another work,^ as the claim of 
an ex])erimental apparatus to be considered in the light of 
a reasoning machine. It must be granted that in any logical 
engine whatever we have to make the conclusion, i.e. to read 
it off as a conclusion, and if w<‘ are to do this we may read 
off the connection of imperfect ratio and false harmony from 
the Siren as distinctly as we can read a combination of letters 
from Jev’ons* logical machine. In the ojK^rations of nature, 
causes have their consequences ; but the causes are not 
juecisely known, and the consequence's are therefore not 
consequents. In exjierirnental instrumc'nts we find the 
attvmjit made to generate actual consequences which shall 
also Ix' conseejuents, as arising from conditions precisely 
known in resjx?ct of the mode and degree of their combination, 
.^ny instrument which does this may l>e called a reasoning 
machine, whethei it deals with combinations and eliminations 
ol letters as logical symlxils, or with the same relations of 
actual number, or of any definite motions with their effects. 
'File value of the connections thus demonstrated is of various 
degrees ; but a complex ex|)erim(-ntal apparatus has the 
advantage in the synthetic variety of the contents which it 
exhibits as relevant to each other, if the lexical machine 
has the advantage in the abstract generality of its formal 
conclusions. 

* KnowletJjijc .incl Reality, p. ft. C'p. Jevons, Principles of Science, 
p. ft. 



CHAPTER V 


Scientific Induction {cotitiinu'd). 

I. Hypothesis is a name that may he appliotl to any 
conception by which the mind establishes relations between 
data of testimony, of perception, or of sense, so long as that 
conception is one among alternative i)ossibilities. and is not 
referred to reality as a fact. 

i. From Aristotle onward, indeed, logicians have been 
anxious to consider a In^wthesis as the suggestion of a real 
agent—a thing or occurrence in a thing—related to the data 
as ‘ cause ’ to ' effect ‘ ; and to distinguish such a suggested 
‘ agent ’ from a men* suggested ‘ reading ’ of the ])henomena 
—a princij)lc, law, or definition. Of couise there is a ])rimary 
difference between a mateiial agent and an ideal law or 
principle, but the distinction is not ultimate in theory and 
ap|x*ars to be, for thus reason, incapable of being sustained 
in scientific practice. A ‘ working hypotliesis '—and most of 
the great unifying concej)tions of modeTn science are working 
hypotheses—is the suggestion of a real agent taken as equiva¬ 
lent to the suggestion of a mere law or piinciple. It is 
worth while for tlie sake of clearness to look at the distinction 
Ijetween law and real agent in a form lecently given to it by 
Lot/e, viz. as the distinction Ix'tween Postulate and Hypothesis. 

In the account to which I refer ’ the name of Postulate is 
given to the conditions which are absolutely and essentially 
involved in a given set of apjxjarances, and a])art fr<)m which 
* the content of the observation with which we are dealing 
woukl contradict the laws of oui thoughtThese? conditions, 
it must be obaerved, need not be al)stract, excej)! in the sense 
of being definite and precise. Tliey might therefore, I infer, 
exhaust or define the nature of a real agent, in so far as a real 
agent is capable of being determinately known. But it is 
plain that as a rule they will not suffice to do so. The concret(‘ 

’ Lotze, I^gik, scict. 27 ^ 
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nature of a material thing Mdll contain much that is inlufierent 
to the conditions precisely involved in any determinatlb effect. 

By hypothesis^ therefore, in this same account, is Qieant 
a conjecture which specifies the natural agents taken to be 
at work in a phenomenon and to be the means of fulfilling 
the postulate involved in it, in the case under investigation. 
In other cases, it is implied, the same postulate might be 
satisfied by means of other agents. And, it should be added, 
by a fiction is meant the reference of an effect to a cause or 
principle which we know to be incapable of producing it, but 
from the real effects of which it only differs by an error which 
is capable of being determinatcly assigned. Omitting the 
case of a confessed fiction, and including a fiction, not con¬ 
fessed to be such, under the title of a hypothesis, we may 
throw the remainder of our discussion into the form of 
an enquiry into the distinction between Hyj^othesis and 
Postulate, 

The Postulate sets an abstract problem which Hypothesis 
has to solve in tlie concrete. The distinction prtma facie 
coincides with that upon which Mill lays stress in his treat¬ 
ment of hy]')othesis, betw'cen a quantitative law of action, 
and the thing which acts according to that law. But it 
would certainly seenl that every Ijypothesis in order to l)e 
established must be passed over into the content of the 
postulate, in the sense that, without the matter suggested in 
the hypothesis, no less than without that suggested in the 
Postulate, ‘ the content of the observ'ations with which we 
are, dealing would contradict the laws of our thought.’ For 
this is ultimately the ground on which we affirm of Reality 
everything that we do so affirm. When the postulate is 
shown to contain the hypothesis, by a concrete proof that 
the suggested thing or fact is necessary to prevent self- 
contradiction in our thought, then we have a h3qK)thesis 
with a vet a causa (see ii. below). When the* h5q>othesis is 
moulded into the postulate, not or not exclusively by proof 
of the concrete supposition, but in a great degree by atten¬ 
uating its content into a ‘ law of action then we have a 
‘working hypothesis’, i.e. materially an abstract postulate, 
but formally a supposition of a real agent. Such a hypo- 
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thesis jk a fiction which may or may not be a confessed fiction. 
In MilTs notes on Whewell * we see the process of attenuation 
at work, reducing hypotheses to fictions which are confessed 
by Mill and not confessed by Whewell. Modem science seems 
to the outsider more and more tending to sul>stitute explana¬ 
tion by law's of action for causation by unknown real agents. 
But, in theory, a determinate agent may be involved in the 
{postulate just as much as an abstract law, supposing that tl»c 
agent is operative in the content in modes sufficiently many- 
sided to assign it a determinate nature. For logic, law and 
agent are alike conceptions by which tlioiight constitutes the 
content into an organised whole ; both may be ‘ w'ithin ’ the 
content, if w’c include in the content what is needed to con¬ 
stitute it rightly ; neither can b<* within the content if we 
separate it, by an unreal and indeed imj)ossit)le distinction, 
from the work of thought in determining it. Kvery object 
of perception is such a conception, by which data of sense ,are 
determined in a way necessary to make them intelligible. 

The real distinction which Lotze should have drawn is 
not between the law' of action and the concrete real agent, 
but Ijetween the concrete real agent as known to be necessary 
for the explanation of the ol>scrvalions, and such an agent 
as not s known, but arbitrarily imagined, or identified witli 
something known from other sources. If we assume a thing 
thus arbitrarily, or on the ground of extraneous knowledge, 
then (considering the thing in the latter case apart from the 
extraneous knowledge on the ground of which it is assumed) 
we hav'e the relation ‘ If a, then a \ but not the reciprocal 
' If a, then a ’ ; i.e. in other cases other agents than a might 
satisfy the same postulate, or minimum of conditions, involved 
in a. But this unnecessary element in a hy'|)othesis cannot 
of course be acquiesced in. The supposed real agent must 
either be elevated into the content of a postulate, or deprcs,sed 
into that of ’Jt fiction. Obviously, however, before deciding 

’ Mill's Ix>gic, i, p, 335, and ii, p. 24 ; e. g. ' f'an an agency undulate ? 
(an there l»e alternate motion Ijackwanls anfl forwards of the particles 
of an agency ? ’ Mill is maintaining in effext that Wheweirs view of the 
imponderable agents reduces them to laws of action. He is dis'tingnish- 
ing an agency from an agent (the ether). An<! compare t’liffor<l on 
Causation, Lectures, &c., vol. i, p, 153. 
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that the latter course is the only one open to us, must 
concentrate all available knowledge upon the supposed real 
agent in order to test its right to become a postulate. One 
science e.g. may need one aspect of it, and another another. 

ii. Thus to meet the difficulty that many characteristics 
of a ihin^ assumed hypothetically to account for certain data 
are likely to fall outside what those data demand and justify, 
it is usual to require of a hypothesis that a the supposed 
agent shall be a vera causa. This can ultimately have but 
one meaning. It must come to this, that a, though containing 
elements which are superfluous for the explanation of the data 
from which we happen to have started, yet contains no elements 
which are not necessary to the explanation of smne data or 
other. It is commonly said that a vera causa is one inde- 
IKMidently known to exist, or accessible to direct perception. 
Ot course we do not rt'strict our conviction of reality to 
matters accessible to direct ptTCeption—the centre of the 
earth, the inside of a block of marble, the other side of the 
moon, are cases in point. And if we did attempt this restric¬ 
tion, what is direct perception ? All i)erception is inferential, 
and proceeds by furnishing conceptions which bring data of 
sense into intelligible relation. And if we require that the 
cause shall be indejHMidently kn(»wu to exist, this is a mere 
t|uestion of the lange of of)servations which it is to explain. 
A vejra causa then is a thing, or occurrence in a thing, whose 
reality we are thoroughly convinced ol from the necessity of 
reconciling observed data,’ and there is no reason in the 
nature of things why a single science or a single range of 
reality should lud suffice to produce such conviction. 'Direct 
|H*rcepti(»n ' is a mere jxjpular phrase without logical meaning. 
The question is simply whether our data are determinate 
enough to guide us to the nature of a real thing as explaining 

them. Wliat is really demanded in the vera causa is prcfbably 

• 

' Ttie iDOvSt tiiorough and simple way of clas.sifying matters known 
from to.stimony or history is to include them under the head of concep¬ 
tions which are necessary to determine observeti data, the observe<l 
ilata being the books, speech, &c., which bring the facts tooor individual 
notice. As to ranking agents under the head of conceptions, I may Sky 
that this IS not reducing agents to mere conceptions. As known and 
e.stablishe<l to us, they are conceptions, though they may be more. 
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e\ndence of the thing’s reality, with an eye to 
of chances. A single coherent set of errors may 
vitiate a whole coherent system of apiiearances, but the 
chances against errors in independent sets of observations {ire 
the same as the rapidly increasing chances against coincidences 
of independent events.* This is a parody (as the doctrine of 
chances is always a formal parody <»f some material truth) 
of the ojieration of multiform data in moulding a concrete 
hypothesis, which will be illustrated directly. 

Thus in a ‘ working hv|K)thesis ’ we have jx>stulate and 
hypothesis tending to identification by attenuation " of the 
hypothesis, in a hypotliesis with vera we obtain the 

same result by extension of the postulate to r<tvor the alleged 
cause and turn it into a vera cttma. 

2. In an ultimate sense, there is no knowledge without of 

wo nyi«*- 

Hyiwthesis. p,Vs,s. 

i. ‘ All science may l)e riglitlv de'^cribed as progressive Htuli- 
“colligation of facts ” through sujHTimluction of conceptions ’ j’lypjf.’' 
if it is understo(Ki that, though such conceptions are ]>resent thesis, 
in the real facts and are not mere additions out of our heads, 
yet in the progress of our knowledge sucli cr>lligation does ni>t 
operate upon the real facts themselves, but only on the facts 
as imperfectly understtiod by us. Thus the whole course o1 
the present work has lx‘en an attempt to trace the progressive 
determination of feelings, ttr of facts impcriectly iind<Tiilo»Kl. 
by conceptions which may be regarded as hy|w>tlies(N in course 
of development and proof. 'I'be cuntinued identity of an 
individual, for exanijile, w'hicli is the soul r>f the individual 
judgment, may l)e regarded as a concejition or hypothesis 
which is sujierinduccd (though without conscious reH<*clion) 
upon the successive appearances which we observe, and 
‘colligates’ these facts. And as we have seen in speaking 

* If the chanJe of error in one set of ilata is the (hance of iiulepen- 
flent error in two sets (of the same but indefx-ndent lialiility lo ernr) is 
j, in three and so on. 

* A working hyjxithesis often, and perliajis usualJy, partakes of the 
character of a fiction, f>eing in fact suggested as a vf*a cau^a, ami subse¬ 
quently attenuated till it is clearly not a vrra ertuca, though retaining 
its original claim to be so. 

* Green, Philosophical VV’orks, ii, p. 2HK. 
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of Induction, hypothesis in a genuine sense, as a c«ti^otis 
activity, begins to operate where the individual judgment 
begins to be employed in explaining the conjunction of 
attributes, in conjunctive or enumerative Induction. From 
this point, at which Hypothesis is represented by the content 

a generic or specific name, we have watched its development 
througli analogy and through scientific analysis, till in the 
♦•xperiment of the Siren we found ourselves testing by deter¬ 
minate perceptive comparison a relation which can only lie 
completely explained by a complex mathematical theorem.^ 

ii. Procedure by Hypothesis proper is mediate. 

a. It is clear from what has been said that we must assent 
in substance to the view of Jevons and Sigwart which is in 
the main that of Wliewell ^ and De Morgan,^ so far as it asserts 
the essential identity of Induction with procedure by Hypo¬ 
thesis. And indeed Mill himself might almost be reckoned 
on this side. He shows ^ triumi)hantly that the Method of 
Difference will test the premises of a Deduction, and the fact 
that the ‘ instances ’ on which it f)t)erates are in that case 
*>btained by Deduction, he sets down as of no consequence, 
i.e. as not interfering with its Inductive character. But it 
is not so clear that this method, which unquestionably will 
test the consequence's of a precise deduction and therefore 
the truth of its premises, will iK*rform any other function 
that,could he called Inductive. Mill’s objection® against 
VVliewell's hypothetical method, on the ground of insufficient 
provision for excluding unproved or unproveable elements of 
hypothesis, is an objection w'hich arises from the impossible 
demand for merely negative and exhaustive determination. 
It is very probable thatWhewell makes too little of the necessity 
for showing or for its being possible to show that nothing hut 
a could produce a ; but what Whewell seems to have rightly 
felt is tliat this is after all in its essence a material and positive 
question, depending on the degree and mode*of connection 
IwtNveen o and a, and being for l<^ic the same as the question 

' The theory of wave-propagation, which explains among other 
things the discordant treats produced by sonorous impulses which have 
not certain tlehnite ratios of rapidity. 

* S<*e Mill's r.ogic, ii. J4. 

* Logic, ii. ta. 


* Budget of Paradoxes, p. 49. 
‘ See Mill's Logic, ii, p. 24. 
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whetlwla 05 such jn-oduces a.. The possibility oi proof or 
disprc^,^ whicli is daimed as essential to the * legitimacy * 
of a l|3^Uiesis, must be a material or real iK)ssibility, and 
reduces itself to specific presumptions that proof may be had, 
which are in themselves giades of proof. But wliile accepting 
the general view to which 1 have alluded of the importance 
of hypothesis in Inductive Inference, I ajn unable to agree 
with some important results which ha\'c been held to follow 
upon such a view. 

(i. 1 shall begin by endeavouring to lay the true doctrine KxitnipU* 
very briefly before the reader, in the sense in which I under- 
stand it and in which it seems to me to follow from our previous hypo 
discussions. It will then be necessary to sjK'ak oi the relation j 
between Induction in the scientific sense and the work <^1 
generalisation which is i>opularly ascribed to it, and I shall 
condude the present chapter with some observations on tlie 
above-mentioned misapprehensions, and on the true relation 
of Induction to Inference as such. 

The purpose of the example which 1 propose to analyse is 
to exhibit the mediate identification of a hypothetical cau.se, 
at first sight somewhat remote, with a given effect. I inten¬ 
tionally select an instance in which the identification is not 
quite pe- fect, in order to display the full nature of the difficulty 
to be o\'ercome. 

As a datum to be explained, we will take the curious,fact, 
long known to scholars, that the Greek god Apollo, especially 
the Ai)ollo of the Troad, is associated with the mouse, both 
in his appellation Smintheus and in recorded usages—there 
were sacred mice and figures of mice in his temple, and so 
forth.’ 

'fhe conjunction of asj^ects whicfi excites surprise in tliis 
fact is the association of an insignificant animal with the 
worship and the temples of a comparatively pure religion. 

A large cboice*of analogies lies oi)en to us, any one of whidi 
might furnish some sort of mediation between these two 
extremes, and of these that which is at first sight the most 

' My example auti my arguments arc all drawn Irom Mr. Lang's 
Custom and Myth, p, 103 My pur]>osc however only {Mrrmits the 
most meagre reproduction ot some points out of this interesting study. 
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remote may |>erhaps on a consideration of all the phenomena 
be considered the most hopeful. 

It seems that in the Peruvian religion we find this same 
conjunction of aspects, the association of insignificant animals 
with the worship and the temples of a comparatively pure 
creed. And in that instance, it further appears, we have a 
definite and complete mediation or explanation of the two 
terms or ‘ e.xtremes ’. Before tlie establishment of Sun- 
worshii) by the Incas as the creed of the state, the Indians of 
tile various tribes worshipjied tribal animal gods, including 
alt sorts of insignificant animals, the Indians of each trilje 
believing themselves to be descended from some one of these 
animals. ‘ After the establishment of the purer religion, the 
Incas had the good policy to collect all the tribal animal gods 
into their temples in and round Cuzco, in which the two 
leading gods were the Master of Life, and the Sun.’ This 
toleration of an older and cruder in sul)ordination to a purer 
iaith is a very common phenomenon, as Mr. Lang truly 
observes, in religious evolution. And he cites an example of 
a festival descrilwd by Theocritus which still continues in 
a Catholic country. 

Here then we have a content the whole of which is given 
(I assume) in porcej>tion or in the proximate interpretation of 
percojition, viz. in histor\-. Analogy or Induction would not 
compionly lx? held to apply within the limits of this content ; 
but nevertheless in as far as within the single * instance ’ or 
range t>l reality—which is really the life ol a w'hole nation— 
a principle is detected by our thought, there is operative what 
constitutes the essence of inductive as of all other inference. 
But no details have to l)e referred to reality solely on the 
strength of the [irinciple, because it hap^xiis that they are all 
warranted by testimony.* 

Now if the cinitent wliich ixirplexcd us in Greek religious 
history fell bona fide within the lines of thtf content thus 
wairanted iuid interpreted in Peruvian religion, no inference 

' It i.> prulKiblc, anti apixar.^ I tliiiik from Mr. Lang's account, that 
the iutt'r{?rt’tation vwn ot the known succession in IVru into an intelli' 
gibtc evolution wouKl involve, as almost every interpretation does, 
sunie reinotlvlling and supplementation of details. So far we have 
infeience m the {K>pular >cu>e. 
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would |e ueces8ar>% or rather, the purely formal inference 
which wcognised the identification would suffice to include the 
Greek problem under the same solution as that which supplies 
itself for the Peruvian problem. But the very slight and 
superficial abstraction which is all that we have thus far 
formulated of the Greek problem can warrant no such material 
identification—so far as we ha\c yet stated the i>oint, ahnost 
any hypothesis might explain it ; the misunderstanding of 
a name. i)r the caprice of a j^riest or king. W hat we must now 
do is to look in the Greek problem for tlie facts and relations 
of which we have seen the significance in the Peruvian proldem. 
But as historical data such facts and relations arc wantiiig ; 
and here we have the essential diilerence between Induction 
by analysis of Perception, and Induction by mediate Hypo¬ 
thesis. Oiu hypothesis is frima facie a conjectural matter of 
fact falling wholly out.side tlie content wiiich has to be e.x- 
plaincd. Tlie view which 1 wish to illu.strate is that t)ur jaoof 
of the hypothesis must ultimately dej>cnd upon the charac¬ 
teristic positi\e connection Ixdween the hypothesis and its 
consequences. This connection is as we have seen <‘lucidated 
and purged of irrelevancy by the establishment of limiting 
negations, but is not otherwise dei)endent on the disprool of an 
indefinite number of alternative hypotheses, and is lU) more 
restricted lo mere probability than is the di’teriiiination of any 
perceived data by any conception which makes them intelligible.’ 

W’c have before us, as a datum of fad, a surprising con¬ 
junction between Aptillo and the mouse, esjHJcially in Aptillo’s 
temple. W'c have as a suggested fact which might explain 
this conjunction, a previous state of Greek or neighbouring 
tribes in which they worshiiijied animals such as the mouse, 
together with a religious evolution iu which the earlier cult 
survived by the side of the later and purer worship. According 
to th<» ordinarj’ process of Induction as inverse Deduction, 
• 

' Contrast witli this the mechanical \n‘\cs ol Jr\oiis, I'liiMiph'.! of 
Science, p. 15.*, and Sigwart, Logik, ti, p. 357. jevons thinks that no 
proof by Im^ietfc’ct Induction (Induction falling short <>f complete 
enumeration) can be more than probable. Sigwart thinks that a hypo¬ 
thesis is refuted by refuting its conse<jucncc.s, but not piovi*fl by estali- 
tishing them, though it grows in probability a.s its coiis<‘<ju<-iicr'‘ agree 
with the facts. 
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we proceed to " deduce the consequences which nkht be 
inferred from the hypothesis ' 

In drawing consequences from a hypothetical state of facts 
^iM^e have to apply that state of facts to the reality on the basis 
of which it is supposed, and to examine in detail the results 
of the combination. This analysis of the content of the 
hypothesis is not a contrivance of demonstration, but an 
inevitable necessity of knowledge. In working out, for examine, 
the hyf>othesis now before us, we must take into account the 
customs relating to marriage and to names w'liich belong to 
that phase of savage life W'hich we are conjecturaUy imputing 
to the Greek race in the past. Among savages named after 
tribal animals which they worship and bear as name or emblem, 
and from which they trace their descent, the members of one 
family do not intermarry with j)eople bearing the same name 
or emblem, and the children of every marriage take the 
mother’s name or emblem (totem). Tliese names consequently 
IcMid to become scattered throughout a large region, and are 
associated with the well-known phenomenon, for which in very 
early society there arc obvious grounds, of counting kinsliip 
through the mother and not through the father. On the 
other hand, when this state of society passes away, as in 
Kuropean nations it has passed away, it is plain that a powerful 
family will crush out the names of the other families in a 
district, and form a local tribo called by an animal name. 
From this hypothesis thus analysed, if applied to ‘ mouse 
families tiiere follow primarily four results, which briefly 
slated amount to this :— 

(r) There would lx: places named from mice, and mice will 
be held sacred in those places. Tliis was so in the Troad. 

(2) The mouse-name would l>e given locally to the god who 
superseded the mouse. Tliis was so in the places called after 
the mouse. 

(3) Tile figure of the mouse would be assotiated with the 
god in his temple, and used as a badge or local mark in places 
where the mouse had been venerated. The former usage was 
found, and the latter was not uncommon, in Greece. 

(4) Stories would lie told in the district in question to explain 
the worship of the mouse. This was so in the Troad. 
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Results of Hypothesis i6i 

I do ^ot say that these four points, thus baldly stated, 
carry u^very far. But in so far as they support the hypothesis 
at all, they do so not merelj^ as an arrangement of coincidences 
due more probably, in a calculable degree, to a single cause 
than to independent unknown causes : but, like an arrange¬ 
ment of results which some person has the power aftd a strong 
motive to produce, they support the conjectural cause by the 
material connection of the data with it, or a material extension 
of the data towiirds including it. One of the above |Hiints for 
example is the apjiearaiice of the figure of a mouse as a badge 
or city emblem in Greece. This, when referred to an actual 
race of men exceedingly conservali^'e in its customs, is a point, 
though a trifling one, actually in coniim)n between hypothesis 
and data. The badge or crest of a city is not the same thing 
as the totem of a family, but the connection (d pails ot cities 
with local tribes is loo well made out in Greece and elsewhere 
to give us pause. And the venerati<ni ol an animal by the 
jKJOple of a city in ways strikingly anabigous to totem worship 
is made out in the case <»f Egyptian cities. Of course this 
point may lx* otherwi.se explainetl than by the suggested 
hyiK)thesis, and so may all the others : but they all. as referred 
to the life of a race, demand some exidanalion, and the only 
difliculty’s to incxlel that exj>lanalion rightly. It is this idea, 
that of moulding a hypothesis, that should he siil)stitiited for 
the idea of gauging its ])rol)abilily as sometlhiig attaching' to 
its definite and irre\'oca!>le form. To meet ]).iradn\ by ]>aradox, 
rather than admit that a hvpotlu-sis can only be* established 
by tlie refutation cd infinite others ' and tin; n<*n refutation 
of itself, I Would maintain that of every set of data some positive 
hypothesis (viz. that ‘ something or cdher ' conditions these 
data) is within our knowledge demonstrably true, and that the 
problem of induction by the inverse; method or by hypothesis 
is merely to further determine this ‘ something or other In 
this work of definition, as we have abundantly seen, negation 
is all-im{>ortant ; but it must lx; motived and relevant nega- 

* This is the root of the idea that no rrsults of hypothetical Induction 
can be certain. The idea is ridiculous when it is once seen that hypo¬ 
thetical Indaction is identical in principle with common perception and 
with alt Inference whatever. 
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tion, ‘ not this^ l^ecanse that, which has a determinate? relation 
lo this.’ 

I should weary the reader by further discussion of the 
rntmse hypothesis, which moreover space forbids me to treat 
in its interesting details. But I must ]x>int out that by con¬ 
sidering the jK»culiar marriage customs (e.g. maternal kinship), 
sacrificial and festival rites, and animistic beliefs, which are 
traceable tliroughout Greek life, and which are characteristic 
<d the; primitive pliase that forms the content of our hypothesis, 
we can reme>del hypothesis and data once more, and this time 
into a really intimate ap]>roximation to each other. Hypti- 
thesis and data appmach amalgamathm in the conception of 
a finely gifte<l race still Ix'ahng in its prime the traces of a 
i^atural tlu>ugli characteristic evolution «iut of a savage past. 
We might almost claim that a savage jihase of life is a vera 
tUiitsd, apart from the proof of our sjwcial hypothesis,' not 
only in the JVruvian but in the Greek race. Is not the concep- 
tu>n 4»1 a pa‘'t and natural evolnti«»n. m the case of any race 

men which we may be consi<lering. a conception ' apart from 
which tin* content of the obM*rvation with w’hi< h wi? are dealing 
would <«»ntradict tlie laws of our thought ’ ? But if s<^). then, 
acci»rding to the distinction incepted al>ove, tlie conception. 
alihou^h that of a real agent or e\ent, is a pt>stulate and not 
a mere li\ potliesis. aiui lhereli>re is the cmueptifui of a vera 
ttO(svi , and the work <*1 inductuiii is. as said above*. te> assign 
to the postulate in detail its actual content or law' of action. 

Other h\]>olheses. iiuh'pendeiit of that which the autlu»r 
adviK'ates, are carefulh' dealt with in the chapter from which 
1 have been tpioting. Aiul I think that anv tme wlm ctinsiders 
the matter in the light «)t this or any equally genuine piece of 
research must feel that just in .so far as the adverse hvjjotheses 
are iiidejiendenl. their refutatit>n. although a ninf qua non of 
the establishment of the hyjMitliesis advocated, can never 
genuinely contribute to that establishment. In »»lher words, 
the refutation of other hvixitheses is a genuine assistance to 
one hyjxithesis only when it elicits jMisitive content which goes 
to model this latter hypothesis. 

Before leaving this subject 1 must refer back to tlie dis- 
' Kverv liyjHiithrsis U'ArM puK-ed is a iiypothesis w'lth Vfta causa. 
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cussion of Book 1 ^ on cause and ground, and must explain 
that thi content of a hypothesis may correspond, according 
to the degree of its purity or relevance, to any member of 
the scries there described ; to cause, to effect, to antecedent, 
consequent, or ground. Tlie reason for treating an example 
in which the popular sense of cause is dominant was simply 
that the equally jx)pular sense of hyjM)thesis, from which the 
theoretical difficulty of its use arises, corresponds to the 
popular sense of cause (or effect). The nuire scientific type 
of hypothesis approaches more nearl}'' prima facie to the 
nature of a postulate or ground—of a ]>rinciple included in 
the facts, or of a systematic reality which they constitute. 

And hypotheses which are, to l)egin with, t>f this tyj)e do 
not present the great ap[)arent difficulty of passing by sheer 
inference from isolated data to actual things and facts not 
included in them. As we have seen, a hy)H)thesis which to 
begin with is not of this type, necessarily tends, in course of 
demonstration, to approximate to it ; just as. in the case 
which we tried to analyse, certain isr>lated data and isolated 
suggestions about the (ireek race tended to coalesce into a 
systematic concepti<in of that race as developing in a normal 
fashion under the natural influences qnd conditions which 
ap{X‘ar l)e common to mankind. 

3. It is unquestionably the case, that a process or result Onrrali* 
which may lx* termed Generalisation is somehow connocted 
with Induction. The only question is how to state the con¬ 
nection. 

i. I trust that the ]K>pular idea according to which Indue-' Fiom 
tion is a pr<»cess from what hapjx^ns often to what happens 
always, from particulars to the totality of particulars, has pltnUsl. 
l)een set in its true light by the whole scheme of our accfiUnt 

of Induction. The conception, to which unhappily Professor 
Jevoife adhered, of Perfect and Imix*rfect Induction as corre¬ 
sponding to complete and incomplete enumeration is hope¬ 
lessly fallacious. It cannot, I think, l)e necessary to jmrsue 
this error at the present stage. 

ii. There is a sense in which all abstraction, i.e. all l>ecoming By mere- 
conscious of the determination of sensuous data by explicit nation. 

* Chap. VI. 
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conceptions, operates as Generalisation. Such generalisation 
is embodied in the hypothetical judgment, which of cburse is 
not hy^thetical qua judgment and is in no sense a hypothesis, 
but is an affirmation, based upon a reality illustrated by 
a hypothesis. The explicit conditions forming a determinate 
case whicli, as the antecedent in the hyf)othetical judgment, 
illustrate or qualify Reality, take the consequent with them 
wherever they go, and in this sense the judgment is general, 
absolute, or universal. Supposing the judgment to l)e abso¬ 
lutely true—and formally we can suppose nothing else of 
a judgment which we make, though of natural phenomena no 
judgments are al)solutely true—it is absolutely universal. 
Varieties of detail may fall within it, but they do not affect it. 
Against such unesstuitial variations, and against mere number 
of examples in time and space, the explicit antecedent ap()cars 
as general, and in selecting and defining it a work of generalisa¬ 
tion has practically Iwen accomplished. There is no advance 
from know'n to unknown in the strict sense of the case w’e are 
now considering. There is no advance from known to unknowm 
in saying that a pair ot parallel straight lines which you may 
intend to draw to-morrow will never meet. If the ‘ intent and 
purpose ' ol tlie antecedent ‘ hath lull relation ’ to the example 
to be adduced, there is prima fane no inference, no extension, 
no advance, in affirming the consequent true of that example. 

A* still stronger and a far more im|x>rtant case of such 
generalisation by mere determination is afforded by mediate or 
inverse induction thruugli h\q)othesis. A hypothesis is a hypo¬ 
thesis iKscause it is m)t to begin with present in the data, and 
has to t)e brought there by mediation. But to supply matter 
fur modelling a conception wliich is not furnished by mere 
direct interpretation of sense, i.e. by j»erception or by testi¬ 
mony. a set of data must have wide range and be capable of 
a lugh degree of systematic inter-relation. Thus e.g.* in an 
anthropological hypothesis about the past of the Hellenic race 
a considerable portion of the history of Europe is ultimately 
involved, and the data bearing on it are inter-related and 
elucidated. 

In this sense a hypothesis or mediately obtained deter¬ 
mination of observations by a conception superinduced upon 
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them, is likely to involve as a result an elucidation and articu¬ 
lation Sf a wide range of reality. Sparta and Athens, Crete 
and the Troad, Sicily and Magna Graecia. all fall within the 
region of reality which through determination of our knowledge 
about it by the anthropological h\'[x>thesis in question would 
acquire for us a certain set of highly imjwrtant coniinon 
properties and relations. Here tlie generalisation results from 
the range of the explicit system, and not from the mere 
abstract precision of a hy|X)thetical antecedent. What we arc 
systematising is a realit\', and the judgment which expresses 
our conclusion may indeed, like all precise judgments, be 
thrown into hypothetical form, but its content makes it really 
categorical. In it therefore we have two kinds of generalisa¬ 
tion, one depending on the range of the system whicli we have 
constituted, the other on the hypothetical abstractness which 
makes even this concrete system a case, within the lines of 
which systems differing from it in other relations may <’<»n- 
ceivably fall. 

iii. The generalisation that falls within the limits of strictly Material 
scientific Induction is confined to \Nhat has just been descrilx'd 
as Generalisation by mere determination. It is not generalisa- (ipnorali* 
tion in the sense of an advance from the known to the nn-^*^*'””* 
known. Obviously there can in no case be such an advance 
except in the sense that the unknown liecomes known. And 
this advance is made in the determination itself ; thc/ase, 
when determined, is known, and is generalised in so far only 
as it is known. Water is compo.sed of oxygen and hydriigeii 
in certain projxirtions. There is no further generalisatif»n in 
applying this to water such as we have analysed ; and if there 
could be a doubt whether a certain liquid was in tliat se*nse 

* water the judgment gained by previ«>us analysis would no! 
prima facie determine it. The hypothetical character of tliis 
judgment is an automatic apj»aratus for excluding material 
generalisation.* In the extreme instance of sucli exclusion the 
antecedent ‘water’ is little more than a name, to which 
'composed of oxygen’ &c. supplies the content. Then if 

* composed of oxygen ’ &c. is not true in a particular case, 
that case ipso facto falls outside the hypothetical judgment. 

Or in a less extreme instance, ’ water ' may indicate certain 
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visible or other properties which are synthetically related in 
the judgment to the chemical composition. But hert again 
the least variation in those index-properties may formally' 
throw the case in which it occurs outside the hyp>othetical 
judgment. 

This is all very well so long as we interpret the hypothetical 
judgment to be strictly hypothetical abstract or necessary'. 
But the account given in Book I of the Universal Judgment 
in its sub-ff»rnis of Corporate and Generic Judgment reminds 
us that we have a Categorical element to deal with in the 
characteristic nature which binds things together into ideal 
or actual totalities, and we have to face the possibility that 
the nature of these totalities may conflict with the content 
of hypothetical judgments in which they are set down as 
antecedents. Every universal is an identity in ditference, and 
the identification ot the conditions by which inductive enquiry 
has determined a content is not, as we assumed just now, 
a purely formal activity, but is. like every judgment, a syn¬ 
thetic and material ojieration. Reliance on the accurac}' of 
our analysis will lead us back to a l.ockeian fornialisni, if 
we neglect the identification of the data analysed. ‘ Man is 
rational, becaust' if a creature turns out not t<j be ratir)nal, 
it is not what we called a man,' is an argument which, unless 
sjiecifically justified, has no more content than A is A Ixjcause 
we called it A. 11 no distinct elements are fixed within the 
synthesis, the synthesis itself is destroyed. But on the other 
hand, if we affirm our analysis directly of a generic content 
which is categorically taken and includes a system of differ¬ 
ences. it is cleiu’ that we are pledging tmrsehes to a material 
generalisation. Does ‘ water ' for example, in the judgment 
alxive cited, include steam and ice ? Ajiart from specific 
chemical knowledge. 1 do not see hf;\\ we could predict that 
it would do so And if wc say ‘ water ’ tor chemical science 
IS matter of a certain composition, whether in«'a liquid, solid 
or vajxirous state, then wc have got back to the nominalist 
judgment criticis€*d abtne ; ‘ a is xy because what is not xy 
is not called a.* 

I do not mean to say that the above considerations are of 
serious importance in precise scientific induction, in which the 
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definition of the data as elements in a synthetic relation is 
always % primary problem. But either in popular applications 
of science—the most fertile of all sources of fallacy—or in 
provinces of knowledge whicli are largely dealt with 1)\' analogv. 
it is essential to bear in mind that the identitu'atii>n t>f the 
datum, which has l>een analysed t>r determined hy a conce])- 
tion. with cither the ])opular im{x»rt or the anah^gical generic 
content of that datum, is always a matter involving a material 
synthesis and not a mere formal rec'ogniti«ni. When* indeed 
the i»recise determinate conditions of a phenomenon are 
explicitly rect)gnisahle, there the ideiitihealion ot the ]»lu‘no- 
menon is a lormal act, and the hypothetical judgment aj>plies 
ipso facto. But whore, a*' is constantly tlu* ca^* m practice, 
and, oicin^ to the uolute of a uni vet sal. a/navs in theory, the 
conditions are n«)t unambiguously recognisable, hut onlv either 
a pari of them, i*r a case of them, or an index murk of them 
can be disc<ivere<l. then we must f»nMi .1 s\ntlieti< judg¬ 
ment of identihcation or di'^tmclion, hasrd on the general 
principles wliicli we haw '^een t«» govern aigunient hv 
analogy, viz. <*n the realitv ol a ^\sti*m of n*eognisahle t\'j>es 
and purjHjscs. 

Apart from such a material assumption tin* f i ut h «»l prim iples 
derived from Scientijic Iiulnction itsell A^ou]d h«; ]>r.iclit ally 
though not theftretically <Iestio\ cd.' systvin un<i]>parent 
deviations in the ]>ropertie‘' of natural ohjtt.ts, such as to 
defy classitication. might he sm h as t<i <lestio\- the ap|)licahi4ity, 
while not interfering with the formal tnith. of Inpothelical 
judgments. In our earlier diseussions on th<‘ h\ j>othetical and 
categorical asjicr.t of judgments, it w.is c«»mctletl that the pure 
hyjxjthetical judgniiMit dm-s not allege the existeme of Ifie 
elements which it explicitly puts iiurelation. But if is also 
clear that no ordinary rirsult of liKhiction ought to he taken 
Iwmi fj^e as a judgment of this i\ |k‘. A judgment which * annot 
be denied but ^hich has no range real application has only 
•abstract and not concrete truth. If all our kmnriedge were 
of this character, as qua mere determination it conceivably 
might be. it would have no hold ujmn reality. 

’ i.c. would tx: dcMtroywf lor toticrcti* and itaf thf'4;rv, l.mt not lor 
abstract and formal theory. 
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So long indeed as the variations of natural objects observed 
a continuous and mutually coherent progression, w# should 
only have a state of things not unlike the system of animated 
nature, which would be in some respects favourable to know¬ 
ledge by the clearness with which it w'ould mark the course 
of evolution, and might not be incompatible with human life. 
But it is easy of course to imagine varieties in fundamental 
properties of sul>stances not indicated by external appearance, 
wliich though following strictly from natural antecedents, and 
not in any way miraculous, would yet be incompatible with 
such a degree of knowledge as is necessaiy to maintain human 
life on the surface of the glol>e. No analysis of water would 
help us. however true under the conditions under which it was 
made, if something which we could not distinguish from water 
except by renewed chemical analysis were liable to arise out 
of water by a conceale<l prtKcss <if causatir)n, and were endowed 
with the properties of sulphuric acid. No formal principle 
will meet this conceivable difliciilty. Many distinctions all- 
important for huincan life arc only learnt by degrees or are 
only drawn with imperfect success—e.g. Ixjtween pure water 
or milk and the same liquids when contaminated with sew^age- 
poisijn. We can only say that if we are to live on the surface 
of the ghdH! the results of scientific induction must not only 
have formal or hypothetical trntli, but must also have that 
degree and proportion of categorical application which is 
necessary to enable us to adapt ourselv'cs to the environment. 
This tlegrec of categorical application, of which mere deter¬ 
mination, except ill the case of an extended system of reality 
like the Hellenic race, or Eurojie, or the British Constitution, 
or the Solar System, can tell us nothing whatever, measure 
the work of recognition or of generalisation which is over and 
above the work of generalisation by mere determination. 
Wlicn 1 say ‘ Water is comjxised of Oxygen and Hydrogen *, 
I must mean by water, not necessarily all, but some large 
proportion of what I commonly take to be water. If not, 
my judgment, however true in the abstract, fails to grasp 
reality in the concrete. 

The ideal of knowledge, no doubt, is not in this analogical 
generalisation, but in the second and larger kind of generali- 
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sation by mere detennination, viz. in the progr^ive reduction 
of reiiity to a single system or to comprehensive single 
systems. It must be remembered, too, that the sjmthetic 
nature of every universal or identity is double-edged. If all 
sets of conditions have to be recognised and interpreted as 
universals, all sets of conditions should be fixed and determined 
in the inductive analysis as universals—i.e. with the full pre¬ 
vision that differences, variations, extreme cases, will arise 
within them. Nevertheless, it seldom happens even in geo¬ 
metry that a principle w'hen fiist established is established 
in its full content and application. Inductive analysis can 
never make lull provision for the application to fresh cases of 
a principle which it discovers, except in as far as it discloses 
the nature of a comprehensive individual sj^tem of Reality 
within which other individuals fall. 

4 . Our results as regards Induction are then as follows. General 
i. Our view of Induction as an inverse protess differs cssen- 
tially from that of Jevons by its dcyx’ndcnce on material and tion, 
jKJsitive connections, which arc only defined by negation. In- P*^*^*^^ 
v'erse procedure by hyfwthesis is for him essentially a matter jevonn. 
of probability, and dc|>ends on the exclusion of alternative 
hypothesis simply qua alternatives, i.e. ultimately on the 
stateme.it of chances' or the nunit)er of cases out of all con¬ 
ceivable cases which are in favour of the result in question 
upon the hypothesis proposed. This view essentially depends 
upon the false conception of generalisation which has Ireen 
frequently alluded to, and according to which the ideal of In¬ 
duction is perfect Induction, i.e. the summation of an infinite 
series. As we have seen,* the statement of chances admits of 
valuable and extended application where we are dealing with 
classes of unknown conditions, i.e, conditions known to us 
simply as furnishing such and such numbers of ‘ equal altcr- 
nati\^ *: and in astronomical and other exact science it is 
justihed by splendid success of its results. I will venture 
' howrever to point out, in respect of one example adduced by 
Jev<Mis. that other considerations seem to have contributed 

' Sigwart seenus to waver between thi^ view, and the true view of 
]»oof by coatmt. Logtk. ii, pp. 428 H. E. Tr. 11. 308. 

* P* 135i supra. 
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to the inference l^cyond those which fairly arise out of the 
statement of chances. Kirchoff's proof of the presence ff aron 
in the sun ' depends upon the exclusion of the alternative that 
the 60 dark lines of the solar spectrum coincide by chance with 
the 60 briglit lines of the incandescent vapour of iron. The 
probability of a chance coincidence bebg (from the distance 
l)etw'een the lines on the spectruni) about for each line, the 
probability in favour of a chance coincidence for all 60 lines 
is about (J)*®, i.e. less than one in a trillion. ‘ But on the other 
hypothesis,’ Jevons continues, ' that iron exists in the Sun, 
it is highly probable that such coincidences would be observed.’ 
Here the proof seems to appeal to some of the considerations 
w'hicli belong to the jfK>sitive connection Indween given content 
and hypothesis, or to material generalisation, or to both. 
Why should ' the other hypothesis ’ Ije ‘ that iron exists in 
the Sun ’ ? The answer must l>e, I should suppose, either that 
the 60 bright lines have a connection with the nature of iron, 
as a characteristic or exclusive differentia, which would dispense 
with the proof by calculation —or that though there is no 
exclusive connection lartween the nature of iron and the pro¬ 
duction of bo bright lines, yet in fact no known substance but 
iron prodtices such lines, and it is ver\' improbable on general 
grounds that a substknee unknow'n to us but sharing this 
properly with in)n is present in the Sim.^ The former of 
these cemsideratums would belong to the nature of true 
Inductive deternhnation. the latter group t(» the ix)stulates 
of material generalisation. The real function of number 
and ratio in Induction has bt*en sufficiently illustrated 
alH>ve. 

it. After the discussiim on p. 117 alwve of the connection 
l>etween Induction and other inference. I need only sum up 
the view which I ha\ e taken in a very tew words. Induction is 

' Jfvon*i, i‘ruicipU-it of Scicticc, p. J45. ^ 

* The fraction (f)** represents, I sup)K>se, the chance of ^x> cctncident 
cases all produced by imiependent causes; but ought we not also to ' 
consider the probalnlity not merely of one unknown cause producing 
ail the cases, and that cause being iron, but that of all the possible 
alternatives in which 2, 3 and so on up to 58 inclu»ve, of the coincident 
cases, are produced by a single unknouii cause, and the remainder in 
each alternative by accident ? 
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not a species of inference, as calculation, geometrical reasoning, 
analog}! and subsumption, are species of inference. It has 
not, that is to say, for its differentia any peculiar nature 
in the universal which carries the conclusion. It is consc> 
quently, like Comparison or Recognition, like ObsCTvation or 
Experiment, a transient and external characteristic of in¬ 
ference. An Inductive prtM>f, when completed, may l>e a 
geometrical construction or an arithmetical calculation, an 
articulate subsumption or a morphological analogy. Its 
Inductive character belongs exclusively to the process of 
discovery, and depends on the relation l>etween the elements 
of the content and the qualification of reality from uhich the 
process of cognition starts. Inferential connection is one, 
and is necessary' and invariable ; but tlie points at which 
a single and coherent system may be in contact with the real 
world as known to an individual cognitive subject are infinitely 
various. From these points, wliatever they n»a>’ be. the 
cognitive subject has to build up the single and coherent 
sj'stem, which he then refers to reality. When these points 
are isolated i>erceptions, occurrences or qualities, then the 
task of building up the system which the>’ necessitate is called 
Induction. 

Indue' 5 .’c proof rests, like all InieromV, (Mi systematic and 
necessary connection of content. ih)w many olnw'r vat ions, 
what exf)erimcnts, how many and how fav'ourable conjunctions 
of phenomena, may l>e needed to disclose the connection to 
us, is. as Aristotle iin])Iied in the Posterior Analv'tics,’ theoreli- 
cally indifferent. The observations do not give us the ronner- 
tion, but we judge the connection on the basis of the system 
demanded by the ol»ser vat ions, and this s\'stematic or reasoned 
judgment is the essence of the proof. 

Is a principle then proved by the number and variety of 
its vewfied consequences ? It gains nothing frj)m any re|)ctition 
of identical cofisequences once established to l>c fact ; but 
•variety of consequences may l>e said to prove it by displaying 
its nature as actual and modelling it into concrete identity 
with themselves. I incline to think that the truth upon this 

’ Anal, post., p. 90, a. 24 ; cp. p. 87, b. 39 ; and »ee the author's 
Knowledge and Keality, p. 385. 
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point is best stated through the paradox proposed above.* 
Every fact, every sense-perception, every datum of tedfenony, 
absolutely and irrevocably proves something and nece^itates 
the assumption of some agent or principle. Repetition of the 
same datum, qua the same (i.e. assuming that it was completely 
and correctly observed at first, which is never true), can add 
nothing to what it proves. But every further datum which 
can be connected with the first goes to develop the content 
of that agent or principle which both the data prove. If 
therefore we speak of the mere proof that something or other 
beyond the datum must be assumed, one datum is as good as 
a host to prove this, and the proof of it is absolute at first ; 
and to allege variety and range of data as contributory to this 
proof is to fall once more into the fallacy of generalisation 
from number of instances. WTiat is proved once docs not need 
to be proved again. Every datum proves irrefragably the 
reality of the system to which it belongs, whatever that may be. 

But this rci>resentation of tlie matter, though it leads up to 
the truth, is in itself a paradox without real import. A proof 
which proves the reality merely of something or other is a 
proof of nothing at all. But if we speak of the proof of a deter¬ 
minate agent or principle or real .system, then both range and 
variety of data are essential to the proof, and the proof of the 
whole is not al>sohitc at once, and therefore the proof of any 
part <ts a pari in that whole, is not al>solute at once. For the proof 
depends upon the intelligibility with which the hj'pothesis— 
to use the terms explained alwve—is adjusted to or included 
in the {postulate ; that is to say, with which the alleged real 
s^’stein is identified with the real something demanded by all 
the data taken together. And from the nature of knowledge 
as a sj-stem the necessity of tliis synthetic connection can only 
be evident in an extended range of applications ; and hence 
it is—not from number of consequences, but from the Varied 
determinations which are indis[>ensable to defiife any universal 
in its inter-connected differences, that range and variety of* 
data are contributwy to the proof of a fa^'pothesis.^ Thus we 

' p. i6f. 

* 1 am omitting, to avmd coniuaion, the consideratimi of repeated 
obeervatioo as eliminating accidental errors, which depends on the 
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may say, if we like, that variety and range of data contribute 
nothin!^ to the proof of a hypothesis, but only aid in its 
definitbn.* But we must then bear in mind that the proof 
to which range does not contribute, and which each isolated 
datum effects absolutely and ultimately, is a prctof of some* 
thing in general, but of nothing in particular. 

Induction, then, is the reference to reality of a system on 
the ground of particular differences within it by which reality 
is taken as qualified ; and may involve, in the constitution 
of the system for know'ledge and in its identification with 
those differences, any process known to Logic. It is essentially 
an advance from the Individual or concrete Generic judgment 
to the pure hypothetical, or to its higher form, the Disjunctive 
judgment. When we are able to start from a reality qualified 
to us by pure hypothetical or by disjunctive judgments, then 
we can go at once from the differences as in the universal to the 
relations of other differences, and we can refer these differences 
to reality on the basis of the universal itself which is accepted 
as real. We do not in this case employ species of inference 
unknown to Induction ; but the process in which we employ 
them has not the peculiar relation to given Reality, e.g. the 
gradual emergence of negative determination, which con¬ 
stitutes xuduction. 

principle of chances illuKtratecI above. Accidental errors are errors 
arising from a variety of unknown causes. Repeated observatiqjP dis 
tinguishos series such as are likely to l>e due to a single c«'iuHe, Ironi 
series likely to be due to unknown causes. 

^ It is a good way of stating how far a hypothesis is proved to ask 
ourselves what we should have to disbelieve if we disbelieved it. The 
more it is eflicieiit as an interpretation of the data, eliciting and depend¬ 
ing (m their individualities, the more difficult it is to disbelieve it without 
disbelieving the data, or at least without disbelieving a certain reading 
and colouring of them which tx hypotheti is included in their veriheation. 
The proof that ‘ nothing else can explain them so well ' is really depen¬ 
dent dh this reading and colooring of them expanding into the detail of 
the hypoUiesis, «ot on the detached destruction of competing hypo¬ 
theses. And then of course the wider the range of the data, the more 
difficalt it is in tom to disbelieve them, without disbelieving the whole 
of the rest of onr experience. There can be no doubt I think in principle 
that true conclusions—data as deduced—support their premises. 
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ON DEFECTIVE FORMULATION OF THE INDUfTIVE 

PRINCIPLE 

iii. * A point whicli I have touched u}>on above, relating 
to the basis of Induction, has recently been brought into 
prominence by the attitude of M. Bergson, with the imitatioii 
and rejietition theorists whom he appears to follow,* to the 
creative and constructive activity of the intellect. I cite 
a typical passage {^volution Criatrice, p. 218): ‘ L’intelligence 
a pour function essential de lier le meme au meme, et il n'y 
a enti^rement adaptable aux cadres de Tintelligence que les 
faits qui se r^p^tent.’ 

u. Such a statement is in the sharpest possible conflict with 
the view of intellectual activity which to many of us seems 
natural and obvious. But when we refer to the most accredited 
expositions of the logical theory of Induction, which attempts 
to deal with the characteristic working of the scientific intelli¬ 
gence in the advancement of natural knowledge, wt find them 
dominated by ideas which appear to justify M. Bergson’s posi¬ 
tion. Wliat 1 wish to attempt is a brief reconsideration of the 
exact meaning and function of these ideas in Inductive Logic. 

The basis of Induction is usually stated in some such 
formula as ‘ Same cause, same effect ’. It is imnecessary for 
our present j)ur|H)se to raise the questions connected with tlie 
converse formula. ‘ Same effect, same cause.’ It is enough to 
understand the simplest truism of Identity, that a tiling does 
what it is its nature to do under given conditions,and cannot 
do otherwise except by some change in the conditions ; from 
which it follows, that if, in an alleged causal nexus, the alleged 
effect is sometimes absent while the alleged cause is present, 
ceteris paribus, it is impossible that the alleged cause should be 
the real cause of the effect in question. The principle is sound, 
beyond any doubt, as far as it goes. It is, in fact, ndthing 
more than can be read off from the law of noif<ontradiction, 
as formulated, for example, by Plato. The same thing cannot* 
behave differently to the same thing in the same relation. If 

* C'p. Tanle, Les L<^ de Tlmitatioii, p. 1S* ‘ It n'y a de science ... 
que (les quantit^s et des accroissements, on, en termes plus g^n^raux. 
des similitudes et des repetitions phenomenales.* 

Of. Mr. Joseph's Introduction to Logic, chap. xix. 
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it seems to do so (Plato's condition ' at the same time * is 
superfluous), you can inler that there is a difference in the 
supposed agent. The same, so far as it is concerned (i. e. if no 
condition is altered) produces the same ; what produces some¬ 
thing different, out of itself, is not the same. If this much is 
not to be assumed, we cannot treat anything as having an 
assignable nature. Truth ceases to have a meaning. Any¬ 
thing might behave anyhow. 

Now it is from this law or truism that, according to current 
logical theory, the fundamental Inductive test of causal con¬ 
nection is derived. The Inductive process is thus regarded 
as one of elimination." You have l>efore you, it is assumed, 
one or more suggested connections of cause and effect, and 
you labour to eliminate from among them all alleged causes 
that are present in the absence of effects with which they 
claim to be coiincK-ted. Such elimination leaves, it is pre¬ 
sumed, a surviving statement which approaches more and 
more closely to a true. i. e. an invariable, causal coimectuui. 
The principle is simi>ly that which M. Bergson refers to : 
WTiat is the same, does the same ; if the same product is not 
there, the same agent is not there. The same produces the 
same. And yet, if this were all, we sljould have a difficulty 
in denying M. Bergson’s doctrine which 1 lH‘gan by stating. 
It would then seem to Iw the case that the essential work of 
the intellect lies in binding the same to the same, aiuk that 
the true tyjx: the logical universal—the essence of cogni¬ 

tion—^is, as M. Bergsfm says, the relation td an alistract 
statement to examples which rejKiat its tenor wholly without 
variation. That water Ixiils at sea level at 112^ Fahr, would 
be such a generality ; and according to the nurnlx^r of instances 
in which j^eople Ixiiling their kettles at or near sea level found 

" '!%« rules ot eliiniiiation which Uei>cncl on the further principle, 
* Same effect, saaie cause ‘ (i.e. on the exclusion of plurality of causes!, 
rest merely on a more preci.se consideration of the ideal of identity, which 
it is not necessary to take account of in order to understand the point at 
isHue in this discussion. See Joseph, chap. xxii. 

1 am satisfied to take a case in which strictly accurate repetition ts 
all but impossible, because it illustrates the real fact, w'hich is that the 
interest of the generality lies in the differences which it binds together. 
A sfrtW repetition could have no interest at all. 
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the water to "be about 212®, would be its rank and power as 
a piece of knowledge. » 

fi. But why should we deny M. Bergson's doctrine ? Per¬ 
haps it may be the truth. As a primd facie answer to this 
suggestion, we need only refer to such a criticism of tau¬ 
tology as we find, for example, in Mr. Bradley's Principles of 
Logic. 

M. Bergson’s doctrine is logically bound to deny not only 
the advance from one truth or connection of fact to another, 
but the possibility of apprehending or of uttering any signi¬ 
ficant truth at all. It may appear that this criticism is 
exaggerated, because the doctrine explicitly treats (so far as 
I am aware) as outside the principle of the intelligence, only 
the difference between the corresponding terms of one nexus 
and those of another nexus, and not the difference between the 
terms themselves—alleged cause and alleged effect—which are 
constituents of a single nexus. But there is no escape by this 
road. If tautology is the principle of the intelligence, the 
connection of any two distinct tenns, say, as cause and effect, 
stands on the same ground as the connection between two 
different connections. With tautological identity as the 
principle of intelligence, all systematic coherence, lietween 
term and term, equally as lietwecn judgment and judgment, 
inevitably vanishes. 

But in fact tlicre is (i) some misinterpretation involv'ed in 
setting up the principle ‘ Same produces same ’ as the dominant 
principle of scientific Induction and as governing the nature 
of the generalisation which is the aim of that process; 
although 

(ii) I admit and maintain that the cunent logical statement 
of the theory of Induction la^'s itself open to this misinterpre¬ 
tation. The ^ew which I have taken alx)ve ** indicates, I 
believe, the right theoretical direction, with its consequence 
as regards the place of elimination of erroneouf, hypotheses in 
drawing Inductive conclusions. But 1 hope that the points 
will be made clearer by a few additional remarks. 

(i) When you postulate as the basis of Inductive Inference, 
the principle * Same cause, same effect *. you do not mean that 


e g. p. 


‘ p. 164. 
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the eliect is the same as the cause.* They must , 1 k dillercnt, 
if the relation of cause and effect is to f)e worth establishing. 
You do*mean (a) that assuming the truth of an alleged causal 
nexus A—B, it only applies in cases which are absolute 
repetitions of it, i.e. where 3'ou have exactly the same A as 
before without any variation ; and that in examining the 
truth of an alleged causal nexus A—B. y»)ur rule must be that 
if you lind a case in which, ceien's f>anbus. B is tliflerent 
(o or B,) and A is unvaried, > our alleged causal nexus A —B is 
dispnived. For if it were true, tlie sanu* caust‘ w<mld Iw 
producing, ceteris paribus, two different effects, whicl\ is impos¬ 
sible. (If A is plural, or rather, various, and B singular, this 
is not literally a case excluded by tin* fornmla ‘ Same cause, 
&c.', which is strictly taken silent about it. i.e. almut plurality 
of causes, and no negative inference follows, unless we aie 
making what usually counts as an additional i)<»stulate ' Same 
effect, same cause ’). 

What you mean by ‘ Same produces same ’, then, is an 
assertion that the cause, in a nexus guaranteed by this prmci]>le, 
is unv'arving compared with itself, and the eifect unvarying 
compared with //sell, ^'ou imply no com])aris(in between 
ca\iso and effect. 

And your principle makes no suggestion towards tin* 
estimatitni of an\' j)o.ssible cause and eliect allied t»» or de\el- 
ojK*d 4mt of those forming the nexus whose truth we .issunit' 
to be accepted. According to a j»ri>])er interpretation ofctla' 
worrl ‘ same ’ some such expansion wouhl lx- piTinissihle, 
passing Irom a — h to a -~fi and from n -- ,rf to A B. Hut 
what makes it inn>ossible is the demand for a methodic rule. 
Plainly there cannot Ik a general rule that will tell how' mtu.h 
variation in v<nir cause and effeit. «a< h from each, will be 
pLstified under the principle ‘ Same / anse, same elfei.t ’. And 
therefore, if you want a rule, you must tak<“ om* which justifies 
no variation all, and makes your ‘ geneialisation ' cover 
^lothing but slu‘er rei^jetituins. and <l<‘grades v'oiir j>r«a'ed»ire 

• 111 a rt-moti* sunsc wmic sucli nit'aintig niiglii l/r asnimn-U to lliv tnie 
Inductive principU* which I desire to see c.stablished, ami it may be that 
some hint of this possitnlity prevents the formula under disciissem from 
secminn as nakcrl as it really is. Its strict meaning i an only Imj that 
stated in the text. 
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in connecting the same with the same into one which admits 
of no novelty or true inference. 

But the two types of connection thus disregarded, that of 
cause and effect, and that of any generalisation and its more 
advanced but kindred form, really contain tlie very life and 
mainspring of Inductive thought. How the suggestion of the 
effect B issues from the fact of the cause A ; or how the more 
complex and advanced a (def)—b {xyz) came to be substituted 
for the cruder A—B: this is where the real work of the scientific 
intelligence lies. Thus is the work of invention or discovery, 
of which the imitation and repetition theorists, whom M. Berg¬ 
son appears to me to follow, have never succeeded in giving 
any serious account.* It is the process by which isolated 
observations arc built up into a science, through an assignment 
of cfjnditions which is always l>ecoming more systematically 
complete on the one hand, and more relevantly precise on 
the other. Examples of such an inventive pursuit of a univ^ersal 
relation Wi)iild l>e the rise of the science of acoustics out of the 
old obscrv'ation that the pitch of musical notes has a ratio 
comparable with that of the lengths of the stretched strings 
which produce them ; or the development and limitation of 
the conception of equi-pt>tentiality as applied to organic 
growth in recent embryology. Here we have the plain fact, 
that it is the e.ssential character t)f intelligence to bind different 
to different in binding same to same ; and that it is for the 
former character that the latter is valuable, and, indeed, it is 
through the fonner only that the latter can exist. But the 
sameness here in question is not the sameness of M. Bergson’s 
doctrine or of the formal Indiictiv'e test. We can see this from 
the nature of its aim. The universality or generality, which is 
the goal of such a process, is not the relation of the terms of an 
abstract judgment, term for term, each to each, to the terms 
of rejxjafed cases which fall under it. It is the relation ^f the 
different terms of a judgment to each other, orrof an organised 
sj-stem of conditions, representing a certain range of experience 
(e. g. our experience of musical sound or of embryonic growth), 
to the several connected factors or conditions, whether constant 
or varying, which it embodies and explains. Its universality 
* CL especially Bergson, volution, p. 177. 
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is not measured by millions of repeated instances, but by depth 
and corilplexity of insight into a sub-system of the w-orld. 

(ii) The logical theory of Induction gives but scanty atten- True 
tion to this work of the universal in suggesting and pursuing 
new connections, because, for good logical reasons, that is, tion. 
because of the individuality of truth, it cannot be reduced, 
like the eliminative test, to something like a formal rule. 
Nevertheless, tliis work is the true spirit and mainspring of 
the inductive advance of knowledge ; and to disregard it, while 
insisting on an eliminative test, is an error analogous to 
demanding a general criterion of truth. But truth has no 
criterion except the fuller truth. And the real interest of 
logical theory in the advance of knowledge is to note how, by 
the analysis and purification of its conditions, a {H'rception 
passes into an organised system of understanding. 

The existing connections or universals with which the mind 
is stored, act as clues among the new experiences which con¬ 
front us, selecting those that are kindred (»r complementary, 
and inventing new s^-stematic ideas after the manner of what 
have been called proportional systems, and by means of relative 
suggestion.* That is to say, that an e.xisting connection of 
thought, when confronted with new matter, is able to reproduce 
itself in a new form which is at once appropriate to the new 
matter, and continuous with the connection as previously 
thought. This is not a question of reproducing object# of 
thought which have previously lieen connected in the mind. 

It is a question of continuing some elements of such a con¬ 
nection into new forms ui nexus, liecausc the connection 
between the new objects has a real kinship with the connection 
between the old, although differentiate^ by the nature of the 
new objects themselves, and made, as a connection, something 
rew, and not a repetition of what it was before, like the 

* Cp. Stoat, Anal. Psych., ti, p. 8o. I note that Prutes-sor Stout here 
<ft>9erves that relative suggestion ' would not of itself enable (the dis* 
coverer) to fix in exact detail the special variations In the case he is 
dealing with, calculation was necessary. In our instance from embry- 
ology, observation is necessary. But it seems to me that the question 
what calculation ? what observation f is answered by the governing 
idea in both cases, and the relevant conclusions are selected by it, and 
It ta it that they develop. 
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continuation f)f a varying curve from the datum of a given 
fragment of it.* Such a continuation is plainly not a repetition, 
and I think that in view of the current theory of Inductive 
generalisation, the notion of repetition as a condition of 
kncjwledge is not meant to apply to such an inventive con¬ 
struction as that of which I am speaking. 

Let us lo(>k at an example. In recent ernbryological dis- 
cussion.s,'* covering the old ground of preformation and 
epigenesis, we read of experiments which prima facie suggest 
two j>rcciscly iipposite causal connections. 

Halt an ovum, we are told, in certain cases will produce 
only half an embryo ; but in other cases the half ovum may 
develr)p into a perfect embryo. The former fact suggests 
a r»nnplete preformation of the organism, each part of it 
in a lixed part of the ovum : the latter suggests that the ovum 
has a structure of which ‘ every part may l>ccome anything 
It is of great logical interest to look at the course which these 
twr» alleged types of connection have imfw)sed ujK)n Inductive 
research. Sheer prchn alised prefonnation is an idea, it would 
seem, that the ex|>eriments undertaken to confirm it immedi¬ 
ately destroy. And if a universal nexus had no power of 
developing into novelty, this check would have Ik'Oii check¬ 
mate. and the idea wonKl ha\e lH‘en dead. But a universal 
can take on new .sha|H's a*' demanded hv new matter ; and 
tho^igh, as it seems, the ' mosaic theory ’ (ot the inde|>endent 
pretorniation of parts) must In* ahandoned in its rigid shape, 
yet the most various eX|KTiments on the tissues of organisms 
in later stages hav'e show'n that some of these are necessary 
to the develo]>inent of some organs, and that therefore some¬ 
thing essential tos|>ecial develojunent (j>erhaj)s ‘ organ-forming 
substances ’) is preformed, though not necessarily pre-localised. 
The logical interest is. that the idea of preformation, defeated 
in its primary and rigid shape, has lieen able to act a due 
to new ex[>eriments in a different region, silLh as to confirm 
it when restated in a more subtle and flexible form. ’ 

So with the idea that every part of the ovum has the capacity 

• Cp. Bradley's IVinciptes of Logic, p. a8i ft. 

* My example is drawn from Driesch's Gifford Lectures and Jenkin- 
son's Experimental Embrv'oiogs'. 
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of becomings a whole. It is easily seen that this capacity is 
limited, and is sooner or later lost; but the idea of the kind 
of causation at work modifies itself according to the limitations 
which are discovered, and seems to suggest new lines of 
research which promise to acc<»unt Ixdh for the capacity, and 
for its limitation and arrest. And the logical interest is, that 
by means of this suggestion, that f»f 'organ-forming sub¬ 
stances ' and their distribution, it appears as if the two 
universals in question, ' ])reforniation ’ and ‘ e])igenesis 
might couU‘Sce in an idea different from eitht‘r, but satisfying 
the requirements of botli. 

Of course I am offering no opinion ujxm tlie value of these 
investigations. I only adduce them as striking e.vainjdes of tlie 
ordinary course of a universal in its Inductivo develojunent. 

What w'orks throughout is a continuity lluough differences ; 
and its value is in the differenct‘s it connects. I'his is througli- 
out the essence of creation and invention, which permeates 
the whole of life, and so everyday a ]Mocess as the us(‘ of 
language is a striking example ol it. No one ever used tin* 
same wwd twice in precisely the same sense ; in ‘ finding tin* 
right word ' there is alw'ays a creative effort. 

Now the general rules of Inductive elimination, based on 
* Same produces same are simply the mininnnn negati\'i* 
criterion of truth, aiul can do by themselves no Inductive W'ork 
at all. To rely on fliein alone is to reduce Induction to trial 
and error.* * 

y. Thus, I do not think it is true to say that ’ Same caus<’, The true 
same effect,' is the biisal })rinciple ol Induction ; and if this is 
so, there ceases to l>e any ground for maintaining that it is tlic 
essential function of the intelligence to connect tin* same with 
the same. The true principle I slidlild rather state in sonic 

• \% IS a subtlety that in tact tiiK underlyitiK positive nature ol 
negation olten a.ycrts itself, ami the ' just-not a gives jiist not h ' .tlloriis 
a positive extension ol the nature ol a and b rcstiecfivt-ly, whicli may be 
theoretically valuable, see aliove, p. 1.14. Ihus in DriewJi’s I'lilmlariu 
experiment, it is now alleged, the capacities ol diJ'lerent cells are just 
not equal, as they fust ijelong to difiereiit elements ol the Uxly, And 
this suggests that diflerentiation is present in a certain degree- a posi* 

Uve correction and exten.<tioa of Drie-sch's concluMon. l>riesch, Giflord 
Lectures, i.p. tzS, and Jenkinson, Experimental Embryology, p. 29.1 n 
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such form as that every universal nexus tends to continue 
itself inventively in new matter. It is true that to guide this 
process we can have no general criterion, because, as we have 
said already, the only criterion of truth is the fuller truth—the 
science at a more developed stage. And, therefore, there can 
be no rules for it, and it tends to drop out of logical theory. 
But none the less, it is this process to which the whole positive 
construction or invention of our inductive knowledge is due ; 
while the principle ‘ Same produces same ’ can only eliminate 
what, having been suggested, is found on further trial not to 
jiroduce the minimum characteristic of a real nexus. We have 
seen, indeed,® how a good exi)eriment may sometimes reveal 
a correlation of serial variations, which is in itself a positive 
expansion of the suggested nexus. But this is only incidental 
to the strict process of Inductive Elimination. 

The neglect of the positive continuity l^etween differences 
as the inventiv(‘ factor in Induction appears to me to show 
itself in the doctrine that Inductive progress consists strictly 
in mere elimination of the unfit,’’ in reducing the number of 
nexuses that can claim the iwsition of the true invariable 
law. This doctrine seems to me to subordinate the more 
important process and element of proof, lx;cause it can have 
no abstract criterion, to the less imjiortant, which is nothing 
but an abstract criterion. But if the aim of logic is not to 
give rules of practice, but to understand the nature of know¬ 
ledge, this ground of subordination is invalid, and it remains 
true that the mainspring of inductive advance in natural 
knowledge, as of knowledge in general, is the power of ideas 
to make e.xjierience coherent, and that therefore the demand 

of continuity lietween term and term or between nexus and 
* 

nexus—of a positive explanatory character attaching to the 

nexus—is a fundamental requirement of inductive science, 

which is in fact merely an elementary stage of knowledge, 

'Devdop- and shares all its positive characters.® c 

mg the A The modification outlined above in the idea of Inductive * 
N exus. 

• P. 175 and p. 181 footnote. 

’’ See Bradley’s criticism of cme form of Disjunctive reasoning, Princi¬ 
ples of Logic, p. 515, and above, p. 156. 

But see Mr. Joseph’s example from the discontinuity between 
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universality or generalisation follows from this conception. 
The vaiue of an Inductive conclusion, as of any piece of 
knowledge, lies in the amount of reality which it enables us 
to grasp, and this is very slightly tested by the number of 
cases in which the nexus is repeated in fact. And if the idea 
of identical repetition could be realised (which it cannot, for 
every so-called repetition is differenced by a new context) the 
frequency of recurrence would have no connection with 
universality at all. 

What is here advocated as the true view of Inductive 
advance has been suggested by Green’s treatment of logical 
theory,* and has in some degree been embodied in the ])resent 
work, at the point ** where it dealt with true Inductiv'e general¬ 
isation as consisting in the range of dilfering data and con¬ 
ditions welded into a system by any investigation, as contrasted 
with the number of recurrent cases which may fall under 
a single abstract statement ; and there is a definite logical 
necessity for making the former tyjxi of universal the goal 
to which the latter is a halfway house or less. For, as Plato 
pointed out and as Mr. Bradley ** has recently emphasised, 
statements of fact (implicit statements of nexus), hut slightly 
hedged with conditions, must always be at the mercy of 
unexpres‘'cd factors for their truth or falsehood. They 
tumble backwards and forwards between ‘ is ’ and ' is not ' ; 
Plato’s famous expression, which Mr. Bradley's argument in 
the passage just referred to strictly and precisely jusfifies. 
The remedy, as Mr. Bradley says, is to get the conditions into 
the subject ; and this means either an exi)licit or an implicit 
reference to a complete system." 

physical cause and psychical effect, p. 45J. I believe, however, that 
more could be done than is usually done to remove this tiiscontinuity, 
though of course there can be no resolution of the ultimate difference 
of kiixl. But I suggest that a consideration of the way in which 
elements of brai^-excitement reinforce and modify each other, would 
^have made impossible the defects, say, of Kant’s ethical doctrine. An 
idea unsupported by outlets oi activity could not be a ix>werful idea, and 
therefore not one ethically fitted to l>e paramount. 

• Works, ii, pp. 288-90. Above, pp. 164 and 1O9. 

• Rep., p. 479, c. * Mind, No. 72, p. 499. 

• See above, i, p. 245, for judgments which imply, though they do 
not expressly include, a relevant scientific system. 
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The normal and natural working ol intelligence, then, is 
creative and constructive, tending towards the conrretfe and to 
continuity witliin differences. The universality which is its 
mainspring is in itself a nisus to tlie concrete. This operative 
continuity is not represented by the linkage of the same to the 
same, fts law—the law of intelligence - is not the law of 
Identity, unless the law of Identity is construed in a way that 
takes it deej) into the postulates of organic systematisation.* 
And phenomena which should merely rc|xjat themselves would 
present an absolute barrier to the central nexus of the intellect. 
•Men* rejwtition, in fact, if it were possible, wmild lx* incom¬ 
patible with understanding. 

I am, therefore, still conti<h*nt that the re>lriclion of Induc¬ 
tive pi oof to the disqualification of comj)eting hypotheses is 
a fundamental <*rror of ])rinciple.’' What really works in the 
prool is the same as what works in the discovery, the power, 
that is, ot an idea t<j harmonise exjx^rience. No doubt the 
hypothesis which best satisfies this condition would also be the 
least likely to fall a victim to the rule f>f elimination. Hut yet, 
theoretically speaking, it accepted lor this lattei reason, it is 
accepted, so it seems to me, for the wrong reason, nd its \ mue 
as knowledge is not g<‘nuinely ajiprehendecl. Hut this jioint 
IS only incidental to my discussion, and I will not luirsue it here. 

* See Uriow, 11, pp. j|<»- t 1. 

'' ^ am aliaiii that luTe I tiiut m\selt in <ip|M>^ition to .Mr. Joseph, 
whose l,oKic I greatly ailiuire. .Viid 1 iniist add tliat 1 cunnot at ail 
follow Mr. l.indsay’s comment on the ai><>\e remarks ('rhe Philosophy 
of IVrKson, p, 2 • Wlieii we sa\ , this is like .A. anti .*. its eltect will 

he like H, we are applvniK a re.sult of that in.sight (viz. the insight that 
.V coi.se.s Bj ami we .ire toncernetl with A' onlv in s<» tar as it resembles 
.\, Tins nnphes that .\' repeats .A. for its dittcrence with A must for 
our purpose lie mnoretl.' Mr. landsay has no doubt considered the 
relation of this statement to the conception of inference as a dev’elop- 
meut ot iiniversaLs into their ditlerences. Rut 1 really cannot under¬ 
stand It. Let .V be a given dejith ol corolla-tube, seen to coudifton B, 
the length of an insect's ]»roboscis. In applying thia insight to .A', in 
which the depth is different, how can we ignore the difleTence ? Or« 
wotihl Mr. Lindsay contend that no iiniversals can be developed into 
definite new* applications except in quantitative law? But this would 
surely be an extraordinary thesis. Ati non-mathematical inference, 
except perhaps pure subsumption, would be abandoned. For nature 
of universals see especially Bradley's I.ogtc 281 tf. For further instances 
Stout Anal. Psych, 1 . c., or above 180; cp. also p. 192. 
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( oNc RKTK Systematic Inference 

A PCRE hypothetical judgment, the outcome of scientific 
Induction or the eml)()diment of al>stract relations in com- 
hii ition, expresses a synthetic connection based upon an 
underlying real system. Analogical inferenc<‘, trom which 
scientific Induction was a divergenci*, dejK*nd(*d rather upon 
an estimate, usually inadequate, ot such real systems in their 
concrete import. Now if. as a result ot a highly exhaustive 
Scientific Induction taken togetlier with an Analogical reason¬ 
ing, we are able to recombine the abstra<'t relations W'hich the 
former has disclosed one by one, into a single totality w'hich 
has an obMous significance, then this totality or system is the 
real deteiinmate ground of each sejiarate relational judg- 
i..nt hat ent<‘rs into our concejition t)f it, and belongs, at 
*he saic- time, to the concreti* or categorical type of knowledge. 

For the gi >und which w'arrants a hypothetical judgment is in 
the la.st >tsort always a real system, and moreover the content 
of eveiy judgment is understood ' to have such Reality as it is 
capable of. 

I. Therefore, in <lealing with t(»taliti<'s which aie thus Philoso- 
thoroughly conc rete and thoroughly rational, we are able 
advance from the figuie <.. analogy ‘ A and ( are B, there-tion. 
fore A is probably (' to ibe first figure of the Aiistotelian 
s'dlogism, ‘ A is B, B is C, therefore ^ i.s ( 

In spite of all that has been written about and against the 
syllogism, I can find no more simple and natural exprc‘Ssioii 
than this for the reasoned judgment w'liic h embodies a real 
, necessity. Thus apjilied, the syllogism is siibsunijitive in so 
far as it appeals to unity of relations within a concrete subject, 
but has abandoned the differentia of sulisumption proiier, in 
so far as the definite form taken by the result of the apjjeal 
depends on intelligible coherence and not on mysterious con- 

* Sec Bk. I, chap, ii, on Categorical and Hypothetical Judgment. 
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junction. It is essential to such arguments that the teleological 
or quasi-teleological unity of the subject, which in analogy 
was conjectural and obscure, should be absolute and explicit. 
It is only this absoluteness that can warrant the position of 
the middle term as subject in one premise, i.e.as a qualification 
which prescribes the precise content affirmed of it in the 
predication. It is only this explicitness that can justify by 
a specific' necessity the determinate relations which the unity 
of tlie subject imposes on the two extremes. The conditions 
thus demanded can only be fulfilled in subjects the nature of 
which is known as a definitely organised system. We saw 
indeed, in the earlier discussions of Book I,* that such a system 
cannot avoid presenting quantitative relations between its 
parts, in as far as its pervading unity contains within itself 
differences of a common quality. But in a true concrete 
individuality such quantitative relations are secondary, result¬ 
ing from the nature of the system but not exhausting it, and 
therefore the system, although definitely intelligible, cannot 
be ' constructed ' by geometrical or numerical combination. 
Such combinations may however enter into it in various degrees. 

Judgments'Which deal with these concrete individualities are 
at once individual anjl universal, and have been analysed in 
Book I as a combination of these characters.® 

Fluid though the distinctions between types of inference 
necessarily are, it will be conv'enient to distinguish the im¬ 
portant class of inferences now before us by an unmistake- 
able differentia, at the risk of unduly limiting their province. 
This differentia is the ascription of real teleology to the content 
anaU^ed. And by real teleology I mean the embodiment or 
operation of a conscious purpose entertained by a human 
intelligence. All other teleological inferences, such as those 
depending upon the de facto teleology' (quasi-teleolc^y) of the 
organic world are most conveniently relegated to the category 
of analogy. * 

The lowest case of real teleology is closely akin to that^ 

* See Bk. II, chap, i, on specific necessity of Jndginent.s. 

' See Bk. I, chap. iii. 

* See on the CcK’porate Judgment and the Individual Generic Judg¬ 
ment, above, Bk. 1, chap. v. 
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which was ttie highest case of analogy. A tool, instrument, 
or ma<^|une, of which we know the use intended by the maker, 
furnishes this lowest case of real teleology, while any object 
of the same class the use of which we could only conjecture, 
furnished the highest case of quasi-teleology or analogy. It 
was in part from the example of an instrument contrived by 
human intelligence that Plato introduced the conception of 
function or final cause into philosophy ; * and the ultimate 
meaning of ' organism ’ b a system of toob or instruments. 
The term ‘ mechanical ’ in its modern philosophical accepta¬ 
tion abstracts from one-half of the import of ' machine ’; for 
though we are accustomed to think of mechanical determination 
as a resultant of any de facto combination of forces, yet we 
are not accustomed to think of a machine except as a com¬ 
bination of forces for a purpose consciously entertained. 

At first sight, then, w-e have in the tool, instrument or 
machine with known purix)sc, an adequate example of the 
type of knowledge before us. * A screw that is meant to turn 
one way only must have its head cut so as to give the screw¬ 
driver no purchase when turning the other w’ay ; a coffin- 
screw' b a screw meant to turn one way only ; therefore a 
coffin-screw is one which has its head cut^' &c., dec. Or again : 
‘ A locon “-'live engine meant to drag a weight a at a velocity 
h must have boiler-space x and cylinder-stroke between the 
limits z and z, ; a locomotive which is to work in tlie JJew- 
castle coal traffic must drag a weight a, &c., &c. ; therefore 
a locomotive which is to work this traffic must be constructed 
as above determined.' 

It wiU strike the reader how'ever on looking at such examples 
as these that the premises are very closely allied to hyi»othetical 
judgments, and are much more ‘ constructive' than ‘ sub- 
sumptive It b true that in the analysis of a machine the 
inference does rest on ih&system of the mechanical combination, 

' Republic, en^ of Bk. I : Bpewdt'^ rfi irl tovto lf>ya<rfiiyrt. The 
examples alleged by Plato in this important passage are of very different 
values, and are well worth careful attention. Tlie well-known descrip¬ 
tion of tile functitm of a thing a.% B h» ^ iro*p nt ^ Aptora 

leans to de facto teleology, and would not of course protect an object 
from a function alien to its nature but relative to human purpose. Such 
a funetkm could justify no analogy. 
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and that this system with all the details dependent on it 
can, in a machine that works well, be deduced from tl^p intel¬ 
lectual purpose which the constructor proposed to himself to 
realise in that mechanical combination. So far, as reading 
the significance of the parts in the coherent whole without 
which they would lose it, the inference is subsumptive. On 
the other hand, all t(K>ls or machines are liable to initial or 
acquired mal-adaptalion. Their de facto function or actual 
result may diverge from their intended function. And when 
this comes to pass, their existence as mechanical combinations 
is not thereby terminated. A clock that has a hopelessly 
variable rate may not, ]>hiloso]>hically sj>eaking, be rightly 
called a clock (being absolutely useless to indicate time), but 
it remains a rt‘al mechanical combination in which co-operating 
parts produce a necessary result. In other words, though 
a machine i-nibodies a purpose, yet it only embodies it in a 
mechanical form, de^iendent, that is, on the right adjustment 
of a mechanical combination, and therefore on the continuance 
ot that light adjustment. Therefore in every such inference 
there might be substituted tor the statement of purpose 
a statement ol tlu* mechanical system in which the purpose 
is supposed to bt‘ reajised ; and as the purpose is only present 
in the actual system of adjustment, and not as an intellectual 
idea, such an analysis would he in one sense adequate to 
the ^nature of the object analysed. Such inference might 
fairly be treated as employing merely hNq>othetical judgment 
and constructive combination, taking no account of any 
significant unity in the content of inference, or ot any special 
lelation lietween it and the real world. The system would, 
by such a transformation, have forfeited its individuality and 
have become a mere necessary sequence of relations upon 
relations in the abstract world of force and mass, instead of 
an actual whole in the unique structure which we call i^ality. 
It must be noted however that the limitation or abstraction 
which is needed to make such an account intelligible, has 
by the change supposed become merely arbitrary. Qua 
mechanical result, every cinder that drop^ied from the fire¬ 
box and every cloud of vapour blown from the funnel 
would have as good a right to be described and deduced 
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from the mechanical combination which makes up the loco^ 
motiv«^ as would the capacity of the engine in the way of 
traction. 

‘ But the purjH)se may be hypothetically inserted into the 
inference, as indeed was done above.' We may state a purpose 
or any other content hypothetically, if we indicate that by 
intentional abstraction we are doing so. I only say that, 
apart from any mark oi forcible al)stractiun from reality, 
a judgment or inference that deals with a sy'stem having unit3' 
in a purpose presuppos<‘s the reality of that sj'stein because 
its content is adequate to reality, while a judgment which 
inerelj^ dra\\'s the necessary consequences of a determinate 
combination of forces, without relerenc«‘ to any purpose to 
w'hich that combination is directe<l. is e.ssenliallj/ hypothetical, 
for the particular combination has no pre-eminent individuality 
or raison tVeire-, and essentially imi>ejle.ct, because in the 
absence of a raison d'Hre there is nothing to guide the selection 
of as]>ects or of consequences. In this sensY the tiypothetical, 
the arbitrary, and the merely mechanical coincide. 

In the distinction Ind ween a machine which serves a purp«>se, 
and a machine which does not, we have in a nut-sheil the 
que.stion of categories. Both are actual mechanical combina¬ 
tions producing results, and neither has in it one whit inujc 
life or intellect than the other. Hut it is perfei tly clear tliat 
our understanding ol the useful one is incomplete it by jire- 
serving our ignorance of its purpcise we lemain on the saini’ 
level of apprehension with reference to it whiidi is the liigl»*.sl 
we can possibly attain with reference ti> the other. And it 
is absurd to .say that the category' .so im|>lie<l is an accidental 
asjject and does not rejiresenl a fact. It is tiue however tliat 
this category of jmrpose does not exLsf within a mechanical 
system in its j)ro|>er or intellectual form, and that therefore 
the System can be regarded by a natural abstraction as on 
a level with a*pur}>oseless combination, and may by internal 
or external changes at any moment become such. This 
hypothetical aspect of a combination of forces, in virtue, of 
which it produces its resultant according to fixed necessities 
and in complete indifference to any purpose, is the purely 
* mechanical * relation of a machine, and if exclusively pressed 
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home destroys as we saw all possibility of regm^ding it as an 
individual thing having its unity in a function. c 

Beginning with the mechanical contrivances of which we 
have been s|>eaking, there extend upwards in a series which 
forms the content of philosophy the phases and embodiments 
of man’s intelligence and conscious will. All of these, the 
individual will with its complement in the moral order of 
society, the product of fine art, and the religious or philo¬ 
sophical system, are totalities which combine an explicit 
intellectual unity with determinate interdependence of parts. 
The statement of the general character of these embodiments 
of mind may serve as an example of the argument we are 
ronsidering. ‘ The mind is a unity of reciprocally determinate 
but not reciprocally exclusive parts. A feeling is an element 
in the mind ; therefore a feeling enters into a unity of recipro¬ 
cally determinate but not reciprocally exclusive parts.' Or 
again : ' The British Constitution is in its main features 
determined by the thoroughgoing application of ordinary law ; 
the position of the prime minister is a function of the British 
Constitution ; therefore the position oi tlie prime minister 
is in its main features determined by the thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the ordinary law.’ Or, finally : ‘ The general will 
is expressed in the moral order of society; the individual 
will finds its freedom in the general will; therefore the 
indiv^ual will finds its freedom in the moral order of society.’ 

When we consider the logical nature of such arguments as 
these, we notice two obvious characteristics of the content, 
and one, resulting from them, of the form. 

Logical i. In respect of their logical content they are at once 
^ntent. j^ategorical and hyi)othetical. a. The sj'stems which form the 
System, content of such reasoned judgments as these are naturally 
taken as real systems in virtue of their indisiduality. It is 
of course not impossible to construct a jxilitical or religious 
system on paper the consequences of which are laid doum in 
h}’pothetical judgments and inferences from them, which in 
form might be identical with such judgments as are here 
employed. The content of such judgments has an indeter¬ 
minate place in reality so far as it has a meaning or objective 
reference, and depends on determinate reality so far as it 
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proceeds to affirm actual consequences. But the content of 
a judgment which deals with an individual system is taken 
as real in our world unless the contrary is indicated; and even 
in hypothetical judgments that de}>end on the nature of the 
human mind, the real ground which would have to be made 
explicit in order ultimately to justify the consequences drawn 
is the intelligible and concrete system of that mind itself. 

Prima facie^ therefore, we are dealing in these arguments 
with categorical judgments about reality, which explicitly 
postulate the real grounds that in the hyiK)thctical judgment 
were latent. 

ft. The nexus of the inferences in question is not, as in Apodeic- 
Analogical Reasoning and in Enumerative Induction, devoid 
of strict apodeictic sequence. The systems of which we have 
been sjieaking, although they need not he capable of mechani¬ 
cal, numerical or geometrical construction,—which how'cver, 
as in the rase of a machine, may play their part in the analysis 
of the concrete whole,—are nevertheless invested with hypo¬ 
thetical or apodeictic necessity in two forms ; in the relation 
of their parts one to another within the systems themselves 
as wiioles, and in their owm ultimate relation as parts to the 
unique sj’stem of reality as a whole. 

Of Ihes ■ the former is for our logical purpose the more 
important. Within such a whole as the normal order of 
civilised society, regarded as the expression of the general 
will, it is obvious that there are i)arts united by necessary 
relations dependent on the nature of that w^hole and capable 
of being expressed in hyjHJthetical judgments if we alistract 
from the explicit assumption of the whole itself. We may 
say, for example, ' If a right, then a duty.' The justification 
of this statement would l)e given by the affirmation, as a 
real ground, of the moral purpose involved in the moral order, 
which tpurposc exhibits itself as right or duty according to 
the attitude wljich the individual will may assume towards 
tt. Such an inference as this does not cease to be necessary 
when its ground, in this case the moral pur))ose and moral 
order, is affirmed to be real. The basis of the synthetic transi¬ 
tion is here as everywhere the nature of an identity or universal, 
and that the universal is affirmed to be fact makes no dif- 
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ference to its apodeictic force. What in particular that 
apodeictic force may l)c, how it should come to pass that one 
thing can necessitate another, de]>ends, as I have said*before, 
on the ultimate fact of the nature of knowledge. What we 
have more particularly to observe at this point is the coarseness 
of the illusion that systematic necessity can only exist in 
spatial and numerical perception. Given the relation of man’s 
intelligent will to an actual moral order, the relation of right 
and duty is as plain a consequence as, given the nature of 
space, the equality of vertical angle.s. And aj>art from a given 
reality, there is in <,‘ither ca.se nothing, from which nothing 
can follow. 

Hence we arrive at lh<‘ second asjK'ct in wliich individual 
systems, though real, are nevertheless hypothetical. They 
are each and all of them, for us, hypothetical upon the whole 
given leahty within which they exist. When we speak of a 
thing as real, we imply that it is complete and sell-existent ; 
for if it is not, its reality includes a condition beyond the 
content which we have included in the thing, and it therefore, 
(/s we have formitluted it, not including the conditions essential 
to its own leality, is falsely a.sserted to l)e real. 

Heu‘ we have the as]>ect of relativity which prevails 
throughout our knowledge, which is increasingly overcome by 
the work of intelligence in as far as it connects the actual 
and intellectual world intf) an organised whole, but is never 
thoroughly done away. 

11. As regards the form of these inferences, it follows from 
what has been said that the only value of the syllogistic 
arrangement is to exhibit the structure of the reasoned judg¬ 
ment, which itsell contains or displavs the articulated universal. 
No question arises as to which premi.se we know first, and 
so which sup|H>rls the other. The prior <»r jirevions phase 
of the inference is not the proof of detached premises, but 
the entire thought in a less preci.sely articulated form. If 
we are urged to say whether we know the major, the minor 
or the conclusion first, the only true answer is that, in their 
full import, we know them all simultaneously. As detached 
fragments of exi>ericnce we may know any one of them first. 
And as each clement of the universal when rightly under- 
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stood involves the others in theit full determinatenH^» there 
can be«no real difference in kind of import between major 
and minor jK'emises, and no reason fco* preferring one order 
of the terms to another. The order will in fact be subjec¬ 
tive, depending upon the qualification of reality which we 
take as starting-point, whether in time—if our inference has 
the accidental aspect of a progress in time—or because of 
its individual nature. The real purpose is the dominant 
essence of the universal, but the real purpose may be taken 
as conveyed by the general idea of the system in question 
as a whole, represented by its name^ or as involved in the 
analytic scheme of its parts, or as concentrated into some 
special application by which some one part docs the W'oik 
of the whole. And thus any one of these elements of the 
universal may stand as the middle term in leasoning, i.e. as 
the ground or universal par excellence. Hence there is no 
use in considering the syllogistic rules at the point we have 
now reached. They belong to calculative an<l in some degree 
to analogical argument; but the postulate on which they 
rest, of the alienee of lecipiocal determination between the 
elements of inference, does not hold good of a coherent 
system when thoroughly known. We have thus arrived at 
a goal an,dogou 5 to that attained by the theories of Quanti¬ 
fication and of Equation in judgment, at a perfect reciprocal 
identity between the elements of tlie rea.soried ju<Igmcni, so 
that any one of the terms may occupy any jdace in the argu¬ 
ment. But we have attained it, as we hojie, without sacri- 
ficingdificrence to identity, and thereby destroying the identity 
itself. The equational form, though it symbolises correctly 
certain results of the reasoned judgnwnt (the conjunctions 
which this judgment in fact involves), yet ci ushes into shajrc- 
Lessness its true Jiving texture, and, as a simple sign of the 
deformation, forbids all growth and reconstruction within the 
inference itself, which reconstruction nevertheless, as we have 
seen and shall further see, cannot be avoided. 

As a particular case of the inapplicability of the syllo¬ 
gistic rules to the inferences now before us, it may be men¬ 
tioned that we have here nothing to do with inference from 
negative premises. We must take the negative form to have 
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done its work and obtained positive significance, in the process 
which we have watched of constituting such a systen) as that 
which we are now considering. We are now considering these 
systems as real grounds, and so with reference to what falls 
within them, and not with reference to what falls outside 
them. For to what falls outside the system itself, unless with 
reference to a further system including that * outside the 
system can ex hypothesi only be related in the way of bare 
negation that has no import and is no judgment. In analysing 
the completion of a type of knowledge it is vain to raise a 
question which would take us back to the beginning of the 
course we have traversed. But as a determining agency within 
a real system, and as invested by that function with positive 
import, negation reap{>ears in disjunctive reasoning. 

Disjunc- 2 . The nature of disjunction and its imj)erfect forms have 
DhJjunc- discussed under the head of the disjunctive judgment, 

tivc Kea- and it only remains here to recapitulate the inferential nature 

complete and explicit form of the universal. 

Inference under a disjunction is usually represented thus : 
' A is either B or (', A is not B A is C ; ’ or, ‘ A is B A is 
not C.’ Yet such an inference has no meaning except in the 
case of a disjunction of ignorance or a disjunction referred to 
a point of time. Tlie categorical minor premise adds nothing 
whatever in the way of content to the disjunctive majex' 
premise. It only has meaning ;is resolving a doubt or as 
affirming one member of an alternative to be true in a given 
point of time. This defect could not l>e removed by specifying 
in the minor the ground on which that one member of the 
alternative is affirmed, for this ground cannot really fall out¬ 
side the content of the disjunction and its specification can 
only throw a doubt on the categorical nature (in the narrower 
sense) of the minor premise itself. ' The signal is either 
danger or safety ; it is red and so danger not safety? Ob¬ 
viously here, if we can conclude from ‘ red " to ‘ danger ’ 
the minor premise, this relation must fall within the knowledge 
which constitutes the major; and moreover, by introducing 
a specific ground of assertion it exposes the min(Mr to a charge 
of being hypothetical. 

We saw in treating of the disjunctive judgment that the 
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d^ltinction of igniH'ance and the disjunction referred to time 
are not ^jases fundamentally distinct from the true disjunction 
of knowledge, being justified, in as far as they are justified, 
by the same type of knowledge which forms the basis and 
content of disjunction proper. Only, being limited by an 
aoridental condition (the speaker’s knowledge, or an arbitrary 
point of time), they lend themselves to an appearance of 
progressive inference through supplementation by a perceptive 
or narrative judgment, which applies them under a limiting 
condition without expressing that condition. In the tnie dis¬ 
junction, which expresses the organisation of a system as 
such, the reference to an arbitrary condition falls away, and 
although the judgment is capable of inferential application 
under specified conditions, whether of lime or of other kinds, 
yet this application is not essential to its import, and is 
not demanded by its form. 

We are thus driven to the paradoxical conclusion that the 
essence of disjunctive argument Is included within the dis¬ 
junctive * major premise ' ; in other words, that this judgment 
is in fact not a mere premise but at once a categorical judg¬ 
ment and a complete systematic inference, in which the 
content of a real system, thoroughly understood, is developed 
in its reciprtical positive and negative bearings. The universal, 
or pervading identity, is developed in it as a system of a’s 
and " Jusi not a's such tliat in virtue of every ‘ not a ^ the 
system is positively determined to a certain definite a, and 
in virtue of every a the system is negatively determined to 
a certain definite not-a (which is 6). Our ideal of inferential 
knowledge does not go beyond an individual system of this 
kind, of which every part is mediated in its turn by all the other 
parts and assigned by them its appropriate place in the whole, 
whose pervading nature is present in every part and jirescrilies 
the arrangement and content of all. Such a system contains 
^its own applicafions, for the material conditions under which 
it developes its nature are given within it. The mere realisa¬ 
tion of one alternative member as fact or as a point in time, 
e. g. in present perception, has in relation to such disjunc¬ 
tive knowledge the aspect of a case brought under it by an 
* See account of Scientific fnclnction, chap, iv, above. 
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unknown condition, and so implies a delect in the disjunctive 
knowledge itself. For if there is no such defect, per* 
ception or testimony can add nothing to the necessary realUy 
embodied in the disjunction. A watch is either going or not 
going ; and I do not need observation or testimony to tell me 
that at any time when the mainspring is broken it is not goidg, 
* But your disjunctive knowledge will not tell you beforehand 
or apart from ol>servation whether the mainspring is brolwn.' 
I reply, ‘ Oh yes it will, up to the limits to which it extends,^ 
It will tell me the signs of breaking, the risks of breaking, 
the limit of breaking-strain; and therefore, supposing my 
knowledge of the world were disjunctively complete, it would 
tell me exactly when and how often the mainspring has been 
or will be broken. That it does not practically tell me this is 
not owing to the defectiveness of disjunctive knowledge but 
to my not possessing it. Therefore, as in all the affairs of life, 
I have to supplement scientific knowledge from testimony 
and imorganised observation, i. e. observation of what occurs 
under conditions not precisely known. But this observation, 
q%ui unorganised, adds nothing to knowledge, though in fact 
every content that is distinctly observed has necessarily some 
organisation, and leaves the disjunctive judgment a little 
richer than before. But as mere abstract position or affirmation 
of a case fully known before, it adds in theory no element 
whajtever to our disjunctive knowledge of a real system. 

Therefore the disjunctive judgment must be taken to 
correspond not to the major premise of the syllogism, but 
to the whole syllogism. The syllogism must tell us, for 
instance, that the human will, being an activity of the human 
intelligence, sets its purposes before it in the form of definite 
ideas. The disjunction would in this case perhaps tell us that 
the human animal asserts himself practically either through 
the intelligence as will or through the sensuous instincts as 
appetite; or again, that he asserts himself Vhrough the in-^ 
t^igence either practically as will or theoretically as know<‘ 
ledge. Here we obviously have the whole content of the 
syllogistic ' reasoned judgment' but in a more elaborate and 
more thoroughly articulate form. It is clear that the whole 
conclusion, in so far as it is a conclusion that grasps scientific 
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truth as the definition of a real system, falls within this 
disjunctive judgment* The application of it in a special his¬ 
torical case can be of no importance, unless the new example 
suggests new matter for the definition of the term involved ; 
in which case the content of the example must be taken up 
into the disjunctive judgment. 

I need hardly remark that it need not be an objection 
against a disjunction of this class that the determinations of 
the S)^tem do not exclude one another in time. The essential 
point is to know how the system in question, e.g. the mind, is 
organised into parts which as such exclude one another. I am 
not prepared or concerned to deny that will and appetite may 
coexist in a mixed state of mind, or even that appetite may l)e 
included in will; but in as far as the mind merely has apjxjtito, 
it does not will, and in as far as the mind distinctly wills, it 
has not mere appetite. The disjunction would only be false 
if appetite and will were essentially identical parts of the 
mental system, and not, so far as the mind enters wholly into 
either^ reciprocally exclusive.’ 

‘ Then mere differents arc disjunctively opposed ? ’ Yes, 
if the conditions are ^precisely assigned under which the real 
subject becomes capable of the one and incapable of the other. 
A ' conjunclion * or conjunctive judgment about a single sub¬ 
ject differs from a disjmiction merely by the non-assignment 
of the precise relations under which the various detorn^ina- 
lions attach. Thus it is, as Plato showed, that knowledge 
can solve the apparent contradictions of the jierccplive 
judgment. * A is both great and small.' Knowledge dis¬ 
tinguishes cases and explains, ‘ A is compared either with x 
and then is great or with y and then is ^mall.’ 

The inferential principle of Disjunction is nothing more 
than the principle of all inference in its most explicit form. 
Every^ matter capable of being known consists in a common 
nature including within it and constituted by parts or differ¬ 
ences, which are related to one another at first sight negatively 

* Appetite, whea it enters into will, must surrender its cliaracter as 
mere appefite, not merely by the addition of something else, but by 
taking cm a new character in itself. 

* See Plato, Hepublic, p. 524. 
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qua excluding one another, but further, through this very 
negation, are related positively because by their ^^ative 
relation they p>ositively determine one another. Every such 
matter when explicitly stated in articulate form, is known 
as a disjunctive judgment. And this is the nature of the 
ultimate judgment by which the individual <x>nsciousne^ 
sustains its real world. The simplest cases of these reasoned 
judgments are to l>e found in the spatial perception, in which 
the determining differences take the shape of parts external 
to each other and so negatively related, but nevertheless by 
their position determining one another, and so through their 
negative relation positively related. But the most perfect 
cases are those intellectual creations that are the objects of 
philosophical science, in which the whole system not merely 
ap[iears by its common nature in parts which remain external 
to each other, but tends to throw itself in its entirety into 
each of these differences, passing by an organic necessity from 
one difference to another. Here, in short, the differences are 
not merely parts which remain outside one another, not 
merely [)hases which succeed one another, but moments which 
succeed one another so that the earlier arc retained in the 
later through a progressive development, and yet the distinc¬ 
tive character of each moment is not weakened. Such, for 
example, is the relation of the concej)tions which by their 
development constitute the history of philosophy. 

It* is usual to treat of classification as one special form, 
among others, of logical thought. I am unable to regard it in 
this light. It appears to me to be merely an external conse¬ 
quence, reapi>earing in every kind of universal, of the relation 
between universal and differences. The nearest approach 
to pure classification is therefore to be found in superficial 
arrangements destined merely to facilitate reference, in the 
dictionary, the index, the Linnsean system. After this? come 
the natural or morphological systems of bota&iy and zoology, 
in which the universal appears though not explicitly, yet* 
effectively, through analogy. While in mathematical concep¬ 
tions as in the true systematic disjunction we have classification 
relegated to its proper place, as a corollary of the com¬ 
prehensive application of explanatory theory. 
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3. By introducing into logic the real or conscious teleology The judg. 
of the human intelligence, we have rendered unavoidable 
some consideration of the judgment of value, which rests upon 
the correspondence of a real system and the purpose for which 
it exists. This judgment obviously presupp<»es two condi¬ 
tions ; i. our knowledge of the purpose for which a system 
exists, and ii. our knowledge of the degree in which the system 
fulfils that purpose. 

i. The former condition demands a real teleology; * that Real 
is, a conscious purpose for which the system is intentionally 
recognised or maintained by the human will. We cannot 
here enter upon the questions, belonging to ethical science, 
which arise with reference to the objective Justification of 
man's recognition of a purpose in the non-intellectual world. 

Indeed we cannot avoid extending such questions in some 
degree to the world of man’s own volition by admitting that 

e. g. the systems of law and government which appear prima 
Jade to be made and maintained by man with a view to a 
purpose which he consciously sets before him, have nevertheless 
an element of growth or development which goes beyond the 
knowledge or intention of any single individuals at any time 
concerned in framing them. The works of mind, in short, 
are something more, as the works of haturc are something 
le.ss, than the intentional achievements of any individual will, 
and therefore our estimate of their value is in many rcsjxjcts 
analogous to that recognition of a purix)se which we apply so 
fallibly to natural objects. We may however—for we must—• 
assume on the whole that the persistent purposes of mankind 
are represented within our own intelligence, and that therefore 
in our estimate of law and morality, of art and religion, of 
poUtical and social institutions, there*is at any rate some firm 
foimdation of real teleology. 

ii. •The second condition demands mediaiion. We have to Media- 
ascertain whether a whole fulfils its purpose by com})aring the 

• See above, p. 99 note, on the defect of the conception of teleology, with 
the removal of which, however, it ceases to be teleology. The standard 
of value should rather be expressed as Individuality, and the condition, 
which many would in«st on, that value involves a feeling mind, is 
8a;ttafied by the consideration that a feeling mind is nc'cessary to indi¬ 
viduality. 
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operation of its mechanism with the idea whndi is intended 
to be its essence. This mediation was involved in the {diOo- 
sophical syllogism, in so far as the purpose of the wl^le was 
taken to be its essence or unity. But after analysing, in the 
disjunction, the matter of the universal into a system oi 
reciprocally determined parts and moments, we have forced 
u}>on us the question whether the totality of these parts or 
moments corresponds in detail to the purpose with which we 
credit it. Such correspondence is what we understand by good- 
ne.ss or value. We may say for instance of a given social system 
that under it the people are either aristocrats who are not the 
best and do not rule, or a proletariate who pay no honour to 
those above them and who cannot be ruled. And this contra¬ 
diction between the eifect of the system as realised in its parts, 
and its recognised purpose, entitles us to say that it is a bad 
system; in the form ‘ a being either ^ not x or ^not z is not A.’ 

Extra-logical as this judgment of value may seem to be, 
it is really implied in the constitution of knowledge from the 
point at which quasi-teleology begins, and with it the con¬ 
ception of ' a thing ' takes its rise.* I shall have to return to 
this subject in the last chapter when I come to speak of the 
ultimate nature of dialectical or logical necessity to which 
the term a'sthetic has sometimes been applied. 

'I'lie nmin 4. Inference was first defined on p. I as the ‘ mediate 

fcciturcs * 

of Jii- reference of an ideal content to Reality and further explained 

fcrencc. on p. y as ‘ the indirect reference to reality of differences within 

a universal, by means of the exhibition of this universal in 

differences directly referred to reality And we have gone 

throughout on the principle that the species of inference are 

determined by the species of univemal which occur in the 

realm of knowledge. Having attempted to analyse these 

species, and to jH>int out their affinities and their distinctions, 

wc have not much more to say about the nature of inference. 

But it may be useful by way of recapitulation to read off 
from the somewhat tedious treatment to which we have ‘ 
subjected the phases of inference a few answers to the vexed, 
questions which concern it. 

* See note on previous page. If wc replace the conception teieo* 
Ic^' by that of individuality, the judgment of \'alue will appear, as it 
ought, inhetentiy logical, in the sense of Plato's and o^ra. 
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i. Is the syllogism a complete antecedent scheme, pre¬ 
scribing the shape and outcome of every possible inference ? 
ii. Is mere any fundamental set of conditions to which all 
Inference must conform, and further, iii. what relation does 
the syllogism bear to such a set of conditions ? 

i. There is no such thing as an antecedent scheme pre- No ante- 
scribing, so to speak, a set of schedules in one or other of of 

wiikh every argument can be written out merely by filling Inforonce. 
up the blanks. The form of knowledge is an active and 
constructive principle, to the workings of which no abstract 
type antecedently prescribed can be adequate. Not merely 
is Logic incapable of passing judgment on actual truth, but 
it is incapable of prescribing beforehand the type of relations 
which an inferential totality may impose upon its parts. 

Granting that where we are dealing with imperfect subsumption, 
with the relations of attributes conjoined in individual subjects 
according to unknown grounds, the syllogism is able to antici¬ 
pate the very indefinite form of combination that can result, 
yet we should not dream of claiming for it this capacity ot 
prediction in the region of calculation, of mechanical or 
geometrical construction, or of philosophical subsumption. It 
is true that as regards the last-named, process we found a 
type of reiwoning which appeared to represent it adequately 
in the syllogism in Barbara. But the reader must have 
observed in the examines which were given, if judged b^ the 
standard of formal logic, that irritating inaccuracy of form 
which is known to teachcre in the first attempts of pupils to 
construct a precise syllogism. In our examples and in their 
efforts this inaccuracy is due to the same cause; to the difficulty 
of moulding the vital and constructive action of thought into 
shapes prescribed by an artificial scheme, which does not 
precisely correspond to any single type of intellectual action. 

The violent transformations by which foimal logic attains 
this end are not perhaps an undesirable scholastic exercise; 

\or they unquestionably drag into light, though only as a 
meagre and skeleton framework, a certain ultimate community 
of type in all inf^ential operations. In so far as the difficulties 
of p^piBi arise from inability to transform or translate their 
intellectual operations at all, any exercise which demands such 
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transiormation is perhaps better than none. But in the 
anaJysis of .operations that constitute highly determinate 
individual totalities the difficulty of conforming absoliitely to 
the scheme of the traditional syllogism rises into something 
like impossibility, because the parts within such a totality 
do not lie side by side like units in a ' class but have peculiar 
and distinct relations, imposed, each upon each, by their 
individual place within the whole. 

Thus we cannot preserve, or can only by a U>ur de force 
succeed in i)reserving, the identical correlations of terms 
demanded by the rules of formal logic. In our example ‘ the 
mind is a unity of determinate and not exclusive parts '; 
wc could not go on to affirm * a feeling is the mind ', according 
to the good old tyj)e ‘ Socrates is a man ', and so we could not 
conclude that ‘ a feeling is a unity &c. But we were obliged 
to say cither that a feeling is a reaction of the mind, or that 
a feeling is an clement in and is a part of the mind, and could 
(Hjly conclude that a feeling is a factor or element in such a 
unity. And the other examples given in the same context, 
which i>reserve more aj)pearance of correct formulation, are 
in reality no less charged with individual and diverse relations. 
The mere fact that the syllogism naturally leads on to tne 
complete disjunctive judgment is the most striking proof 
of this. I may say at this point that to treat ^ the dis¬ 
junctive judgment in systematic Logic as a form of thought 
needing completion by Induction, Analogy and Subsump- 
tive Syllogism, seems to me to be a hopelessly erratic 
selection of phases out of the progress of the individual 
mind. This ])rogress includes no doubt even in very early 
stages those imperfect shapes of disjunction which I have 
called the disjunctions of ignorance; and these disjunc¬ 
tions are expanded into systematic knowledge by the pro¬ 
gress of determining thought in its various forms. • But 
to make the complete disjunction prior tef the imperfect 
forms of syllogism involves a retrogression from complete* 
systematic knowledge of a real ground to the knowledge of 
the oireration of this ground in individual cases and in 
a latent form. 

' As Lotze does, Logik, sect. 97 If. 
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' ii. If we ask the more reasonable question^ not whether CotHiitieo 
a forn^can be laid down beforehand for every possible in- 
ference such that the inference can be drawn by merely 
putting terms into the blank spaces of one or another of certain 
prescribed schedules, but whether in the common nature of 
thought a system of conditions can be discovered which in 
one way or another is conformed to by every act of inference, 
on this head I think that an affirmative answer may be 
gathered from our previous discussions. 

(a) Inference must have three terms and no more. 

The explanations given in chap, i of the present Book 
appear to me to justify this assertion. They consist in a 
sharp distinction between terms and data —the number of 
data being accidental, while the number of terms or moments 
depends on the essential nature of the universal; and in the 
restriction of Inference proi)er to mediate Inference. We 
admit however that the function of thought from elementary 
reproduction upwards is essentially one, and we more especially 
contend that every judgment, in so far as it is explicitly 
synthetic, that is to say in so far as it affirms one definite 
content to be a consequence of another definite content, is an 
activity only separated from Inference by the degree of 
distinctness with which its parts are analysed. Every such 
judgment, and therefore ultimately every judgment, can by 
further reflection be expressed as a three-term inference, and 
this is especially the case with what wc called the true Imme¬ 
diate Inferences, Comparison, Abstraction, and the rest. 

(b) An explicit Inference is a conclusion from two premises 
aftd no more, which assert relations between differences qua 
belonging to a single universal. Assuming therefore that the 
propositions which express the premises are not to be disguised 
purposely or through negligence, but are bona fide to express 
the jfidgments employed in reasoning, the two premises must 

^ have an identical term in common. And 

(c) that this identical term must be universal follows neces¬ 
sarily from the theory of inference which has been develoj^cd, 
and follows also from the fact that this one term is able to 
stand in both premises. For a universal is tliat which without 
prejudice to its identity persists through or contains in itself 
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differoit rdatioiis. The simplest example may be found in 
what we termed the ‘ Inductive ’ Syllogism, in whiclj, if we 
take the middle term as the meaning of a proper name, we 
argue that Socrates is both good and a Greek, therefore a 
Greek may be good. Here Socrates, although ex hyfothesi an 
individual, is universal at least in virtue of the double relation 
to good and Greek—i.e. of the synthesis, in the ‘ middle 
termof these differences. The universal or identity, however, 
need not, as in this case, be a ‘ subject ’, although it will be 
found ultimately to imply a subject. The identical point in 
sj)acc, in which two lines meet in a spatial construction, is 
tlio synthesis of two relations in space, but is not, only implieSt 
si)acc itself as a whole containing these relations. 

And {d) I do not see how we can escape from saying that 
not only one premise^ hut both premises must he universal. The 
only apparent exception would be the case in which one 
l)iemise is negative ; about which it might be urged that the 
common term docs not stand in two relations, but in one and 
none, i.e. in one only. If this were so, however, the negative 
l)reinLsc would Ixi a bare denial, would be no judgment, and 
could give rise to no conclusion. I do not see how a conclu¬ 
sion can arise without a synthesis of two positive relations. 

If then (c) negation means bare denial, it results that there 
can be no negative premise. But as bare denial is not a case 
of ge^iuine judgment we must interpret negation to mean 
significant denial only, and in this sense we must lay it down 
that both premises may be negative,^ 
iii. If now, in order to define our attitude towards the con¬ 
troverted questions which centre in the doctrine of syllogism, 
we enquire ; In what relation does syllogism stand to the type 
of inference determined by the conditions just enumerated ? 
we shall obtain the following results. 

We must distinguish the traditional syllogism with its 
appai'atus of rules and its distinctions of quality and quantity , 
from the syllogism as treated in the present work. 

a* The traditional syllogism is a hybrid between what we 
have called analogical inference and what we have calkd 
inference or induction by complete enumeration. It would 

^ See chap, tv, above. 
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tfaerefore («) exdude many forms of inference which perfectly 
conform to the above conditions, and also some which have been 
include in our account of the syllogism. Not only would it 
exclude * calculation ' and what has been called * construction * 
in^the mechanical or geometrical sense ; but it would find no 
pdace for Induction or Analogy or even for philosophical sub¬ 
sumption as above described. Induction would be excluded 
by the conjunctive premise consisting in a numl>er of indivi¬ 
dual judgments ; Analogy by the material weight and stress 
thrown upon the definition of the predicate, which the 
ordinary half-numerical syllogism has no power of indicating ; 
and philosophical subsumption by the genesis within it of 
new relations, not prescribed by any major premise. The 
traditional syllogism, in short, fails to recognise tlie synthetic 
activity of thought. 

(6) The form of universality relied on by the traditional 
syllogism is vicious, except for purposes of calculation, which 
it does not attempt. It is true that its express form of totality 
* All A are B ’ does not really cover what we understand to 
be its import; but its rules and transformations are derived 
from this express form, and exclude such vital and genuine 
processes a for example modal conversion. The fact that we 
interpret the numerical totality into true synthetic connection 
only shows that the inadequacy of this form of universal is 
actually recognised. , 

(e) There is no justification for the traditional pre-eminence 
assigned to one premise as the ‘ major ' ; a pre-eminence which 
depends on the vicious quantitative form of the universal, 
and carries with it the petitio principii which has been irre¬ 
sistibly demonstrated to be present in the traditional syllogism, 

(d) There is no justification for the distinction between uni¬ 
versal and particular premises, except in as far as by a reserva¬ 
tion ^ependin^ on unknown conditions one premise may 

^beemne merely probable, 

(e) The true * reduction * or transformation of arguments in 
figs, 2 and 3 into fig, i can only be effected by a material trans¬ 
formation of their cont^ into the content demanded by fig. i 
through the processes of analogy and scientific induction. Reduc- 
tiem without transformation of content is a grammatical tour 
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de force which illustrates no principle except that a simple 
inference can be awfcwardly expre^d. 

The syl- fi. When we come however to make the comparison between 
our general conditions of inference and the syllogism as 
judgment.described in the present work, our results are somewhat 
different. Syllogism as we have described it is a subsumptive 
reasoned judgment depending upon the unity of differences 
within an individual subject, and making the intelligible 
ground of this unity explicit in various degrees, according 
to which the unity displays itself as a conjunction or as 
a coherence. 

The syllogism as thus understood is (a) co-exiensive with 
subsumption, and exclusive only of calculation and construction. 
The differences between the syllogistic figures in the sense in 
which we have retained them depend on the degree in which 
the Reality that stands as subject to the reasoned judgment 
is already qualified by antecedent judgment as a concrete imity 
or individual system. In the Inductive Syllogism the Subject 
is as nearly as possible a particular, a mere name or designative 
reference; in the Analogical Syllogism it is a particular as 
known under a universal characteristic, an individual; in the 
Syllogism of Philoso{jhical Subsumption it is an individual 
thoroughly known as a universal in its particular differences, 
and so a concrete .system. 

The difference between the syllogism thus understood^ and 
the abstract combinaHons of arithmetical or geometrical reasoning, 
lies merely in the correlative imperfections of the two pro¬ 
cesses. The syllogism begins with the perception of unanalysed 
individual unity, which it is unable to bring to bear as a deter¬ 
minate relation upon the attributes conjoined within it, and 
thus rests in the mere fact of their conjunction. Calculation 
and construction begin with the i^erception of a specific 
determinate unity by which relations affect and generate each 
other, without making clear at the outset within what concrete^ 
system, and subject to what ultimate conditions, these deter¬ 
minate combinations (e.g. in space) are effected. The two sets 
of Inferences ultimately involve the same elements. 

And therefore (c) if the determinate ground n made dear 
within a subsumption, or the individual subject is made clear 
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’i0hich includes a cambinalion of relationst the two types of 
inference fall 1 heoretic<dly together, and either may be classed 
as the perfect form of the other. But, as we have seen, this 
identification would remain formal and not wholly bona fide, 
because of the comparatively indifferent and unconstraining 
character of the abstract totalities within which geometrical 
or arithmetical reasoning is carried on. It is true, on the other 
hand, that the syllogism as we have treated it has no repug¬ 
nance to the genesis of constructive relations within the unity 
that is expressed in the inference. 

Here we see the true interdei)endencc of the classificatory 
ideal of knowledge with the ideal which takes the shai>e of 
explanatory theory. The former is teleological, categorical, 
and concrete ; the latter is mechanical, hypothetical, and 
abstract. It is only by a combination of the two—which arc 
not ultimately separable—that a real and coherent world can 
sustain itself in the judgment which is knowledge. 
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The Relation of Knowledge to its Postulates 

I. It is usual to devote some discussion in a logical treatise 
to the principles or axioms on which the possibility of know* 
ledge IS supposed to rest. Adhering as I do to the conviction 
that ‘ The truth is the whole I cannot be expected to attempt 
a justification of any abstract principles as points of attach¬ 
ment antecedently furnished upon which the truth of know¬ 
ledge could be supposed to depend. But as postulates, as 
general characteristics of known Reality, which it is convenient 
to state in an abstract form in any systematic tieatment of 
knowledge, because they are inwoven in the whole texture 
of the real world, some of these axioms call for comment 
both on their actual import and on their alleged necessity. 

It is convenient to distinguish the abstract principles or 
postulates which are thus found to be involved in the nature of 
knowledge, as i. Formal, 2. Material Postulates. Tliis distinc¬ 
tion must not l)e understood to mean that some are drawn 
from the nature of intelligence exclusively, while others are 
merely drawn from the content furnished by perceptive ex- 
jH't iencc. It would be more correct to say that those which we 
call foimal are drawn from the character of experience merely 
as exiierience, existing no doubt solely for intelligence, but for 
that very reason not separable in its source or nature from 
any other source or nature which could be described as intelli¬ 
gence pure and simple. Whereas those which we call material 
are drawn from the actual significance which we ascribe to 
the content of exjierience as developed in a concrete s^^tem, 
and being ultimately coincident with the* conclusions of 
philosophy and of science must necessarily vary with the 
progress of these constructions. And it is obvious that the 
formal principles are in fact continuous with and grow into 
the material principles, the two kinds of axioms bearing at 
bottom the same relation to one another that exists between 
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the judgment that tliere is a system, and the judgment that 
the system is of such and such a nature. The formei', of eoorse, 
implies the rudiments of the latter, as the latter includes the 
import of the former. Accordingly the distinction between 
the two classes of principles will correspond to the distinction 
between abstract and concrete science; ^ between explanatory 
theory and classification ; between the law of sufficient reason 
and the conception of a teleological whole. 

I call these principles by the name of Postulates, because 
when presented to us as abstract reflective ideas they operate 
as guides to knowledge ^ which lead to their own subsequent 
substantiation in a concrete form. As reflective conceptions, 
then, they are postulates, i.e. principles which we use because 
we need them. But they only come to be reflective ideas 
because on analysis of exi^eriencc they are found to be active 
factors in it from the first, factors which acquire their content 
pari passu with experience itself, of which they merely express 
the animating principle of growth. They cannot therefore bo 
taken in a definite form as hypotheses or axioms antecedent 
to experience. Exjxjrience may be said to begin with the 
certainty that ‘ there is somewhat' ; and the postulates of 
knowledge do but express in alrstract form the progressive 
definition of this ‘ somewhat'. 

Among formal postulates of knowledge it will be sufficient 
very briefly to examine the four most notable ; the Law of 
Identity, the Law of Contradiction, the Law of Excltfded 
Middle, and the Law of Sufficient Reason. As a sub>forin 
of the latter the Law of Causation demands no separafe 
treatment. 

Each of these laws may be interpreted in more ways than 
one, according to the degree in wliich we may acquiesce in its 
mere abstract form, or attempt to penetrate its further mean¬ 
ing. But at any rate with a view to anything like a separation 

between intelligence and experience, as such a separation is 

• 

* Ttiis is in strictness almost equivalent to the distinction between 
physical science and philosophy. But of /ourse evolutionary science 
with the conceptions of ‘ higher ' and ‘/ower" does not fall within 
physical science as thus defined. 

* See the account of reflective ideas as guides to knowledge in com¬ 
parison, &c., if, chap. i. 
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purely fictitious, there is notliing to be gained by catting 
down the content o£ these principles to a minimum, in the hope 
of restricting their reference to thought as c^pc»ed to things. 

i. The Law of Identity must be taken to signify at least 
that it is possible to make judgments that have a meaning 
and are true. 

a. In the bare form ‘ A is A however, a form which is 
not di awn directly from Aristotle or from Plato, the law does 
not prima fade [)ossess this significiince, and therefore indeed 
not any. If it means that A is A and no more, or is mere 
A, then it is aggressively untrue, for it denies the synthesis 
of differences which alone can make a judgment. If, again, 
the law is taken as a mere symbol of the pervading unity of 
the logical subject, and not as intended to exclude all differ¬ 
ences from entering into it, then it is an inadequate symbol, 
erring by omission though not by exclusion. In an absolute 
tautology which excludes or omits difference, identity itself 
disappears and the judgment vanishes with it.^ 

Therefore, /3. we can only assign a meaning to the law 
‘ A is A ’ if we take the repeated A to be not a specification 
of the identical content, but an abstract symbol of its identity. 
The law will then mean that, in spite of or in virtue of the 
differences expressed in a judgment, the content of judgment 
is a real identity, that is to say, has a iwrvading imity. It says 
that there is such a thing as identity in difference, or in other 
words, there is such a tiling as genuine affirmation—synthesis 
of differences referred to reality—which yet is true, that is 
to say, does not interfere with (but in fact is indispensable to) 
identity. 

Anti, y. we arc only expanding what is implied in the allega¬ 
tion of real identity if we say that the law ' A is A ’ ultimately 
asserts the thorough-going unity of Reality. A significant 
judgment, symbolised by * A is A *, lays down for itsi^f no 
reservation beyond that which its own content may dictate, 

* It is desirable to remark upon this peculiarity of the formal' Laws of 
Thought ' as represented in symbolic letters, because the error to which 
it tends is characteristic of false doctrines of identity and dtfierence. 
Locke dehnes Identity by saying, ' When the ideas—vary not at all,* 
and the notion of negation in formal logic is also that of 'mere'or 'bare* 
negation. Cf. Euler's circles. 
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and claims therefore to be true Mrithout any reserve. Its 
simple afiBrmation leaves no room for any discontinuity in the 
real world, such that on one side of it the judgment may be 
true, and on the other false. If there were such a discontinuity, 
the judgment, such is the claim of the categorical affirmation— 
and all affirfnation qua affirmation is at least categorical— 
would have taken note of it within its content, and would in 
that respect affirm under a reservation. But once true, always 
true. All reservations necessary to truth are included in the 
content. Reality, therefore, is one throughout. Relation to 
time, for example, is not involved in the fact oi affirmation, 
but only, if at all, in conditions belonging to the content 
affirmed which depend upon facts in time.^ Affirmation as 
such is unconditional, that is to say, is not limited by con* 
ditions outside its own content, and so if true, is true without 
reserve. There is not one Reality of which it is true and 
another of which it is false. Reality is what it is, and if it 
turns out not to be what we thought, then we thought amiss, 
i.e. judged falsely. 

ii. The Law of Contradiction is but the complement of tlic Law of 
Law of Identity. It supplies something without which the Law 
of Identity is not logically complete not.distinct intelligible. 

But yet, by the fact of conferring distinctness, it is an addition. 

This Law also, a. in its barest statement ' A is not both A Truism or 
and not-A if understood to deny that A can be B, is cither ^*^‘*^'* 
unmeaning or aggressively false. Considered iis the principle 
of the negative infinite judgment A is not mere B, it corresponds 
as the form of bare negation, to A is mere A as the form of 
bare affirmation. In this form it is simply inadequate or 
unmeaning, and equivalent fo ' A is at jieast A ’. But taken 
as the exaggerated abstraction of negative judgment in the 
sense ‘ No A can be any not-A ’, i.e. * No A can Ijc B at all ’, 
it corresponds to the more open interpretation of the Law of 
identity as ' A is at least Aand is equivalent to the more 
aggressive interpretation of that law as ' A is mere A For 

* Sm i, chap. V, on Time in the singnlar judgment. 

* The corresponding meanings of the Law of Identity and the Law of 
Cootradietton, judged by the latitude employed in interpretation, are 
not their equivalent meanings. The more exaggerated dental is equwa* 

P2 
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it then denies that any B (not only that mere B) can he united 
in a judgment with A. This is simply a reiteration in negative 
form that A is mere A and no more. 

A genuine But if, ft. we take the Law of Contradiction in the obvious 
of ggnge that a statement and its denial cannot both be true, 
’ it bears witness to the fact that a judgment may be truly 
denied, i. e. that a judgment may be false, and therefore that 
there may be truth in a negation.' It has been observed above 
that, apart from the traditional distinction of quantity, the 
difference between the Logical contrary and the Logical con¬ 
tradictory, i. e. between the principle of contradiction and the 
l)iinciple of excluded middle, disappears. But because tliey 
letain a meaning for vital thought although not for formal 
logic, even in the absence of quantitative distinctions, we will 
distinguish the two aspects of negation treated of by these 
two ju inciples, and will speak first only of falsehood established 
by truth, and not of truth established by falsehood. Though 
really, if our instance of contrariety ® is ‘ A is B ’ and * A is 
not B we have before us both falsehood established by truth, 
and tmth established by falsehood. 

A Iciw of y- If wt; do not press hard on the implications of the Law 
Keaiiiy. yf Identity, it may b^ said that the significance of the Law of 
Contradiction carries us one step further. But it is doubtful 
if tiifth can exist apart from the conception of falsehood, and 

Ititt the more tuiitological ahiiertiou, and thu more pregnant or 
siguiftuint at>^e^tlon to the denial of mere identity. Thub 
‘ ‘ A is mere A ' loncsponds to 'A is not mere 13'. 



I'« 




* A is at least A ' lorrcsponds to ‘ A is never any B’.* 

* According to the traditional rule, a statement may be so denied that 
l)oth judgment and denial ore false. But obviously in such a case somet 
denial is true, though the one made is not. To say that a judgment is 
false is to say that it is truly denied. 

* See above, on negation, p. 295 ft. 

* I have pointed out before the inconvenient accident that the Law 
of Contradiction applies to Contraries only, while Ccrntradictories or 
Logical Contradiction come under the Law of Excluded Middle. 
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fherefore it is bettw to say that the Law of Contradiction 
simply ^confirms and reiterates that assumption of the unity 
of reality which the Law of Identity involved. Reality, the 
Law of Contradiction asserts, is a consisUfU unity; which is 
merely to say over again that it is a unity. You cannot, that 
is to say, play fast and loose with reality. What is true at 
all, as the Law of Identity said, is true throughout Reality; 
but more than that, every such truth is double-edged, and 
carries with it throughout Reality consequences by which it 
affects and limits matters that are prima facie outside itself. 

To infer from ‘ A is B ' that ‘ A is not not-B ’ means at bottom 
that A is determined by B in respect of C or D, 

iii. The law of excluded middle, expressed by Aristotle ?s r^wof 
‘ Between the assertions of a lexical contradiction there is no 
middle i.e. no third alternative, applies of course to all strict 
denial, for all strict denial is a logical contradiction of the 
judgment denied. 

a. In its symbolic form ‘ A is either B or not-B ' it lays down ATmisro, 
the ultimate formal schema of negation as the absolute alterna¬ 
tive. Literally interpreted according to this symbolic form it 
has corresponding defects to those of the previous laws when 
interpreted in the same way. That is tp say, all that it abso¬ 
lutely lays lown is the form of bare negation which is per se 
not enough to constitute a judgment, l)ecause it involves the 
truth of the infinite judgment; but which in relation to any¬ 
thing further, for example to the intelligible antithesis ' A is 
either B or C ’, Is only the affirmation of a possibility, and the 
h 3 q)othetical definition of a relation. To invest a positive 
contrary C with the logical character of a contradictory not-B, 
is the work of determinate knowledge. 

/9. Interpreted in the plain sense, e.g. as by ArLstotlc, the A law of 
law of Excluded Middle means that the significant negation 
of any judgment is an absolute alternative to it, viz. that not 
only the judgment and its negative cannot both be true, but 
one or other must be true, and if true, we may fairly add, 
must be significant. This means that falsehood can establish 
truth, or that negation can involve affirmative consequences. 

In this sense the postulate in question is the essential principle 
of disjunction, which is an absolute alternative between two 
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or more positive and significant members. Therelore gentiine 
disjunction has not the form ‘ A is either B or not-B *, but 
has the form ‘ A is either B or Cwhich invests the'positive 
assertion, in virtue of which C is taken to deny B as its con¬ 
trary, with the absolute exclasiveness that only belongs of 
right to the bare form of denial, which has for its essence to 
express the contradictory. In other words, the old account of 
the contrary, that it denies, and also asserts something more 
beyond tlie denial, must also be true of any significant con¬ 
tradictory. 

y. Tlie principle of Excluded Middle, then, ultimately affirms 
tliat Reality is not merely one and self-consistent, but is 
a system of reciprocally determinate parts. In affirming that 
a significant or genuine judgment is possible, such that within 
it a negation ’ shall carry a determinate and explicit positive 
consequence—not merely, as the law of contradiction affirms, 
that a truth may carry with it definite negative consequences— 
tlie law of Excluded Middle fixes upon that reality which is 
constructed and maintained by judgment the character of 
a self-determining whole. For a nothing can only be invested 
with the character of a something by being a precisely limited 
nothing that implies a positive nature in the limiting and 
sustaining something, such that in affirming the nothing wc 
are not affirming an absolute nothingness, but are covertly 
alleging a positive something which is or is involved in the 
noth'ingmss of something in particular. From the mere and 
entire non-existence of mechanicjil cohesion, i.e. of any such 
thing as mechanically coherent substances, nothing strictly 
speaking could l)e inferred. The idea would be the content of 
a bare denial, and unintelligible. But from the failure of 
mechanical cohesion in the axle of a locomotive running at 
sixty miles an hour under precisely known conditions, all other 
sulwtanccs retaining their mechanical properties, the* mest 
precise and detailed results could be predicted and must, 

* According to the bare scheme of Excluded Middle, the significant 
negation must be a negation of the negation ; for though the falsehood 
of the affirmation involves the truth of the negation, yet in the phase 
to which such a scheme belongs we are hardly warranted in aSirmmg 
that a negation as such has positive significance. This use of doable 
negation is a factor in identibing contrary with contradictory oppositiOD. 
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follow. This is a simple instance of the difiersice between 
the negation which has meaning and consequences, and that 
which rtas none. 

iv. The law of Sufficient Reason, with its sub-form the law of 
of Causation, is a corollary from that aspect of reality which 
the n^ative laws of thought have brought to our notice, and of 
Reality being a system of reciprocally determining parts, 
every part or feature of reality may be regarded as a conse¬ 
quent to which some other part or parts, or ultimately the 
whole, stands as ground. Every consequent, so this law 
tells us, has a ground from which it necessarily follows.^ 
Necessity indeed means nothing but the inevitableness of the 
consequent when the ground is given.^ 

In plain English, the I-aw of Sufficient Reason represents 
the demand of intelligence for the explanation of everything 
by something else. And it is plain tliat in the case of anything 
but the absolute whole this demand must go on to infinity, 
for outside any given content there is always something which 
can be regarded relatively to that content as something else. 

We have sufficiently criticised the operation of this law, the 
law of natural science as such, in the construction of the 
would-be totalities of abstract time and space, and it is not 
necessary repeat the proof that this asj)ect of experiena‘, 
taken per se^ generates and must generate the infinite series. 

For it rests on the relations of parts in abstraction from the 
whole, or in other words, without the clement of totalit3f. 

One point must be noticed here. Schopenhauer rightly < 
maintains that absolute necessity is a contradictio in adjcctOf 
because all necessity is ex hypothesi conditional. We have 
therefore not spoken of an absolute necessity but only of a 
real necessity, namely a necessity rootfed in a ground which 
is a fact. We ought not to feel as if in this substitution the 
worlQ had lost something of its rational coherence. Absolute 
necessity was t false ideal, and produced a fallacious preference 

* See the admirable section 49 in Schopenhauer's treatise on the ‘ Satz 
vo*n Grande His attempt, however, to show (sect. 50) that the law 
of gronnd and consequent in cognition does not entail an infinite series, 
althongh in causality or in space this is entailed, cannot be called success¬ 
ful. It depends on his distinction between Causality and Sulhcient 
Reasrm. 
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of neo»sity*to veality. For a j>artf necessity is a high^ p<OTt 
of view than mere peruptive reaUty^ because necessity mvolves 
relation to the whole, whereas perceptive reality, being*isolated, 
is only formal ‘ or potential reality. But for the whole, reality 
is a higher point of view than necessity, for reality is its self- 
dependence as a whole, while necessity would at once depress 
it into a part. 

The above are the principal * Laws of Thought We class 
them noi as principles of intelligence apart from experience, 
] 3 ut as principles of science oi of rational experience as such, 
discoverable by analysis in every minutest portion of its 
texture, and capable of being regarded by a very easy alistrac- 
lion as essential to its existence as contrasted with its special 
significance. They may therefore be ranked together as the 
fonnal postulates of knowledge, or as the formal aspect of 
the princii)le of Uniformity, in contrast with those which are 
not prima facie necessary to the existence of experience, or 
involved, at all events equally, in all reality as such ; and 
wliich may therefore be considered under the head of material 
j)ostulates of know'ledge. The reciprocal implication of the 
formal and material postulates in one another, of a teleological 
significance in a self-consistent sj’stem, is plainly a matter of 
degree, and our task is to analyse the mode in which it does 
exist, not to predict how it must exist. 

2. To emphasise the transition from the formal to the 
material postulates of experience, I make use of the follow¬ 
ing sentence from a distinguished writer : **— 

‘ If is conceivable that man and his works and all the higher 
fonns of animal life should be utterly destroyed ; that moun¬ 
tain-regions should be converted into ocean depths ; the floors 


‘ i.e. it has the contact with feeling which is the form of all contact 
witli reality, but it falls short in content aiul is n mere fragment which 
has something, wc do not yet know what particular, of reality in it. 

' 1 quote and comment upon this passage purely bepause it is a strik¬ 
ing illustration of n\y point. I have not the least intention of imputing « 
to its eminent author (F'rofessor Huxley in Contemp. Review for 
February, 1S87) that he in fact undervalues those activities, the annihi¬ 
lation of w'hich, according to this passage, would make no breach in 
the order of science. I cannot but think, on the other hand, that any 
logical theory with which such a statement were compatible would \x 
gravely defective. 
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oi oceans raised into mountains; and tbe earth become 
a scene of horror which even the lurid fancy of the writer of 
the Apocalypse would fail to portray. And yet, to the eye, 
of science, there would be no more disorder liere than in the 
sabbatical peace of a summer sea.* 

Translated into simpler language, this sentence means that 
if all these things happened, they would happen without a 
miracle ; or in logical phrase, they would be capable of explan¬ 
ation according to the law of sufficient reason. And this is 
undoubtedly a truth that we must lay to heart. Our choice, 
being what we are, lies lietween the experience intelligible 
according to the formal laws, or none at all. A ' suspension 
of the laws of nature a ‘ supernatural interposition ’ or 
‘ interference *, is perhaps the one and only matter that if 
alleged as a fact can be denied on the sole evidence of the 
abstract ‘ laws of thought Against any phenomenon, any 
occurrence, however extraordinary, these laws, apart from 
more concrete experience, have no foothold and no purchase. 
But the allegation that something is known and yet not 
knowable, nay more known as not knowablc and in respect 
of the i>eculiar essence which makes it not knowable—this, 
if we would retain our sanity, we must refuse to entertain as 
conceivable. .\nd if supernatural means anything but this, 
any causation handled by superior knowledge and power 
within the unity of Reality, then for logic it is natural ar^ we 
must treat it as we treat all natural phenomena. We deny no 
occurrence on the strength of formal laws; we only deny 
a theory about the occurrence. Formal laws do not care 
how extraordinary a phenomenon may be ; anything may 
have happened or may happen ; the only question is whether 
it dUSl, or will. 

Much unclear thinking and much false .sentiment might 
have l>een avoided if the mechanical asi^ect of nature had 
Jbeen recognised ’ long since as Professor Huxley states it. 
Nature, as a mechanical system, is not teleological. Disease 
and deformity are as natural, as orderly, as much according 
to law, as health and beauty. It is idle verbiage to enlarge 

' e.g. by Charles Kingsley and teachers ot his school -who preach 
concurrence with and conformity to the ‘ laws of nature 
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upon a contrast between law and lawlessness in the natural 
world, considered as a natural or formally knowable system. 
The only lawlessness is in the supposed supematur^ within 
the natural. Nothing that happens can-escape from the 
principle of sufficient reason, and therefore nothing that 
happens is without an aspect of law. 

But these considerations, thoiigh true, are not the whole 
truth. We unquestionably expect something more of the 
world than a capability of being known according to the law 
of sufficient reason. It is the nature and the warrant of these 
expectations that I now desire briefly to examine. 

The main- i. I do not think that it can be doubted that we expect an 
ofTiir indefinitely prolonged—not necessarily everlasting—continu¬ 
ance of such conditions of the earth's surface as are compatible 
with human life. It would not be justifiable to derive this 
expectation from the formal postulate considered above on 
any such ground as the necessity of a human intelligence to 
the existence—as we understand existence—of the actual 
woild. This merely logical necessity might at worst be satisfied 
by an appeal to our ignorance ; for how can we know that the 
human intelligence is the only intelligence, in the system of 
things ? But in any case we are now compelled to accept as 
fact a state of the globe prior to the existence of the human 
race, or even of organic life, and if we find no insuperable 
difficulty of form in this view of the past, why should there be 
any in a corresponding belief as regards the future ? 

It may be said, again, that our whole state of knowledge, 
and the al)sence of urgent w’aming from our scientific look¬ 
out men, justifies a disbelief in any imminent disaster or trans¬ 
formation of the earth’s surface. Now it is my contention 
in the present chapter that the postulates of which we are 
speaking simply smn up the pith and essence of our know¬ 
ledge, and I have no reason to doubt that the actual ^tate of 
scientific prediction is a large element in the practical certainty 
witli which we regard the future of our globe. Unmotived 
possibilities rightly go for nothing, and it is the case, I suppose, 
tliat there are not at present above the scientific horizon any 
seriously motived possibilities of a speedy end to man’s 
existence. 
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But I cannot think that this exhausts the question. It 
appears to me that the real root of our conviction is ethical, 
and ulSmat^y depends upon our confidence in the relation 
of our purposes to the scheme of the universe. Such an ethical 
conviction is not a iroC orw outside our knowledge, but is the 
very core of almost all that knowledge on which our distinc¬ 
tively human life essentially dejx^nds. The purposes of the 
civilised world form the real teleology “ on which our organised 
knowledge of society and of aU human achievement is based, 
and it is on the conviction, inwoven in tliis knowledge, of the 
reality of these purposes in their essential content, that our 
faith in the future seems to me to be founded, and under 
present conditions of knowledge to be rightly founded. 

It may be said, with an appeal to eschatology, that such 
a faith is not even a ‘ quod semper, quod ubique *, &c., and that 
a speedy end to man’s existence on earth has in fact frequently 
been expected by large bodies of human Iwings. On this sug¬ 
gestion two ol>servations are to be made. In the first place, 
it would be interesting, both logically and psychologically, to 
know the exact effect of such a belief on the practical postulates 
of civilised life in those who hold it—to know, in short, the 
degree of reality with which, as a working belief, it has ever 
been held, lo some extent the doctrine has been sjx^cially 
directed to meet the dangers which it tended to cause, by 
inculcation of the duty of diligence in business and of or^lerly 
conduct as the best preparation for the end. And then in the 
second place, as this adaptation of the doctrine show's, the 
conception of an ethical continuity of purposi; is satisfied by 
the idea in question, although not necessarily under the form 
of a continued terrestrial existence.' 

* Sec notes, pp. 99, 199, above. The argument would be sounder 
in form, but not very .substantially different, if we substituted * indivi¬ 
duality ’ for ‘ real teleology ’ ; the general principle is that our criticised 
desires though mt our given desires liave evidential value, where 

** criticised ' means divested of self-contradiction, liut any tiling inor<> 
than the briefest indication of this problem does not belong to Logic. 

* Under this head, of a satisfeiction for our etliical demand otherwise' 
than in the form of our cemtinued existence, may l>e classed in great 
l»rt the curious psychcdogical fact of the alight practical effect produced 
by pro^Msetive deatii even on men whose lives are by any cause gravely 
impezill^. I ascribe this, though in part only, to our prospective 
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If the question were pushed home, and we were asked to 
translate our ethical postulate into terms of time an^ degree, 
we could only, I think, fall back on conceptions akin to the 
TfAeioj of Aristotle, i.e. on the conception of a duration 
and environment of life adequate to the accomplishment of 
some worthy purpose. And what catastrophes befalling the 
human race are compatible with the purposes of the world 
we cannot presume to guess.' It would be hard to believe, 
for example, in the likelihood of a catastrophe which should 
overwhelm a progressive civilisation like that of modem Europe 
and its colonies, so that the history of the world would have 
to l)e begun anew, without any influence at any time arising, 
by rediscovery of remains, from the prior civilisation. 

‘ But we may l>e mistaken in our postulate.’ Certainly w'e 
may be mistaken, as in our present knowledge, so in the 
sum and sul>stance of our present knowledge. But unmotived 

satisfaction in the maintenance of our essential activities and purposes 
t>y others after our death ; and I do not think that this satisfaction would 
exist in view of a prospective extinction of the race. Again, the truth 
that a iKsticf in xrtme continuance is necessary to any action, and that 
some action is necessary to auy continuance, is merely the minimutn 
grade of the postulate wc are discussing. 

' The writer is aware of a strong preiudice in his own mind that 
a disastrous earthquake in London is an excceilingly improbable occur¬ 
rence. Not, of course, that volcanic agencies can act otherwise than 
they must, but that .such a ilegree of inconstancy a.s to tempt an enor¬ 
mous heavily built city to be erectcxl, ami then to turn and rend it, 
would seem malicious on the part of Nature. The prejudice, is only 
lutmtioneil as a psychological curiosity, and is not defended for a moment. 
The writer ludieves it to be a blundering application of an ultimately 
genuine principle.* 

* I am aware that this note has been adversely criticised, and I axlmit, 
as 1 admitted in it, that the actual lieltef expressed in it is probably 
indefensible. Yet I do not cancel it, Liecaiise it calls attention to a 
technical point which seems to me fundamental, and which 1 doubt if 
my critics have observed. It is this, that as inference from p^ticular 
to particular i.s impossible, and yon must alw*ays make the circuit 
through the universal nature ui the system on wlfose manifestations 
you are arguing (see above, pp. 22, 139), it is necessaury to accept a heavy 
res{)onHil>tlity when the whole nature of that system is ccmcemed, and 
if you cherish a general view about it, and allow this view to affect your 
inference, it is illogical not to formulate and defend your view. If yon 
lielieve that the world-system is wholly indifferent to the interests of 
civilisation, you shoulder just as heavy a logical responsibility as if you 
believe the opposite. And you are bound to exhibit your view. 
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possibilities of error go for nothing; and in departing 
frcmi the positive import of the knowledge which at present 
we possibs, we abandon concrete reality for more or less 
abstract imagination. In this first material interpretation 
which we have been putting upon the law of the Uniformity 
of Nature, we have simply been analysing a condition whicli 
is essential to the maintenance of human life as reality now 
presents it to us, viz. the prosi)ect of continuance. If the 
constancy of content which this prospect demands were ever 
to become doubtful with good reason, the doubt would ex 
hypothesi show itself in our knowledge on jwsitive grounds; 
but till then we must accept this constancy not indeed as an 
ultimate certainty, but as a leading characteristic of our 
actual world. 

ii. But the unifoiinity of nature as iiiaterially understood The rc- 
goes at least one step further than to postulate the maintenance 
of human life on the earth's surface. It also postulates the 
reality of those purposes and achievements which make man 
what he is. 

It is possible to fancy not merely a state of the earth in 
which the life of the human animal should be physically 
impossible, but a state in which though life were possible 
and actual, yet the apparent caprices of nature, however 
formally rational, should prohibit all advance in knowledge 
and civilisation. What degree of ambiguity in the appearance 
of natural bodies, in spite of an actual constancy ot Aieir 
properties, might make knowledge impossible, is a question 
which there is no sense in asking, as we have no measure by 
wliich to estimate the answer. Many ambiguities have been 
resolved by knowledge; but the operations of the intellect 
unquestionably demand not only the theoretical constancy of 
properties, but some degree of limitation in their variety. 
Exhaustiveness is, in short, though not theoretically deducible 
from the law oi*SufiQicient Reason, a largely and increasingly 
essential element of knowledge. Wliat would it help us that 
the specific gravity of gold is constant, if elements undis- 
from gold by other ordinary tests, but differing 
in specific gravity, were continually to present themselves in 
our operations upon Nature ? And although infinitesimal 
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variation is a predominant law of the organic woiid, yet 
knowledge is at least greatly facilitated by the existence of 
marked jwints of transition between species and specif,* and 
it is plain that a succession of animals differing by variations 
(jf minute and equal value would not be compatible with our 
present modes of natural knowledge, although in geometrical 
matter the intelligence has displayed the power of theoretically 
grasping an absolutely continuous evolution. 

It might Ixt said indeed that we were alleging above that 
‘ If there is to be human life there must be human life \ and 
;u:c alleging now * If there is to be knowledge there must be 
knowledge *, truisms whicli amount to nothing. So far as 
content goes, this may, by abstraction, be true. A mere 
analysis of content is eo ipso hypothetical- But the content 
wliich we arc analysing is, moreover, affirmed of our real 
world as an integral element of the significance of that world, 
which significance is primarily ethical. 

And this significance for which I am contending is not an 
a priori postulate or axiom, from which any specific know¬ 
ledge could be derived apart from experience. If I am asked 
‘ What is the material unifonnity ? How do you limit it ? 
What does it imply.? ’ I can only answ^er by pointing to 
the progressive content of knowledge itself. The postulate 
of Uniformity is ultimately that there is such uniformity as 
our knowledge in detail reveals to us. Do I believe that mass 
and energy are constant, that gravity operates in the region 
of the fixed stars, that any of the heavenly bodies have an¬ 
imated inhabitants, or that the elements are ultimately reducible 
to a single form of matter ? None of these, I shotdd have to 
reply, are questions of an ultimate logical postulate. Our 
convictions upon all of them must be detennined by the state 
of our knowledge and by our estimate of its tendencies. From 
iui ethical ]x>stulate we can deduce nothing but the *empty 
form of a logical principle, the form that ‘ what is involved iiv 
ethical ‘ reality is real *; the material details must come from 
science only. 

* Owing, no iloubt, to tlic cxiinctiem of intermediate forms. 

* In any now work dealing with these jK>ints I should not make use 
of the term ' ethicalwhich now seems to me an individnaiistic term. 
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The three degrees then which may conveniently be distin- xurw 
guished in the interpretation of the Law of Uniformity of 
Nature of the Unity of Reality, considered as the postulate unifor- 
of knowledge, may be assigned as follows. Nature 

(1) Reality is a mechanical system through and through, 

This pi^tulate is expressed in the so-called ‘ laws of thought * is media* 
which find their most explicit form in the * Law of Sufficient 
Reason ’, or principle of Relativity. 

(2) Reality as a mechanical system is adapted to the Reality iu 
evolution and maintenance of life, i. e. is at least quasi-teleo- 
logical. This is a first approximation to what is practically 
assumed as the material Uniformity of Nature. 

(3) Reality as a mechanical system is further adapted to, KuaJity is 
or includes as elements within its unity, the substantive 
purposes of human intelligence, i. e. is really teleological. 

It is possible, by intellectual abstraction, to dissociate the 
first of these aspects from the otliers, as the import of ‘ mechani¬ 
cal ’ can be dissociated * from the import of ‘ machine \ It 
is not possible to dissociate either quasi-teleology or real 
teleology from a mechanically<onditioncd system. Tlie nature 
of a system can only be real in as far as the parts or differences 
that enter into it have a real mode t>f activity. Miracle 
destroys teleology, for it destroys the relation of part to whole. 

And activity or variation of activity, that has no ground in 
the one Reality, is miracle. ^ 

3. It seems desirable to conclude the present work by xiie 
bringing to a point the views that have l)een implied througli- 
out it upon the ultimate nature of intellectual necessity, and Necessity, 
upon the sense in which such necessity can be predicated of 
any elements within knowledge. 

i. It would be a tedious task to analyse at length the 

apjdicaSle to an attitude right and characteristic for a finite Ix'iiig 
within a whede, but ndther to the whole, nor to the position of the finite 
Semg completely considered. I should substitute some such expression 
as * the conception of absolute reality‘ Human ' is an instance, not 
ao ultimate. But obviously the problem goes beyond Logic. 

* TIus concession must be read subject to the reservations of p. 99. 

This dissociation is not possible in an ultimate sense. But of course 
dissociation from any particular teleoi<^;ical scliemc is abundantly 
posaitde, and that is point of material importance. 
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C(»np6nents of Mill's discussions^ relating to the basis of 
necessary truth. But nothing could, in my judgment, be more 
conducive to a thorough mastery of the question ^than a 
careful study of the chapters referred to ^n Mill's Logic in 
the light of some plain distinctions, which, in default of a 
better guide, I will here endeavour to lay down. By Mill 
himself, together with the writers whom he quotes, nearly 
every position of importance in the controversy is assumed 
in its turn, and the argument is a strange mixture of penetrat¬ 
ing sagacity with unphilosophical confusion. 

a. Necessity, as we have abundantly convinced ourselves,^ 
involves mediation or inference. No isolated judgment qtta 
isolated can have necessity. Every necessary truth must, in 
so far as it is necessary, present itself as the conclusion from 
an antecedent. In the idle controversy whether axioms are 
known a priori or ‘ from experience ’ this aspect of necessity 
is forgotten on both sides. 

(i) It a priori necessity is taken as inherent within the 
four comers of the axiom itself, the very nature of necessity 
is contradicted, and the only meaning which I presume the 
phrase a priori can ever have had is stubbornly denied to 
it.® 'A priori ' {^k irporeptuj') says in so many words that the 
knowledge to which this term applies is 'from something 
prior to it ’, i. e. is derivative, inferred and mediate. The 
metaphor involved in ‘ prior' no doubt created for Aristotle 
a problem about the series of premises, which, it would seem, 
must conic to an end somewhere in an ultimate premise ; 
a problem which could only be solved, as Aristotle, I imagine, 
was really quite aware, by making the series ultimately return 
into itself, and lose its successive character by transformation 
into an organised system.** But this difficulty about the 


* Mill's Logic, Bk. II, chaps, v ami vi. 

* Cp, e.sjiecially above, i. 1J4. * 

* I am quite unable, for the reason.s assigned in thq text, to subscribe 
to the views as to a prton knowledge which arc stated m sections 355-6 
of Lotxe's Logik. In placing the test of' self-evidence ' m an umn^nte 
recognition without any process of proof, he appears to me to surrender 
altogether the rational character of knowledge. His subsequent ex¬ 
planation, sect. 3$8, seems to me exactly parallel to Whewell’s practical 
retractation respecting the law of atomic weights. See below, p. 237, 

" See p. 269 below. 
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ultimate premise of a series, even if unsolved, does not justify 
the neglect of the plain logical differentia imposed by the 
term a friim upon all that claims to be known a priori,^ viz. 
that it shall be inferred from knowledge, whatever this may 
be, other than itself. 

(2) If, on the other hand, by those who object to the * a Indis- 
priori' origin of knowledge, supposed to be alleged as not 
experiential, an appeal is made to any fonn of indissoluble tion. 
association, originating no doubt in constant experiential 
conjunction, but operating finally through a sheer psycho¬ 
logical inability to disjoin the parts which insist on present¬ 
ing themselves together in the mental picture, here if any¬ 
where we have the vicious doctrine of a priori knowledge in 
its most outrageous form. For, it must be remembered, 
the past is past; the psychological history of our conviction 
cannot come into court when we wish to demonstrate the 
conviction to be true or false. Tt is of no use to say, ‘ I have 
seen it so often that I cannot help believing it true.' One 
might almost as well say, ‘ I have said it so often that I cannot 
help believing it true.’ The question is not how often you have 
seen it, but what you now know that you saw, and under 
what precise conditions. If nothing in the content of the 
experience, .iS it now is in the mind, goes to exclude error 
or to carry conviction,* then we believe it simply because we 
find it in the mind, which is just the description of vicioit^ or 
intuitional a priori belief.* 

’ Pr&ntl, Gesciiichte der Loglk, vol. iv, p. 78 , quotes from All>ertus de 
Saxemia, a.d. 1390, as the oldest authority for the dualistic use of * a 
priori ' : ' Demonstratio quaedam est procedens ex causis ad efTectum, 
et vocatur demonstratio a priori et demonstratio propter quid ct potis- 
stma ; .. . . alia est demonstratio procedens al/effcctibus ad causas, et 
tails vocatur demonstratio a posteriori et demonstratio quia (that) ct 
demonstratio non potissima.' Nothing could be more sliarply opt>oscct 
to * imnftdiate ' knowledge. 

.* The distinct relations to the percipient, which make us sure that our 
rJC(dl«ction is not a fancy, are wltat perform this office in an act of 'simple' 
memory. In fact, no act of memory is absolutely simple, as indeed no 
inteHectnal act of any kind is. The truth of our recollection is inferred 
from content, not acc^>ted because of mere psychical indissolubiUty. 

* In the ducas^<»i allnded to in the text, Mill is on the whole the 
champioa of organised fcnosHedge and inferential necessity against 
nnreaaooed conviction and mere indissoluble associatiem. But he 

Un*t Q 
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)3. The distinction on which the relation of necessity to 
Experience really turns is the distinction between oiiganised 
and unorganised experience. The former can give nA:«ssity; 
the latter cannot give knowledge. To maintain with Whewdl 
that there is a necessity which does not depend on experknce 
is to concede Mill's contention that necessity is a psychological 
illusion. If there is no organisation of experience into a system, 
the latter view is obviously the truth ; but with the necessity 
which Mill rejects there must in that case also be thrown 
overboard the knowledge which he maintains. If there is 
organisation of experience, then the necessity which attends 
complete conception, although nothingirrational.supernatural, 
or immutable, is more than a psychological illusion. It 
simply means that given this and that, being the conditions 
imposed by our knowledge of the matter in hand, then the 
other must follow iMJcause of the relation l>etweeii them. 

This distinction may l)c, I think, pretty thoroughly eluci¬ 
dated with reference to Whewell's treatment ’ of the prin¬ 
ciple, in his time quite a recent discovery, that chemical 
combination takes place l>etw'een elements in certain con¬ 
stant definite proportions only, Whewdl was able to per¬ 
suade himself that this law, when once understood by a mind 
with adequate scientific resources, could not but be accepted 
as a law whose falsity was inconceivable. Of course such an 
assertion, made by a writer suspected of a belief in intuitional 

wavers iu his position, (1) by refusing to maintain against Whewell that 
a justifiable necessity can be generated by experience, and confining 
liimscli to the contention that an illusory* show of necessity can be so 
generated—this means tluit the experience of which he is thinking is 
the mere repetition of sense-perception and not a determinate system 
of science ; and (2) by the cemstant appeal to the profusion of experi¬ 
mental evidence in favour of geometrical axioms, and in particular to the 
mental picture of |>arallel straight lines as the instrument, by a constant 
repetition of experiment, of generating tlie certainty that they are 
incapable of meeting. Here we lose sight of the p^ciple which owes 
so much to Mill's advocacy, that cme good experiment vrill estaldish 
a law. Sir J. Herschel as quoted by Mill wavers in precisely the same 
way, apfiealmg now to iteratitm of experience, and now to systematic 
knowledge. Spencer seems to h(fid the view characterised in the Uact, 
not interpreting his test by conception into logical pnx^ and therefore 
lea\*ing us to suppose that it consists in psychical conjuactioo. 

‘ Fully adduci^ and discussed in Mill's chapters above referred to. 
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or somethiiig like innate and unreasoned convictions of 
necessity, about a principle * the discoverer of which was still 
living^as open to the ridicule with which Mill assailed it. 
But the interest ligs in the explanations which Whewell sub¬ 
sequently offered, and which make the course of his mind 
in the matter tolerably clear. In order to perceive necessity 
in such a case, you must, he says in effect, understand the 
terras, you must conceive ail the elements of the problem 
distinctly, ajid you must be furnished with a degree of scien¬ 
tific knowledge which not every man of science {xissesses. 
The ‘ intuition ' of the truth, he sa>^, ' may lx* a rare and 
difficult attainment.' 

Tliere can hardly be two opinions as to what all this means. 
Conception as thus understood is simply sjTiteinatic know¬ 
ledge, and the reason why you cannot ct)nceive the law false 
is that you have attained a thoroughly mediate insight that 
the system of science requires it to he true ; i.e. that if it 
were taken not to lie true your system of reality would be 
shattered and overthrown. This necessity is read into the 
terms of the principle in question, the interpretation of which 
has been insensibly enlarged, and without careful analysis 
there is great likelihood that the principle wUl seem to pos.sess 
a necessity j^volving no relation to anything outside itself. 
In the particular case in question it may be—^though the 
su^estion is hazardous—that a confusion was ojxrative in 
VVhew'ell's mind lx^tween a very abstract principle whicli is 
involved in the place held by quantity in the real world, and 
the peculiar law discovered by Dalton as the law of atomic 
weights. All quantity is definite, and every combination is 
a combination of definite quantities. Nor can there be any 
doubt that every mixture ha.s different propeities according 
to the relative quantities of the things mixed together. Wine 
and wtter will mix in any quantities, but the mixtures will 
ijot all be the saiTie. I venture to write dow'n these platitudes, 
as Mill, in maintaining that the occurrence which Wliewell 
called inconceivaUe really represents the general rule, almost 
seems to forget that every mixture is a mixture of definite 
quantities, and that a change in the proportion will make 
a difference in the mixture. No doubt this comparatively 
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formal principle is a long way from the law which Palton 
discovered, viz. that the peculiar C(»nbination known as 
chemical combination would not take place at all exc^t 
between definite proportions of the elfanents. But yet, 
assuming the constancy of the resultant combinations, e.g. 
that there is only one kind of W'ater and not two or more kinds, 
and also the limitation of their number, i.e. that there is not 
in nature a series of compounds containing the same elements 
as water but in slightly different proportions—and I should 
have imagined that the truth or imtruth of these two sug¬ 
gestions must have been notorious to chemists before Dalton’s 
time—^then presupposing all this it docs seem to an outsider 
as if the law of combination In definite and constant propor¬ 
tions ^ was pretty much rendered necessary' by the mere 
nature of quantity. At all events, without being so rash as 
to infer from tlie operations of my own mind to those of 
Whewell’s, 1 may suggest that some such process as the 
above, which is obviously a mediate inference from matters 
of fact combined with a formal principle about quantity, 
constantly follows upon the discovery of a law\ We are apt 
then tacitly to presuppose the matters of fact, and to identify 
the new law with the formal principle which it interprets. 
Tins, I venture to think, is the key to the general character 
of the process which Whewell’s mind must have passed through 
in the case before us, with the result of his mistaking mediate 
for immediate necessity.® In any case, his reason for believing 
Dalton’s law plainly was, as he says in so many w'ords, that 
he thought he saw the whole order of nature to be involved 
in it. If the intuition of an a priori necessity excludes media¬ 
tion or inference, then this logical process was not the intuition 
of an a priori necessity. 

' The tlieory of atoms goes further than this in form. But i under<- 
stand Mill and Whewell to be speaking of the law pnly in as far as it 
refers to definite proportions. e 

* It is said that men always begin by denying a new truth, and then 
say that they knew it before. This is simply that the material interpre¬ 
tation or development of an accepted abstract principie is at first strange 
to them and they resist it; but whmt they have understood it, th^ 
pass it over into the old formal principle, identify the two, and become 
unconscious that they have made any advance. 
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In as far then as Conception means this complete insight, 
its nece|sity is clearly the sole test of truth, being simply 
identical with the necessity of knowledge. Mill’s polemic 
agaunst the test bjpmere Conception is largely justified by the 
ignorant use that was made of this test, as if it were immediate 
and operated by mere inspection. In this polemic Mill shows 
himself alive to the true source of experiential necessity, 
although he rejects the term necessity except in reference to 
mathematical reasoning. Thus, strangely enough, Mill re¬ 
introduces into knowledge the distinction between necessary 
and not-necessary truth, which the experiential school might 
be expected to deny. And his account of the distinction is 
on the whole sound, referring it simply to tlie difference 
between the complete knowledge of the conditions, which is 
ix>ssible in mathematics,' and the partial knowledge of the 
conditions which alone is possible in ordinary physical investi¬ 
gation. It would be better, however, either to abolish the 
term necessary altogether, or to extend it to all scientific 
knowledge as such. 

Mere imagination, on the other hand, as Mill rightly contends, 
though inclined to extend the contention erroneously to con¬ 
ception, has nothing to do with truth or knowledge either way. 
Allegations are not more likely to be true because we can 
imagine their content, nor less likely because we cannot. 

It folloH's from the above considerations— ^ 

(I) That every judgment is necessary * and mediate in as far 
as it is known ; and that no judgment has necessity or precision 
(wluch depends on the explicitness of the mediating conditions) 
if taken apart from the totality of knowledge ; 

and (2) That the content of every judgment, as well as its 
truth or necessity, is correlative to the one ultimate judgment, 
L e. the whole system of knowledge ; and that therefore 
while we do we^ to maintain that the body of knowledge has 
fertain indispensable functions, we nevertheless commit an 
error of principle if we deny that the identity of these functions 
is like dther identiti^ compatible with variation. 

* The view of mathematical conceptions as hypothetical does not 
concern its here. See Bk. I, chap. iv. 

* See alao chap, i of thin book, on tins t»|>ecihc necessity of judgment* 
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Tlitis for instance knowledge, or reality as known, must 
have such a function of relativity as that which express 
by the law of causation. But to suppose that the shape in 
which that function happens to be familiar to us, involving 
perhaps homogeneity of cause and effect, is necessarily an 
ultimate shape, is one of the most mischievous results of the 
fallacy of an isolated necessity. I do not tliink that there 
can be any doubt that even the conceptions of the straight 
line or of three-dimensional space are modified in their content 
by the explicit distinctions needed to sa\’e them from being 
confounded with arcs of great circles on a sphere surface or 
with sj>ace of more or less than three dimensions. Unques¬ 
tionably the new conceptions, however unreal, make them¬ 
selves felt as restricting the al>soluteness of the old ones. 
Every judgment is relative to the whole of knowledge, and 
no judgment entirely escaj>es modification as this whole is 
modified. 

ii. In order to illustrate the true imi)ort and value of such 
conceptions as that of a priori truth or of necessary knowledge, 
I will venture to give a brief sketch of the process, tending to 
rej)cat itself in history, by which such distinctions are most 
thoroughly apprehended, and which, if only in the individual 
mind, is |)erhai)s nccessar\' to their apprehension. 

When, in an epwh of genuine enquirj’, a student first ojH'ns 
Jiis /*ycs, so to s]>eak, in the philosophical world, lie finds 
himself confnmted by a multitude of traditional distinctions, 
>ome of which claim to Ik* fundamental lines of demarcation. 
Impressed with the ruling idea of all great eptxrhs or eau*nest 
intelligences, that of the unity of reality, he assumes a jjto- 
testant attitude towards these distinctions, which appear to 
him incompatible with the demands of his genius or of his 
time. His iconoclastic zeal is inflamed by the justi^ation 
which it finds in the obviously meaningless jand mechanical 
rigidity of the tradition which it attacks, a tradition that has 
come to be in many respects a real offence against the primary 
postulates of intelligence. And turning from his contem¬ 
poraries to the great mastei's of thought whom they profess 
to interpret, he finds in them also the phrases and ideas which 
be has learnt to regard as the symbols of an unmeaning super- 
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siition. And therefore, finding no help in man, such a pro- 
testant refcHnier in phOosophy wUl proceed to reconstruct liis 
world on the basis of that aspect of it in which its unity has 
been revealed toshim; that is to say, in the case of logic, 
{U’obably on the basis of sensation, of observation, of particulars, 
of inductive experience. 

But w'hen with labotw and pains some progress has been 
made in this reconstruction, then for the reformer or for his 
successors there arises a further stage. The duty now falls 
upon them of maintaining the essential distinctions of thought, 
between perceptive comparison and geometrical demonstration, 
l^etween empirical laws and law's of nature, between induc¬ 
tion bj' simple enumeration and the constructive processes of 
methodic science. Wien these antitheses are fully developed, 
then the time has come for a rediscovery of the meaning of Plato 
and Aristotle. The language which science is coiniielled to hold 
reveals itself as coincident with that of the teacher who first 
explained in what science consists. The distinction between 
the province of self-contradictory opinion * and the jirovincc 
of coherent knowledge recovers for science the meaning which 
it had all but lost for scholarship. When it l:>ecomes un¬ 
avoidable to erect, within the whole of ‘ ex|H*riencc which 
has been ^ ussionately pr<Klaimcd to lx: coextensive with 
knowledge, the included whoU:s c)f ‘ empirical ’ oliservation 
and mere fact, as opposed to deductive certainty and mathe¬ 
matical necessitj', then it is under.stood how' such distinf^tions 
as these when originally made were distinctions within the 
knowable world, and were not incompatible with tiie unity 
of experience. No geometrician, I imagine, would accept tlic 
statement that the ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
of a circle, so far as ascertained, is ascertained by observation, 
because this w'ould mean that it was found by direct measure¬ 
ment. Bijt, in denying this ' empirical' origin of the cognition 
»in question, lie would not suppose that he was alleging its 

‘ De Morgan's Budget of Paradoxes is little else than the self-defence 
of science against opinion.. 'I he feulure to distinguish rclation.s, which 
in the world of opinion makes difference into contradiction, is well illus¬ 
trated by one of De Morgan's cases, an argument against the rotation 
of the earth which asks ‘ How can a man go 200 yanls to any place if 
the moving superficies of the earth do carry it from him ? ' p. 7S. 
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inde})endencc of our acquired knowle<^e concemkig space 
and spatial relations. He would explain, 1 suppose, that no 
doubt tile calculation in question was based upon*'spatial 
relations that could only come into the l\uniajri snteli%ence 
through its being aware of a spatial world (however this its 
spatial j>erception is attained), but that nevertli^ess tlie 
conclusion is reached by a process of reasoning or calculation, 
and is not an observation in the sense in which it is an observa¬ 
tion that there are ten volumes in the shelf at iny right hand. 
And by extending the same reasonable interpretation to Plato 
and Aristotle which we extend to ourselves, remembering, 
that is, that all contentions are relative to certain purposes 
and ]>rocced on certain assumptions, it becomes possible to 
recover something like their natural meaning. 

The development of Logic in England from Bacon to Mill 
and Jevons is a good illustration of the process which 1 have 
attempted to describe. And on a still larger scale, extending 
to every side of life, I make no doubt that the Renaissance 
itself, and also the neN%- Renaissance of W’inckelmann, Schiller 
and Goethe, were examples of a similar phenomenon. Ancient 
systems of thought or of religion can in fact only l>e interpreted 
in as far as their interpreters feel the necessities which were 
])ressing U]>on their authors. And thus the individual mind, 
in as far as its ideas dcvelope from a root of genuine interest in 
reality, tends to pursue an analogous course. If a great master 
t*f thought could come on earth again after some centuries, 
he would seldom find his true followers among those who have 
never deviated from the straitest sect of his exjwnents. 

Tlius a cynic might say that the history of philosophy is 
a process in which the meaning of Plato and Aristotle is 
jMjriodically forgotten by their disciples and rediscovered by 
their antagonists ; who then, perhaps, Injcome their disciples, 
and so the cycle recommences. And the observation i<ould 
be just except in so far as it implies that in ealh rediscovery ^ 
no advance is made on the meaning as understood before. 
The cycles of philosophy repeat themselves, but not with 
identical content. Tlie Encyclopaedia Britannica is a very 
different thing from the Encyclopaedia of exbting knowledge 
us sketched in Plato's Republic. 
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iii. It has been suggested by a great writer'—^and the'Aesthe 
sD^lgestion faUs in with many current ideas about philosophy 
—that ftic necessity or propriety on the strength of which 
synthetic connections are derived from or combined into an 
induding unity, ultimately the unity of the world, may be 
rii^tly described as * aesthetic *. Tliis conception contains 
elements of very unequal value, and I suspect that the element 
for the sake of which it is reconimended is one for the sake of 
which it ought to be rejected. 

It does not matter, or ought not to matter, whether we S]>eak 
of self-evidence, propriety, or necessitJ^ They all attempt to 
express the same fact, that in knowledge, that is in judgment, 
we are not free, but are under a constraint exercised ujx>n us by 
the content of knowledge itself, such that some judgments 
have to be accepted and others to be rejected. But if we ex- 
pre^ this fact by tlie tenn necessity, then in virtue of the 
explanations which have l)cen given al)ovc we exclude, and 
rightly exdude, an interpretation which the terms self-evidence 
and propriety admit if they do not coinjx*!, that is to say, 
an intuitional interpretation. 

‘Aesthetic necessity,’ then, would either mean something 
which we might accept as a fact, though we should pronounce 
its appellati^^m unduly limited, or else w'ould be a contra¬ 
diction in terms. I w'ill consider the latter alternative first. 

a. An aesthetic judgment, like a moral judgment, in lu one 
everyday life, at any rate, not explicitly mediated. It is contra^ 
the peculiarity of the aesthetic jxoduct, or of the aesthetic diction, 
aspect of any object, that although coherent and rational, 
having passed through the medium of mind, yet nevertheless, 
qua a^thetically operative, it is not discursively analysed. 
Although in aesthetic judgment discursive analysis must play 
its part, yet such analysis is not the essence of aesthetic 
appre&atiop, but is on the contrary that which aesthetic 
9.ppreciation has in common with scientific understanding, 
and is the mere organon of careful perception, by which the 
aesthetic product is constructed and brought to notice in the 
mind. A work of art, or any object regarded as beautiful, 
makes an appeal to feeling ; which, as such an appeal, must 

' Lutxe, Logik, MccUi. 364-5. 
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l>e immediate, although the feeling to which it appeals is 
moralised or spiritualised, and consequently there is on both 
sides, in the work of art and in the spectator, a rationafeontent. 
This, though it appeals to feeling in an iminediate form, is of 
course capable of being analysed in mediate form. But yet, 
as the work of art is the outcome of a spiritual mood of feeling 
in the artist, so it appeals to such a mood in the spectator. 
It was not constructed by combination of abstract relations, 
and though its fabric must be coherent and charged with intelli¬ 
gence, yet no mere intellectual reconstruction of such a fabric 
can re{>roduce the spiritual mood which is the essence of the 
work of art. This, if expressed in an abstract or inferential 
form, may retain a value for j)hilosophy, but loses the dif¬ 
ferentia of fine art. TTiercfore, as necessity involves explicit 
mediation, and aesthetic judgment in the strictest sense 
excludes explicit mediation, to sj^eak of aesthetic necessity 
is a contradictio in adjeclo. It is this immediate or intuitional 
self-evidence, this appreciation hy feeling, which, as I suspect, 
the suggestion l>efore us intended to identify with logical 
coherence or necessity. If recommended in this sense, the 
suggestion must I think l>e al^solutely rejected. Necessity 
only attaches to a judgment in as far as that judgment involves 
the wlmlc of knowledge. Unreasoned necessity is irrational 
iK'lief. 

l-i.^ If, on the cither hand, aesthetic necessity merely meant 
tliat synthetic colierencc <if parts which every aesthetic whole 
shares with all universals whatever, then though we should 
admit the description to l)e true, and in one resj>ect striking, 
yet we should have to add that it really did no more than 
refer us to one instance, and that an imperfect one, of the 
general relation to be described. An aesthetic whole is, so 
to s()eak, a universal made easy. In it the individual luiity 
wliicli belongs to everj'thing real is not left to bq toilsomely 
unravelled by reflection, but k presented in a shape capable 
ot at once appealing as a unity to sense-perception or to 
imagination. Hence the discuiaive anal^^is which is instru¬ 
mental in the apprehension of a work of art, however subtle 
in its ultimate refinements, is ex hypothesi in great part 
evident and unavoidable. In this sense and to this extent 
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the ratkmal coherence in which aU kiK>wiedge consists is 
strikin^y illustrated, not by the aesthetic judgment itself, 
but by the analysis which accompanies the apprehension of 
a work of art in»so far as this apprehension is of the same 
nature with the apprehension of any perceived object or 
complex of relations whatsoever. For this reason it is not 
uncommon to take a w^ork of art as an example of the com¬ 
pulsion by which the nature of a whole controls its parts, 
simply because this control, w'hicli is the essence of individuality, 
lends itself readily to analy'sis in a work that is ]H'rvaded 
by an esiiecially hannonious unit)’.' But precisely the same 
is the case with geometrical conceptions, and for precisely 
the same reastm geometrical necessit)'. which is not only 
rational but also essentially mediate, is often taken as the tyjx? 
of logical necessity. 

Of these two classes of examples the geometrical con- 
cej)tion is the nmre j>erfect in one resjiect and the aesthetic 
in another. The aesthetic object is an imperfect tyj)e t)f 
necessity because its natiu'e is not exhaustible by reasoned 
judgment, but consists in being such as to produce a certain 
spiritual mood. As this mood involves and is accojnpanied 
by some degree of reflective apprehension directed to the 
coherence ' f parts in the artistic whole, which coherence is 
necessary, there is apt to lx? a confusion Ix'tween the feeling 
and its concomitant insight which leads tr> an ernyicons 
notion of immediate necessity. And it may lx* added that 
in trained artistic jx^rception there is an immediate reaction 
of re}>ugnancc or acceptance, analogous to the every-day 
moral judgment, which is right and accountable in its place, 

* The lamou.H simile of the statue in the lK.‘giniiing of the fourth book 
of Plato's Republic will occur to every one. This sitiiile, occurring at 
a critical {xnnt in an im^KMrtant work, is {M-rhaps responsible lor a current 
idea diat ty^ Logic and Ethics of Plato and Aristotle were ‘ aesthetic * 
^or * artistic l^t the fact is that l^to and Aristotle dealt almost 
excluidvcly with the general principles which underlie all individuality 
and function, and illustrated these from fine art, from industrial art, 
and from science, almost indifferently. 'They possessed indeed no 
specific term for fine art, and though they gave a just weight to the idea 

beaoty, yet nothing in their theories was aesthetic if tliat means 
aentimental or unreasoned. If anything, they were too systematic and 
int^ectual. 
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but is the worst possible elucidation of logical necessity, with 
which the form of feeling is wholly incompatible. The geo¬ 
metrical object is not open to this censure. Its nature is to 
be capable of systematic construction through and through. 
And the pervading nature in virtue of which the imiveisal 
detennines its differences, the root of logical necessity, is no¬ 
where more explicitly formulated and applied than in geometry. 

As to individuality, however, the matter is reversed. A 
work of art, though not an embodiment of real teleology,— 
for it has not a purpose conceived as a definite reflective 
idea,—has nevertheless the content or nature of real teleo- 
iogy> being thoroughly |)enetrated with reason ^ in the form 
of feeling. It is therefore individual in a special sense, as 
an outward and visible form thoroughly identified with an 
idea that i)ervades it, so that the work of art is distinctly 
relative to human intelligence, though it has no separable 
purpose embodied in abstract human thought. Thus a work 
of art is an exceptionally effective instance of an individual 
whole. In geometrical objects the pervading unity is of the 
most various kinds, and sometimes, taking the imperfect form 
of a progression to infinity'', appears to be incapable of con¬ 
stituting a whole complete in itself. Even space seems 
powerless to limit itself, and therefore its parts seem rather 
to lie indifferently behind one another than to constitute 
a totality in which each has its peculiar place and function. 
In this sense no doubt the pectdiar and specific necessity 
imposed upon parts by the whole which they constitute is 
better illustrated by the aesthetic than by the geometrical 
whole. 

Yet the wholes of real teleology, the moral order, for ex¬ 
ample, as exhibited in a moral person filling his place in a 
community, illustrate the nature of rational necessity better 
than either the aesthetic or the geometrical^ system. The 
identification of necessity with the idea of an intuitional or * 
isolated self-evidence is the rock to be avoided. 

^ Mr. Matthew Arnold's phrase ' criticisiii of life applied to poetry, 
explains what is meant by sajring that art contains reasem. That tiie 
reason must be in the form of feeling this term ' criticism ' app«»rs to 
Ignore. 
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Necessity, then, is a character attaching to parts or differ¬ 
ences interrelated within wholes, universals, or identities. If 
there Were any totality such that it could not be set over 
against something else as a part or difference within a further 
system, such a t^ality could not be known under an aspect 
of necessity. The universe, however we may conceive of it as 
including subordinate systems, must ultimately be incapable, 
ex hypothesis of entering as an element into a system including 
more than it. Strictly speaking, therefore, its relation to 
knowledge must be one of reality, not of necessity. But also, 
strictly speaking, it is a reality which W'e have no power to 
question or to explain, because all our questioning or explana¬ 
tion falls witliin it. There can be no meaning in talking about 
what might be the case if the universe were other than it is, or 
about what has been the case to make the universe what it is. 

But except in the case of this unique and imaginary refer¬ 
ence of that which is assumed to l)e the al>solute whole to 
sometliing outside itself, every judgment is the synthesis of 
differences, in a whole or identity expressed or understood, 
and is therefore at the same time the analysis of that identity. 
It makes no difference to the ultimate or actual import of 
a judgment whether as a process in time it took its rise from 
the synthesis of two data, or from the analysis of one. In 
every judgment there are differences within an identity. In 
every judgment therefore there is affirmed a necessity based 
on a reality. The necessity itself may have for its aifftent 
a further reality, or may remain an abstraction which can 
only be set down as descriptive 01 illustrative of reality. 
The latter is the case with the more extreme forms of the 
hypothetical judgment. 

The various forms of universal which are the source of 
necessity and constitute the content of judgments, the com¬ 
parative value of these forms for knowledge, and the affinities 
,between Aenft are the object-matter of I.x>gical Science. 
And because oiu: intelligence creates and sustains our reaL 
world by a continuous Judgment which embraces these forms, 
in their concrete connection, within the unity of its system, 
it is further true that Logical Science is the anal3rsis, not 
indeed of individual real objects, but of the intellectual struc- 
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ture of reality as a whole. In speaking of the inteltectual 
structure of reality, it seems to he suggested that reality is 
modified by knowledge and is dependent upon mind, How 
far and in what sense tliis is the case 1 have attempted to 
explain in some additional chapters dealing with current 
contentions of to-day. 

Genetic 4 - In more than one passage of the first edifibn of this 
and°Ne ^ referred to consideratj^ms bearing on the limits of a 

cfMity, Genetic theory of lx)gic. TTie development of systematic 
thought as it reveals its inherent nature in response to stimuli 
largely conditioned by its own advance, and according to its 
own necessity, appeared to me to be the true tyjie of genetic 
analysis.* It seemed to me fuither that a sharp distinction 
must be drawn '* Ijetween varied forms and degrees in which 
the conditions of knowledge might be fulfilled in various 
environments, and any attempt at evolutionary explanation 
of its ultimate principles, such as the law of non-contradiction. 
On the other hand I was careful to point out ® that even such 
leading principles—the necessary functions, as I proposed to 
call them, of the rational mind—were not to be considered 
as formal propositions, given and self-evident each within its 
own four corners, and irresponsive to alterations in the general 
body of knowledge. I regarded them as roughly ** comparable 
with the main functions of an animal organism, which may be 
fulfilled in all sorts of shapes and degrees, but must be fulfilled 
if lifd is to reside in it. 

' There must, I urged, for example, be a function in the body 
of knowledge corresiwnding to what we know as the law of 
Causation. But in what precise shape it is to be asserted has 
l)een and is still a matter of controversy, which will no doubt 
continue to lean in different directions from time to time 
according to the requirements of the matter to be dealt with. 

I propose here to return to the above question, t/hich 
has been the subject of much recent discussiont and has^ 
lately met with a substantive treatment in a treatise on 
Genetic Lc^ic. 

• Vol. i, p. 2. *• Ibid. pp. 7-8. * Vol. ii, p. *29. 

** Roughly, because for life the environment is the surface of the earth. 
For mind it is the universe. 
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i. There is, however, one general difficulty which may be dealt Reason 
with in advance. * What matter ? ' it may be replied to me. ^dapta 
' According to current views, and your own in particular, all tion. 
genesis is only revelation, and there is no true creation de 
novo. '* Tout esttdonn 6 .” Suppose that reason is only an 
evolutionary adaptation, selected by the environment from 
variations of thinking, for you at least that makes its nature 
none the less its own. Howev(|r moulded, it had to be £u> it 
has turned out. Wliat difference can the particular process 
make ? What logical interest can you have in combating 
a view which professes to trace the genesis of the logical 
reason as an adaptation due to natural selection ? ’ Now in 
a sense I am prepared not to admit but to contend that 
everything is modelled by the environment—the whole—which 
means, in the end, by something like natural selection. But 
within this wide principle there are distinctions which must 
be taken. Ab<ive all, we must distinguish systematic con¬ 
trivance—the conscious working of a jirinciple of totality 
and non-contradiction—from trial and error. The conscious 
endeavour towards non-contradiction and totality is no doubt 
a powerful instrument towards survival through natural 
selection, but it is also a great deal more. It is within itself 
a power of construction and of judgment, by its own law and 
necessity, in its own right. This power is what we call reason 
and intelligence; it is characteristically self-contained and 
self-complete ; and has its own necessity, which is systenfatic, 
and not the mere success de facto that comes through trial 
and error, the pure and simple form of moulding by natural 
selection. 

How reason is truly creative I have briefly discussed above, 
and hope to consider more at large in another work. Briefly, 

I should urge that reason alone means creativeness, the con¬ 
tinuity of the bona fide old with the bona fide new, and that 
^there is n($thiii|; in the universe that is strictly creative except 
reasonable and logical process—such for instance as we. 
observe in every original work of art. That every such element 
is new and unparalleled is a quality secured to it according 


• See above, p. 182. 
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to the degree of its individuality, which is <me thing with its 
logical perfection. To repeat or be repeated means imperfect 
individuality—a failure, fto tanto, to hold one's ovi%i as an 
element in the whole. But I must not her^ digress farther i^ 
this direction. I 

Reason, then, however it manifests itself in answer to 
demands of an environment, has its own necessity and does 
its own selection in virtue ©hits own constructive principle. 
It is the natiure of this necessity, and the organisation which 
embodies it, that we investigate in Logic, and from the stand¬ 
point of which, so far as the system has lieen apprehended, 
we can judge and understand its partial incarnations in the 
course of evolution. This distinction between rational neces¬ 
sity and de facto survival will be further insisted on in the 
sequel. 

Imitation ii. I understand it to be the claim of the recent Genetic 

I^Hoction Logic to explain the rise and growth of the charac¬ 

teristic organisation of thought which we portray in logical 
science, by a process of Imitation through which thought- 
variations are suggested, together with one of Selection, 
through which only certain of these are permitted to survive 
owing to their fitness for social and practical needs. Granted 
these factors, it is held, the nature of logical thought can be 
accounted for by them and out of them. 

My contention is, on the other hand, that Imitation is merely 
a lattT and partial aspect within the character of relevant 
response which belongs to the principle of non-contradiction 
developing in its world of Identity and Diversity of experience, 
whidi is to it as the world of organic being is to the principle 
of Life.' And further, that Selection is something which 
Thought does for itself—as in the relation of any themy to 
the experience it unifies—and from its own standx>oint. A 
Genetic theory, therefore, I contend, may exhibit the de'facto 
evolution of the thought system and thought ]^rinciple under 
historical influences; but it can never derive from other 
factors that systematic necessity of reason, rooted in the 
principle of non-contradiction, in virtue of which it pronounces 
some judgments to be true and others to be false. 

* But see p. jjS above as to the difierent environments of the two. 
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iii^lmitation is a partial case of relevant response, which 
depends cm a recogniticm of Identity in Difference, a. I —1 
not agree with the view that this distinction is verbal, e.g. 
in its application to biology. It is easy to show that a working 
whole cannot be r^resented in terms of similarities between 
its members. And for the same reason the nature of the mem¬ 
bers themselves must in a great measure be omitted from such 
a representation. The Linnean|:lassiiication, or the current 
‘ natural ’ classification in botany, may be taken as a repre¬ 
sentation according to resemblances, though I should not 
admit that any scientific classification is so intended. But a 
region of the world, as a whole of competing and co-operating 
members, according to the light thrown by the principle of 
evolution, can never be represented in such a form as this. 
It can never bring together the things which have most to 
do with each other : competing species of plants, co-operative 
plants and animals, the soil, the climate, and their effect 
on the living things. Of course all this can be added in foot¬ 
notes, as it were, to classification by resemblances ; but it 
cannot be represented in the structure of the classification 
itself. It would be like trying to explain a locomotive by 
arranging its parts in classes according as they resemble each 
other. The reason of the impossibility is that the parts or 
members have their connection through their differences; 
and in a classification by resemblances, these, though they 
have their weight as differences, have no weight as instruments 
of identity. This whole subject is treated by Green,* and 
I think is too little understood. I should strongly suspect 
that the reform of logic in. this sense in the great Idealist 
days promoted, or at least was akin to, the transition from 
Linnaeus to Darwin. • 

Imitation (I summarise in my own language) is alleged 
to be M}era causa, it shows, is psychical, genetic, you can see 
it at work; Hfhe (d>eration of a universal (that is, an identity in 
(^Iberence) is an assumption, shadowy, almost, I think, a priori, 
ra)%tic, antiquated, invisible. I assume, it is urged, publicity, 
the common awareness of a situation in which more than one 
person is concerned, which ought to be explained. 

• See p. 183 above. 
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4 

Now I cannot see any ground for all this in the feicts. tmi* 
tation no doubt is a fact, and plays an important part in 
furnishing the self with material. I quite recognise the value 
of the work which has been done on this mbject. But surdy 
response and reaction, indices of communication through a 
common nature, are much wider and more primary facts, 
extending over the whole world, physical and psychical. The 
adapted response is earlier-(-is it not ?—^than consciousness; 
and the process of its passing imder the control of intelligence 
and being emancipated from trial and error, is fairly well 
understood, though still doubtful in some details. But the 
adapted response, as controlled by intelligence, just means 
a consciousness of the situation based on an inference which 
pro tanto dispenses with the test of material action; an inference 
based on iJerception is substituted for a certain number of 
cnors, as when a man sees at a glance how to open a gate, 
which a dog will paw at till it comes open. There seems to 
me no assumption in this ; it is a plain statement of fact, 
and of fact more general and fundamental than imitation, and 
requiring no more assumption. 

With responses adapted by intelligence on the part of two 
or more agents you have ' publicity ’ or ‘ the situation 
What you want, to account for this, is not imitation, but the 
power of consciousness to combine i>erceptions and see their 
rt'sults—in sliort, the unity of consciousness. As I understand, 
it IS urged that this must not be assumed but can be and 
ojight to be genetically accounted for. This I will sjjeak of 
when I come to comment on the meaning of the tenn ‘ genetic 
My present |>oint is merely that imitation is the secondary, 
less general, and less completely stated fact, and that tl^ 
assumption of it, while involving, as much as a response does, 
the assumption of the unity of consciousness, is in no special 
way a help towards explaining the apprehension of a situation 
as a whole. 

y. The treatment of facts introduced by this theory seems 
to me precarious all round. Particularly is this the case with 
the separation of the imitator and the inventor. I am con¬ 
vinced that a really critical study of any brancli of histcMry 
would demonstrate the crudeness of this antithesis when 
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ofl^ed as a matter of prindple. The advance of the human 
mind, independently, so far as can be judged, of individual 
original ^^ius, is one of the most stnJdng phenomena of 
hibt<Hy, and one is mclined to add that the deepest transforms* 
tions are those wmbh have taken place in this way. It is an 
old and true saying that man must advance or recede; to 
stand still is impossible for him. That k to say, the application 
of tradition to life is in itself a generator of inventions; it is 
impossible even to borrow ideas without drawing conclusions 
which the lender never drew. And it is well known how rarely, 
if ever at all, an invention can be assigned to a single mind. 
The history of art is very instructive on this point, e. g. the 
education of a Turner.* 

iv. The second question (p. 240, on evolution of Thought), 
seems to amount to this : Does a genetic account of thinking 
explain by what character judgments are true, or only under 
what influence we have come in fact to hold (often wrongly) 
certain judgments to be true ? And what bearing has either 
alternative on the theory of selective thinking ? 

a. 1 will say at once that I see no meaning in a genetic 
account of knowledge, except as a history of opinion; but 
I admit that this involves a history of mental organisation. 
A simple illustration will do as well cis an ambitious one. 
We constantly make such judgments as this : ‘ A. B. is a 
moderate Evangelical; he was brought uj) as an extreme one, 
in a family and circle whose views were extreme, but* his 
work and intercourse with varieties of jxiople have made him 
much more temperate.’ Here we have the true place of a 
selective theory of tliinking, so far as I understand it, in a 
nutshell. A. B. inherited a platform, an organised mental 
constitution and logical or quasi-logicll system; i. e. he 
acquired it by adaptation to his parents' and teachers’ views, 
or imiliated them. Starting from this, he developed his later 
]|c^ition tllfougfl varied forms of social selection acting on 
his ideas, involving accommodation to practical needs; and 
he now has a mental content and organisation at once fairly 

* See, in Mr. Finberg's book, the drawing co[)ictl by Turner in boyhood 
from an engraving, set side by side with the engraving from which it 
was cofoed. 
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harmonious with the circle in which at pres«it he moves, 
and determined as a whole by the platform which he inherited* 
I do not doubt for a moment that a history of all of fts and of 
tlie human race could be written in terms analogous to these 
with a great deal of truth. And it woulcfnot omit the facts 
of mental organisation. The metaphysician, the psychologist, 
f.ie biologist, mathematician, and also the Englishman, French¬ 
man and German, would all f‘Tove to possess, yes, and to have 
acquired and develoj>ed, certain favourite categories, certain 
forms of logical or quasi-logical bias, and predispositions to 
accept explanations of certain appropriate types. 

In such a historical enquiry some theory of selective thinking 
might have, so far as I see, very interesting applications. It 
would show by what needs and under what direction of 
attention the minds of nations and individuals had grown 
into certain structures, and had acquired certain logical prc- 
disjiositions. 

But ev'en here it would be nccessiry either to expand very 
l.irgely the sense in which, or to limit very strictly the extent 
to which, we affirmed action to bo the instrument of selection. 
If action meant all change of consciousness directed to an end, 
then, in referring the course of cognition and mental organisa¬ 
tion to the needs of action, we should be making cognition 
itself tlie standard of cognition,* and saying that it learns to 
act as it docs act primarily by seeking its own ends and 
secondarily by taking account of a certain contact with 
material action. Then we might fearlessly say that ‘ action * 

• Mr. Stout in his Manual oi Psychology seems to me to agree on the 
whole with me, never blinking the relative importance of the cc^nitive 
system as compared with external action, nor the liability of social 
endorsement to t>e erroneous. But in one place he seems for a moment, 
us I venture to think, to slur the distinction on which I am here insisting. 
On p. 547 he insists that because belief is a condition of activity, there¬ 
fore activity must be a condition of belief. And this remark h^extenda 
to theoretical activity, though, indeed, as referring ^t to tJl^e provisional 
acceptance of working hypotheses, he gives it a very restricted and 
innocent application. But the point 1 wish to urge is this. In a ' prac¬ 
tical ' acti\dty the end is assumed to be given, and it is not a cognitive 
end ; therefore in this case there is some tendency to adopt beliefo 
wliich purely cognitive processes might not confirm ; i.e. there b 
a possibility of u real uon-cognitive influence on cognition. But in a 
tiieoretical activity, unless a preconceived opinion b to be supported 
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is the sole test and instrument of selective thinking. How 
* action operates, would be the further question, to which 
L(^[ic would be the answer. 

If, on the other hand, action were taken in the sense of the 
production of chai^^e in the external world, we should return 
quite a different answer. We should say that the influence 
of practical needs was a diminishing factor as the content 
of systematic knowledge increcied.* We should point out 
that when thought has become complex, action on the external 
world is to it as sensation is to science, a condition which is 
little more than negative; something, disagreement with 
which demands more or less modification of the discrepant 
thought, but any given agreement with which carries us but 
a very little way towards truth. Wc should further urge 
that the much talked of ‘social endorsement as applied to 
systematic ideas, has no existence. This is a very important 
point in its practical l)earing. Social endorsement dot^s apply 
roughly to habits of action. But to cognitive ideas, to the 
actual content of inventions, and to theories, as such, it has 
no application, only touching them in one or two points out 
of thousands ; and to suppose otherwise is a very mischievous 
superstition.** It is a transference of the ideal jxistulato 
of reason, th it all valid judgment is valid for all intelligence, 
to the de facto social consciousness, to which it applies only 
in grades so contingent and varying as to be of no selec¬ 
tive value whatever. The leading ideas of society, so far as 
they can be conjectured from their expression, are always in 

(which is an aberration from the theoretical consciousness), the en<l to 
be obtained is not given, but is itself a conclusion to he constructed. It 
therefore involves ipso facto a modification of, the beliefs ancillary to 
it, and the dangerous primacy of action over reason is not confirmed by 
this instance. 

* Mr.^Stout in his Manual seems to me perfectly clear on this point; 
^d to be wifely (fee from the ambiguity whether thought is ma<le true 
by being socially and practically selected, which 1 find in others. 

** 1 hope I shall not annoy a friend who conversed with me in the '' 
U.S.A., in 1892, if I make use of his observation to me : ' Sir, the people 
of these States have endorsed the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer.' 
The example seemed too apposite to be neglected, as showing the 
laadty with which a rough coincidence in one or two points is construed 
as an * endorsement 
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arrcar o{ the truth known to experts, and more especially 
are discrepant with its own habits of action, d^ 

represent in a rough and unorganised form the external 
needs of life.* r 

The exclusive importance attached to amon on the external 
world, and to social endorsement, even as influences on the 
history of opinion, is, I hold, a mere paradox, unsupported 
by facts. The subordinaticKi of the vast cognitive systems 
and interests of mankind (which have, it must be remembered, 
their own relations, dictated by cognitive needs, with the 
‘ external world ' or sense-perception) to the test of action in 
the narrower sense of material external change, I believe to 
l)e simply an elementary blunder. If, on the other hand, we 
are only asked to call these interests and systems ‘ practical *, 
as Aristotle carefully pointed out that they are, in virtue of 
their inherent conativeness, we are asserting, I take it, the 
contradictory of Pragmatism,^ hut are retuniing to obvious 
truths.® 

The ft- And when we raise the whole question of Pragmatism, 

i. e. as I understand, not' Hoxt) do we come to think something ? ' 
hut ' What tests or makes its truth ?' the idea of selection by 
social endorsement, or by success in producing change in 
the external W’orld, loses all claim to consideration, except as 
involving agreement w’ith sense perception, which is provided 
by /cognitive activities in a much more adequate form. As 
we hav^e seen, nearly the whole of cognition is simply untouched 
by action on the external world. In such action itself the 
outward change effected Ls but a minor part, from which, as 
we, know, e.g. in all ethical considerations, it is impossible 
with certainty to understand a man's mind; and when 

“ e. g. T. H. Green usually agreed with J. S. Mill on questions of public 
policy, though on all theoretical matters their minds were dian^rically 
opposed. This is possible, just because theoretical ideas, even of social 
matters, have so very little of their content in contact wim practice. « 
Becau.se Pragmatism says, as I understand, that the only ends of 
action are thase which consist in change wrought upon the external 
-world, and that, to these, cc^ition is a means. For me, cognition, as 
a harmony in our experience, has the character of an end of action, 
though not the whole end. But external change is never an end. 

* SeeSteu-art, Notes on Aristotle’s Ethics, 1098, a 3, and dtatioD from 
the Ptditics. 
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we come to the great cognitive systems the prerogative of 
such action vanishes altogether. Indeed, there is but one 
criterioif of truth, and that is, a fuller systematic cognition of 
the content whose^ruth is in question. No history of opinion, 
no formation of m platform, no idiosyncrasies of mental 
<Hg^isation, can come into court when the question of truth is 
raised. Then we have to do with nothing but the systematic 
necessity of knowledge and the|fact that fuller cognition can 
compel every false judgment to expose itself as flat self- 
contradiction. 

Now the advocates of Genetic Logic seem to me to mean 
that selection by social and practical needs not merely accounts 
for our holding opinions, but also constitutes their truth or 
falsehood. If so, then, as the problem opens out, we have the 
whole of Pragmatism on our hands, and are, as I hold, beyond 
the limits of legitimate genetic explanation. Grant, e.g. for 
the sake of argument, tliat the unity of consciousness first 
appeared in practical action in the narrowei sense given above 
(as it must have done if there was a time when consciousness 
was entirely ‘ practical' in its aim), or that it is motor in its 
nature, or that it appears in some sort of general sensory 
process. All that is interesting in the history of opinion, but 
has no bearing on the logical value of such unity. This is 
only to be discovered by an analysis of the part jflayed by it 
in the organisation of experience so as to avoid self-anni¬ 
hilation by self-contradiction. It is an old story; granting 
(what is not true) that we need not play the game, yet if we 
sit down to it we must observe the rules. If we are asked, 
Why must we ? there is no answer but to show by analysis 
in any given case that in trying to evade them we are dis- 
guise^y throwing up our hand. I can imagine its being repliecl, 
* But you say that A.B.'s rules and platform are got by his 
histoi^^ and education ; then surely his truth is so too.' The 
«mswer isfhat his rules and platform are an imperfect Apprecia¬ 
tion of the rules and platform, and cannot stand against 
another, in him or outside him, which more nearly approaches 
them, and therefore is able to exhibit his as self-contradictory. 
His knowledge, or rather opinion, qua his, may be compared 
to his body, a de facto structure, accounted for by accident 
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and sdection as weU as nutrition and correlaticm. But his 
knowledge qua knowledge may be cmnpared with the work 
his body is now capable of as a machine—a test to i^hich his 
genesis has nothing whatever to say. T’l^fh is the most 
organised organisation of reality in the mwium of judgment; 
our history may excuse our failures in it, but cannot make 
them successes. 

Views like this suggest to|^ome thinkers the idea of ‘ the 
mind, for no reason, and by no regular processes, making 
its truth what it will ’; or of ‘ the essential m3^ticism of a 
priori formalism which prevailed l>efore the rise of the genetic 
point of view *. 

This again is an old story. The very error with which I am 
charged appears to me to be merely in the mind of my anta¬ 
gonist. The whole antagonism of principle between classical 
and modern logic ; the whole conception of a modem develop¬ 
ment of the genetic point of view, considered as any¬ 
thing which affects the nature and criterion of truth ; the 
whole idea of ' thought in itself' as opposed to the nature of 
the real in cognition—all this appears to me to be the 
merest mare’s nest. The truth of anything is for me 
simply its fullest nature so far as expressible in judgment, 
organised, as the fullest nature must be, so as to avoid 
diminution by the contradiction of its parts. What I deny is, 
not that thought is the expression of organised reality, but 
that*the organisation of reality is confined to the production 
of material change in things. The nature of things is both 
general and special, and besides its more general and formal 
characteristics, there are all sorts of grades and variations 
as we push deej^r and deeper into the heart of complex 
individuality. These, as found by analysis, form respectively 
the more abstract and more concrete elements of Logic. 
But obviously all of them contain and confirm the general 
nature df truth. • ^ 

Why should not the universal * be a mental experience 
which has for its physical counterpart the synergy of adapted 
action ’ ? To me the answer seems simple—because there 
is very little thought, proportionately speaking, to which 
there is any adapted action, in the sense of external material 
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change* to ccsrrespond. I have said that 1 think that unity very 
likdy first showed itself in adapted action. But no thought, 
prolmbty* ever had its content exhausted in the adaptation 
of external action ; no thought of a cultured mind can ever 
be so exhausted t^day*even in the most practical of activities; 
and a very great part of life* a part which even economically 
and industrially is an immense and commanding interest in 
the world* has no end in exte^ial adapted action at all* but 
on the contrary uses and transforms such action by making 
it its means. A great scientific laboratory, for cxami)le, has 
not its imity in a material operation to l>e produced ; its 
actions have their unity in a cognition to Ixj attained. The 
same point is very strikingly shown in the enormous material 
activities of a Wagner or Handel festival; whose whole 
practical business has for its determining purjxise the ]U'oduc- 
tion of a harmony in minds, of the same general (not sjiccific) 
nature as a cognitive state. Tlic harmony is the end ; the 
‘ action ’ is the means. 

The formation of new reality, as a bona fide addition to the 
universe of what was not in it before, seems to me a contra¬ 
diction in terms. But the discovery of reality new to us, 
and the adaptation of intelligence to it, is surely a fact which 
no one has ever denied. And what we call the discovery of 
reality, the coming to take ])ait in i(, as for example by 
education a finite mind must at some moment Ix'gin to — 
accepting its burden as part of the experience we have to 
work out—all this is not simply a finding of something j>re- 
exisient. It is an element, an apjx‘arance, of the tension by 
which something maintains itself in ultimate reality ; an 
element or appearance without which the self-maintenance 
could not be complete. There are not two worlds, an original 
which pre-exists, and a copy which we make according to our 
disedVeries of the first. When we discover, we neither add 
•to the d&iverse nor repeat it. We simply play‘ 5 ur part, 
which as we are finite, has a beginning and an ending, in its 
self-maintenance. 

Now if this distinction would satisfy the genetic point of 
view, I think we might come to terms. But if that view 
means a that new reality is created in the sense of being 
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actually added to the universe by no continuous self-main* 
tenance or logical process, and not created in the sense of being 
discovered as above explained, by entering into iti act of 
continuous self-creation, and ^ that action on the external 
world, and social selection, are the determinants and criteria 
of truth, then I am afraid there can be no reconciliation 
between us.« 

f 

“ Set* Bradley Mind 79, 323 flf. whpre he urges that ' My act never is 
creative ’ (p. 329). I take it tliat he does not deny that the universe, 
as a life, maintains itself in some degree through my act. He only 
denies, I gather, that my act brings something new into the nature of 
the universe as a whole. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The above 'fnEORY of Judgment in relation to 

‘ Absolutism ' 

I. A THEORY of Judgment 4 nust be criticised on its own Our 
merits. Still, it would point to some defect in such a theory, 
if, without the strongest possible reason, it should tie us down diced ? 
ah initio to an ulterior metaphysical doctrine. 

Judgment, we may say, should be an instrument of asserting 
whatever we want to assert. If it trammels us in our beliefs, 
we must surely be interpreting it wrong. 

Therefore I understand it to be an attack on the theory of 
Judgment which, having originated elsewhere, is in the main 
adopted in this work, when we are told by distinguished 
writers * that it by itself ’’ makes necessary the doctrine of 
Absolutism. The attack is primarily indeed addressed to 
reveal the slightness of the foundation of the latter doctrine ; 
but I take it that its suggestion is double-edged, and might be 
briefly rend^ed thus : ‘ Your logical theory is a caprice which 
is enough by itself to force yon to Absolutism, and will not 
let you say what you mean. Your Absolutism is a meta¬ 
physical doctrine founded on little or nothing l)eyoiitl this 
logical caprice/ My aim in this chapter, as befits a logical 
treatise, is to combat the first of these two suggestions. But 
so far as the ‘ by itself' is concerned, this cannot be done with¬ 
out reference to the positive grounds which force the theory 
of Judgment to define itself in favouf of Absolutism. And 
therefore to indicate the reasons for the latter doctrine, though 
striotly belonging to metaphysics, also becomes relevant here. 

The ifitici^ runs thus: If every judgment in ultimate 
analysis qualifies an existing reality by an abstract universal, 

• Mr. Ra.<tseU, Philosophy of I-eibniz, p. 15, and Principles of 
Mathematics, p. 44S; Professor Stout, Aristotelian Proceedings, 1902-^7, 
p. 7 ; IVofessor A. E. Taylor, ibid., 1908-9, pp. 202-5. 

^ These words, * by itself/ indicate a principal feature of the criticism 
In the sense in which 1 desire to repel it. 
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it is impossible to arrive at a plurality of individuals which 
can be ultimate subjects of predication, because no combinaticm 
of abstract universal can confer the uniqueness • whi^ alone 
distinguishes an individual. There can th^efore be but one 
ultimate Individual to which all predicates must belong; and 
this doctrine is Absolutism. 

On this basis there are two charges against our theory of 
Judgment. First, that its con^quent, the doctrine of Abso¬ 
lutism, is false, and therefore the antecedent, the theory of 
Judgment, must be false also. That is, there are many ultimate 
subjects of predicates, and a theory which involves the denial 
of this must fail. 

Secondly, in any case the theory of Judgment binds us 
from the beginning to a certain metaphysical view, which is 
an unfair and improper use to make of a logical caprice, or, let 
us say, of a logical analyiiis of the mere form of assertion. 

No fmito i. The set of facts upon which the former charge is supported, 
existent ^ understand, with the necessity of recognising real 

pluralities of terms in logic and in mathematics. From this 
fact, as I read the argument,is inferred, what is not included 
in it as a fact, the existence of a plurality of substances of 
which, on the strength of an appeal to our private experience, 
the self is taken to be the principal example. And the exis¬ 
tence r)f such true sul)stances is also independently affirmed. 
By sul)stance is meant something which can only be a subject 
and never a predicate, and which is a uniquely individual 
existent, so far independent that as a part or element it is 
no less individually real than the whole, while the whole is 
no less individually real than the parts.® 

Now the doctrine of a single Individual Reality rests on 
the demonstration that no finite individuals are self-complete 
and self-contained, and that therefore none such can be self- 
existing substances, or irreducible subjects of predication.** 

• Si*© Professor Stout, loc. cit. 

•• Taylor, loc. cit. It is very noticeable that this fact i.s not taken as 
itself including the e.xistence of a plurality of substances; so that prima 
facit it is a proof that you can quite sniccessfully work with a plurality 
of terms which have no claim to be substances. * Ibid., pp. 2o8-$. 

•* Cf. Bradley in Mind, 74, p. i6o, which I saw first after this passtge 
was written. 
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I suppose that eva:y discussion of substance tonlay must 
start from the position which Lotze has made familiar; 
that to call an^^hing a substance must indicate its mode of 
behaviour, and not an occult somewhat presumed to be in¬ 
herent in it. From such a point of departure we come at 
once to the position that substantiality, like individuality, 
is a matter of degree. No finite real is wholly independent and 
self-existent; none, that is to say, when taken as a subject, 
can be concerned in judgmeiAs which are completely true 
either regarding its predicates or regarding its relations with 
other subjects.** If this is so—and even the argimient 
w hich I am disputing admits and maintains it *'—thcre is no 
finite real which is in the full sense a substance. No judgment 
in wliich such a real stands as subject or term can ultimately 
be true ; the connections alleged about it must cither be too 
much or too little. 

I must explain that to deny the self-existence of any finite 
real, is not to assert that Reality could be complete without 
it. Nothing is self-existent, but nothing is non-contributory. 

ii. The above argument is merely carried into detail in the DcKvots 
doctrine of degrees of individuality. This, if wc start from vJj/iajjjy 
Lotze's position, is indisputable ; and is over and over again 
asserted both by implication and in so many w'ords in the 
argument under discussion.^ There are terms, we saw it admit, 
wliich are not substances ; and when wc come to sulistances, 
it is granted that the finite self has less individuality thfln the 
social whole, which nevertheless most people would not admit 
to be a spiritual substance at all.*’ And in fact, no finite 
individual is self-contained, .self-consistent, or self-dejiendent ; 
all finite individuals differ in their degrees of these.charac¬ 
teristics. This seems to me to be o^e of the truths w'hich 
are accepted without being believed. I do not think that it is 
• 

* Meta^ysiC!^ Eng. Trans., p. 7O, *' See i. 206 ff. above. 

• * Taylor, loc. cit., and Stout, Ar, Proc., p. 21; andTp. Bradley, 

Appearance and Reality, in the arguments against Pluralism, pp, 141-3 
and 607. 

* e.g. p. 2JI, ' wc might draw a distinction here between individual 
substances of higher and lower orders.' 

* I cannot reconcile this with the rerpiirement that the element is to 
be as real as the whole, and viu versa, ibid., p. 20S. 
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or can be seriously disputed on philosophical grotmds. All 
the distinctions which philosophy takes account of between 
higher and lower grades of life and experience come back to 
this. Any logical or metaphymcal system is esuHigb to slmw 
how the positive value of the law of |aon<ontradiction 
embodies itself in such gradations; and the argument of 
Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality is, as I understand it, 
tlie same in principle throughout. Yet if this principle were 
not only accepted but believeci there would surely be at once 
an end of pluralism and of the multitude of self-existent 
substances. If all finite subjects have in various degrees their 
reality outside them, it is idle to speak of any of them as 
sul)stances in the sense before us. As a striking example of 
gradation, we may note how the series of individuals passes 
downwards into cases where individuality, and with it reality, 
touch a minimum, and fade into the extremes of self-contra¬ 
diction and self-alienation, as in various grades of the animal 
mind, or in the terms, such as jx>int or atom, for which it is 
not claimed that they are substances. Confront an upholder 
of selves as self-existent substances with a brood of new- 
hatched cliickens, and ask him whetlier these are individual 
substances or not. They are certainly unique by their relation 
to presentation ; but this, as we shall sec, is a feature actually 
opposed to true individuality. If, further, they are in be¬ 
haviour and cai)acilies true individual substances, or if they 
iire not, the answer is equally fatal to the substance-theory. 
In the former case an enormous difference of degree is admitted 
within the series, so great as to destroy the value of the 
self-existence claimed for its members; in the latter case 
a distinction of kind is admitted between grades of spiritual 
t)eings which cannot be other than arbitrary. 

JCxiH’ti iii. The appeal to our experience of ourselves is of all 
sdiHat.u the most fatal to a doctrine of self-existent substances, 

trin^f evid-^'.ce is so abounding that it is hard to knew where 
auh- ^ begin. PerhaiJS it is enough to say that no doctrine of 
stances, a monadic self, in the sense of a self which is single and sub¬ 
stantial, has ever been able to deal with the self as it actually 
exists ; * Plato’s least of all, as he constantly admits and 
• Ci. Appearance and Reality, p. 86 fi. 
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maintams. What we miss in him, what would have taken him 
iatrly beyond the doctrine of the monadic soul, which hampers 
him asdie himself points out.* is the conclusion which lies so 
near him, that the terrestrial course of the soul is the soul’s 
opportunity for s^f-perfection, and that when struggling with 
multiplicity it has not fallen, but is for the hrst time (as com¬ 
pared with its self-existent purity) in the way to rise. The 
logic of his system in fact demands this point of view, and it 
might be said to be implicit ^fn his doctrine of the eartldy 
life; ** but I cannot say that he has anywhere to my knowledge 
cxis’essed it. Some kind of unification at some stage of being, 
no doubt we with Plato assume as inevitable. But what 
kind of unification, and at what stage of being, whether or 
not within the limits of an individuality that can be called 
ours—this is altogether a different question. Nothing in our 
experience seems to warrant or even to suggest it, while om’ 
moments of fullest life seem most distinctly to deny it. That 
our self, or will, or mind, at its l)est, is not the self or will or 
mind of a unique individual, bounded, so to speak, by our 
normal circumference, is the one definite point on which 
spiritual exj)erience seems unambiguous.® And in the relation 
of the individual to society, described as before referred to, 
vve have this admitted ; and, as its consequence, that no 
individual which has a foreign environment can act in a way 
purely self-expressive. Wliat kind of individuality is that, 
which camiot ex|)re.ss itself in its acts ? It is to nie*quite 
astonisliing that an api)eal in favour of a doctrine of indc- 
{)endent substances should be made on the ground of our 
experience of ourselves. What all great masters of life have 
felt this to reveal has been a seeking on the part of the self 
for its own reality, which carries it yito something beyond. 

And social experience, like that of art, is absolutely conclusive 
on this point. 

iv. But a Ibgical objection is raised against apparent j)ij[acu)ty 
subject being in any sense a ‘ predicate 

* Rep., ix, end and x. 6i i C. dicatc. 

** As the need and value of the Fall is in Christianity. 

“ See Bradley's Ethical Studies, ]>. ids. 

* It i» noticeable tliat Mr. Bradley, in the iVinciplci* of Logic, spoke 
of judgments alxnit non-temporal subjects as a class of singular 
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Xt is urged that to predicate an individual subject of the 
Absolute has the self-contradictory result that the Absolute 
is included, so to s|)eak, in that individual as a classof one; 
in other words, is identified with that individual. 

Now the connection of Subject and Predicate in judgment 
has essentially nothing to do with the inclusion of the subject S 
in a class P. Judgments which are so construed * mean some¬ 
thing else, and are in no case the equivalent of assertions of 
class inclusion. And the impSjrtance of this is, that though 
in some cases class inclusion is inferrible from (in no case 
equivalent to) them, yet, following the straight line of what 
judgment really means, not only do we never at all deal with 
class as such, but when we come to the point where Logic 
deals with the universal in its true form, we leave the pre¬ 
conception of class behind us for good and all. From the 
point where the development of the judgment branches into 
the assertion of differences within individuals (the Singular 
judgment with proj-K^r name for subject **) on the one hand, 
and the abstract nexus of different contents (the ‘ hjqx)thetical ’ 
judgment) on the other, the predicate has notliing more to do 
with class significance. The meaning which has really underlaiti 
all its forms, the holding differences together within a W'hole 
of identity, becomes sole and unmistakable. 

The real significance of the Individual Judgment is revealed 
when it luis develoi>cd into the Disjunctive judgment, in 
which you have a significant individual subject-system set 
out in the subordinate actual forms wiiich it takes under 


judgmeuth lu wliich true categorical, undiscoverable elsewhere, might 
couceivably Ik; found, tie gave as an example among others, * The 
soul is a .substance.' (Principles of Logic, c. 2, s. 7, 41, 81). 1 should 

suppose that the criticism of .\ppearance and Reality is hostile to the 
claim.*! ol the.se judgments to express metaphysical truth, although 
they might still be recognwetl as forming a separate class in Logi<^ 

• BratUey’s Logic, pp. 162-8. 

''It majTbc said ' But you can treat this as a class judgm^t as in 
the old type ‘ Socrates is mortal ’. The fact is, you can play almost 
any trick w'ith the forms of proposition, because they have so mu^ 
in common. But what such a judgment form really challenges ns to do, 
Is to devclope the content of Socrates as an indt^idttal whde containing 
connected differences. And so the predicates should be regarded as 
clemeuts eutering into him, just as Iiis acts are. 
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different conditions. ‘ When the Absolute tumbles into the 
water it becomes a hsh ; * so in asserting itself under this or 
that condition of its own imposing it becomes Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Jones. Wliy»not ? No true relation of membersliip 
within a concrete luniversal can be expressed in a class* 
predication, or in any judgment to which such a predication 
is equivalent. And no judgment, strictly speaking, expresses 
by its form a class-])redication alkali. 

V. It is said that a predicate is always universal (meaning Imper- 
abstract universal), and that therefore an individual 
never be a predicate, even of the Absolute. can be 

First, it should be remembered that the individual is the 
highest and only true form of the universal, and if a member Predi- 
of a sj’stem, has in it the nature of the whole to which it 
belongs. It can, therefore, as has just been pointed out, be 
a predicate of that whole, if the conditions under which it 
becomes so are specified. 

Secondly ; no doubt a wholly self-complete and self-con¬ 
tained individual could not be a predicate of any other in¬ 
dividual. No conditions could be assigned under which it 
would be so. They would be two perfect worlds, and there 
could not he two perfect worlds either side by side or in any 
dependence » o each other.* 

But we are free from all difficulty on that head, for it is 
amply clear and confessed that our individuals arc finite and 
imperfect. Tliey are, as we saw,** members within a whole 
on which they are dependent for their very self-hood and self- 
identity. Such individuals can certainly be predicates, in the 
sense in which members of a whole are conditionally predicable 
of the whole. The nature of an organism, starting as an equi- 
potential whole, may express itself, in elements conditioned by 
being at one end of the body, as a head, in those conditioned 
by being at thc^ other end, as a tail, or according to other 
dbndition^as eye or gills. Of course these organs are pr^icates 
of the organism as a whole, subject to the conditions which 
have differentiated tliem. 

But th^e is something more. Individuals which like all 
finite individuals fall short of true Individuality are, as we 

* Appearance and Reality, chap, xx en<l. ** Alx>ve, 254-5. 

S 
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have seen, not, as they stand, terms in true judgments.* They 
have no power to resist reduction when conddered in the 
light of the demands of reality ; and are in ultimate* analysis 
connections of content within the real individual to which 

« 

they belong.^ And this becomes important in the present 
case ; for though no one doubts that the self has a degree of 
individuality, yet its real character consists not in individuality 
but in a claim to it, which ipay or may not, so far as a first 
appearance can show, l>e realisable consistently with the eapst- 
ing form and arrangement of the self. That the latter is the 
ca?^ in a considerable degree, i.e. that the self, in order to 
become anything like a true individual, must be very greatly 
transformed from what we are aware of it as being, I hold to 
be an obvious truth, guaranteed by all experience and by 
every serious religious creed and philosophical belief.® 

I repeat and summarise ; a member in a whole can be 
predicated, under a condition, of that whole which is his 
subject.** And further, an imperfect individual is according 
to the degree of his imperfection a subject whose connection 
with his predicates can only be expressed in judgments which 
are untrue ; and to bring his nature into harmony with the 
truth of the whole it must be transmuted and rearranged so 
that it can be expressed as a true connection within the 
content of the whole. It is plain from the argument before 
us that this is so. The kind of individual with which we are 
dealing is unable to express his own nature in his own be¬ 
haviour. He is, in Spinoza's language, very largely * passive '; 
the acts ascribed to him are not his own. And therefore 
judgments in which he appears as a subject are not true. 

Take as an extreme case the minds of animals, of which 
wc spoke above. Are they not best treated, most adequately 

‘ See Mind, 74, loc. cit., and above p. 254. 

** Sec R.inciples of Logic, p. 93. v 

* It seems to me clear that Plato, even if he holds the soul to be eternal, 
does not tltink the same of the sell. 

® Professor Stout, Ar. Proc,, loc. cit., p. ai, seems to me to take an 
example of part and part for a relation of whole and part. The roof 
or pillar holds in each the nature of the cathedral, though not so directly 
that of each other. Certainly each of these is predicable, coadition* 
ally, of the cathedral, as an eye is of ilic organism. 
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treated, as streams or eddies of mind in which some temporary 
comUnation, some minor aspect or centre within the universe 
demands*transitory expression, in cases where the needs and 
conditions do not* exist which give rise to an apparently. 
individual subject No one, who has loved a dog, can doubt 
that its mind has a value of the same kind, if remotely 
the same, as his own.* No one, on the other hand, can well 
suppose that it has the distinctne;^ and organisation of content 
which we should expect of an3rthing that is to have a permanent 
place of its own as a separate member of the system of reality. 

Surely the solution must be of the general t3q)e which conceives 
this partial mind as contributing a character, some intensi¬ 
fication of loyalty and affection, to some greater existence,’* 
but not claiming in itself to be a unique differentiation of 
the real. 

vi. So far then it seems clear that there are plenty of good Absolu- 
grounds, akin to but not dependent on the theory of judgment on^ts**** 
in question, for presuming that there is ultimately but one own stib- 
true individual Real, of which all contents that can be aflirmed grounSL’ 
in judgments are ultimately predicates. In fact it would 
almost appear that this is not denied,® And if so we have 
only to establish, in answer to the second charge, that our 
theory of j’idgment lets one say, for ordinary purposes, 
what one likes about ' individuals ' as subjects of judgments, 
and about other pluralities of terms. ^ 

2. And passing here to the second charge (p. 252), we recall Freedom 
that this is a point which has been greatly misapprehended, men t mi 

I. For all current purposes of logical utterance—and we have this 
seen that the criticism itself is at a level wliich concerns no- * 
thing more, nothing really ultimate—it is the doctrine of a sole 
self-existent subject which has first given complete freedom to 
the judgment. For, in view of it, the traditional theory of a 

P “ Cp. Baadley, Aind, 72, 508. ** 

* Compare the well-known and attractive doctrine of the final ^ 
annihilation of the wicked only, which in its modem form consists in 
conceiving an individnal participation in eternity as something which 
is not for every mind, bnt perhaps for some. 

* Profiessor Stoat, loc. dt., seems to me to affirm a plurality of 
ultimate subjects, but to admit that they are not ultimately self- 
existent. 


S2 
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Gram- proposition divided into S and P becomes a mere superstition.* 
It permits the judgment to be formulated as any complex 
jected. of terms and relations, any arrangement of a plifrality of 
apparent subjects, as well as of a substaaiive and adjective 
standing in the regular scheme as gramipatkal subject and 
predicate. Ultimately all lliis can make no difference ; for 
the one i)art of the judgment is not judged of the other ; the 
whole complex, grammatical^S P and all, is predicated of the 
ultimate Reality. Thus one shajx; of judgment is as good as 
another, except that the most natural and convenient is the 
best. No one has resisted more strenuously the folly of forcing 
every assertion into the S P schema than believers in the sole 
Real. One may use the form of the common subject, as the 
pre.sent writer has urged,to express the condition or limitation 
under which the ultimate Real accepts the predicated content. 
But this is not what the common S P schema takes itself to 
mean, and is not intended for a defence of it. 

Thus I infer that no objection lies against the doctrine 
of a sole ultimate subject from any tendency to interfere 
with the freedom of the judgment-form, which tliis doctrine, 
more than any other, has tended to establish. 

Indi> ii. But there is a last intensification of this objection to 
deal witli. It is contended that whatever may be the fact as 
Dtjsigna- to what we commonly call subordinate individuals, whether 
reality they are genuine subjects or not, our theory does 
not leave the question open, but cuts away ah initio all 
IK>ssibility of distinguisliing them as individuals. For it 
restricts us to universal predicates, and universal predicates 
can never, by any complication of them, distinguish and define 
individual subjects. This can be done, and can only be done, 
by contjict with immediate experience.'’ This is to say, that 
Individuality rests upon designation, to which a predicate 
can never be equivalent, for it never confines us to a *ihis *; 
and therefore an individual can never be defined byj^'edicates; 
And I reply at once that Individuality cannot possibly rest 
on designation; and that what does so rest is not Individuality 

• See Principlea of Logic, p, a.i, ami above, i, p. 76. 

See above, i. 3, 75-7. 

• Stout, At. Proc., loc. cit., ISH34; cp. Bradley, Mind, 7*. soa 
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but Particularism ; * the very sign of negation and imper- 
tectkm, v^ch, wherever it applies, is the proof pro tanio of 
the absence of Individuality. But yet the point is in a sense 
perfectly sound. ,Oiir individuals, so far as imperfect, do 
depend on designadon for the recognition of their uniqueness. 
And this is a conclusive proof that they are not and cannot 
be genuine individuals. I cannot understand why Professor 
Stout calls them ultimate when, as it seems to nie. he explicitly 
admits that they are not.** For designation just excludes self- 
containedness and self-completion, and that uniqueness which 
comes of filling a definite place in an ordered whole.® It is 
tending, I note, to become a commonplace that the indivi¬ 
dual can only be designated and cannot lx; defined. But in 
truth, ultimately, the distinction .should be rev’ersed. A true 
individual cannot be designated, but it alone, and nothing 
else, can be defined. Designation means pointing as with 
the finger; mute identification ab extra ; but the true 

• Bradley, iVinciples ol bona-', 7O- 7 ; Mind, 7^, 1<k’. cit., and 74. 1O7-M. 

Ar. Prex:., loc. cit., p. 21. 1 cannot think that the argument of 

p. 23 succe.ssfully impeaches Mr. Bradley’.s criticism of the analytic jiidg< 
ment of sense. 

® No doubt (Mind, loc. cit.) it is imjMssible to recover, on the level of 
ideas, the uniqueness belonging to mere rlesignation, tlie mute ami 
negative ' thi‘ i.ot that ’. Objections may always Iwj raised .such a.s 
Mr. Bradley raises in the passage referretl to. You cannot specify 
a |jartial and imperfect individual by comlitions whicli ensure that he 
Ls unique in the universe. But this is not because he is individnaif but 
becau.se he is imperfectly individual. Ami so jar a.s an experience 
piosiiesses individuality—.so Jar a.s it has a comjilete anti self-contained 
nature, positive and real,— so Jar it has uniqueness Is’cause it includes 
the conditions which protect it against rejietilion by assigning its place 
in the univer.se. That these condition.s cannot be complete when the 
individual itself is partial and imperfect is only natural. But lor all 
that, in principle, uniquene.vs depends on Comjiletcness of explicit 
conditions and not on designation, and thus we are intensifying and not 
enfeebUng it as we tend to complete the organisation of experience 
through i^as. I^a perfect individuality i.s not to be cxjj|^penccd in 
fhe form m discursive thought, that is nothing surprising, and in no 
way suggMts that it may not l>c approachable through that form. As ^ 
we have seen throughout, individuality varies pari passu with degrees 
of being and reality. It is altogether perverse to find in it the character 
of the datnm of mere cmitact, as of the undchnable.' Sec Green, Prol., 
sect. 194 and author’s notice of G. E, Moore’s Principia Ethica ; Mind, 
xii. 259. 
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individual, and any real so far as individual, id^tifies itsdlf 
not mutely but explicitly, and not qb extra, or negatively,* 
but intrinsically, by what it has in itself. If about any element 
you are able to urge that so far as we kqpw there might be 
another just the same, that is a sufficient {^oof that the first is 
not genuinely individual. If it were, it would contain, in its 
completeness, the reason why there could be no other beside 
it. Uniqueness by designation, by mute contact with our 
experience, is, we might say ^rhaps, formal.** Uniqueness by 
adequacy of content and absence of need or room for repetition 
we might call mate* ial, In dealing with the imperfect elements 
which meet us in our experience we have need of both ; but 
nevertheless the predominance of the one or of the other 
practically measures the whole distance, within our world, 
between the poles of the unreal which is merely given, and the 
real which is coherent and self-complete. 

iii. We have sufficiently seen then I hope, that (u, the 
theory of the sole ultimate subject does not stand by itseh, 
as a logical caprice, in necessitating the theory of the Absolute, 
but is the consequence of a comprehensive and well-supixirted 
philosojihical altitude, and (6) that it does not, as a matter 
of expression, forbid our (.jininon so-called individuals any 
comj)leteness that could be ascribed ti^ them ; but that they 
fiill short only lxH:ause they are incapable of receiving more, 
and. in the higher forms of judgment are denied only a means 
of chstinction (the ‘ this ’), wl ii could not possibly be service¬ 
able in establishing their indivi< uality, 

* i.c. by <i mute lUscrimiiuitioii against other■>. 

'• Stw i, it.>6 and 207 above on the relation of the Demonstrative to 
the Universal Judgment. 



CHAPTER IX 

^Truth and Coherence 

I. It seems worth while, for llie reasons assigned in the Dis- 
Preface, to restate at this poirit the general attitude of the 
present work to the theory of truth. spon- 

The main current doctrines on this matter liavc been con- 
veniently designated in recent discussion as tlic theory of 
Coherence and the theory of Corresixmdence respectively. I 
should hardly have thought it necessary to explain that I 
cannot for my own part conceive lu)w the doctrine of Corres¬ 
pondence can be adopted as a serious theory, were it not that 
in an elaborate criticism * of the first edition of tliis work it 
* "S 1 in urged that I Lave myself adopted it.** 

the genetic theorists have discovered the failure of the 
irr-’Spondence theory, and believing some of us to be f)ld- 
fashioned, they attribute it to us and then attack it. But we 
tliink, or at least, I tliink, that no logician really of the first 
n'^nkever held it, and that our ciitics are belated in awaking 
to i*s impossibility. However, whether the misconception 
is my fj'ult or my critic’s, it will l>e well to make a short rc- 
statenn*nt of my view towards the close of so voluminous 
a work. The details of the criticism will all, I think, settle 
themselves if the radical misconception is explained. But 1 

• Cf. ' Bosiinquet’s Theory ol Judf^ment.’ MLss Thompstjii, Chicago 
Decennial Publications, 1903. I may note that for raysielf I entirely 
disclaim the epithet * epistemological' which 1 Vofessor Dewey frequently 
employs in his introductory essay. For I understand it to imply a 
theory of cc^nition in which truth and reality are treated as external 
to one another, in fact, some form of the correspondence theory. Ho 
eis indeecWdiscussfng Lotse and not any writer with whos«e views 1 am 
in agreement. But I am not sure how far his criticism is meant to 
stretch, and it is better to guard oneself. 

^ Undor all the ckcnmstanccs, this supi>ositioo recalls to mo a vulgar 
story current in my youth, of a doctor who, finding himself unequal to 
treating the patient’s actual ailment, proposed to inoculate tiim with 
a quite dlfienmt malady,' for,' ho said,' I'm death on that.' 
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' % 

shall farther take occasion to express my own interpretation of 
the present position in the philosophical world, with reference 
to logical tlieory, which offers certain highly sijiggestive 
antitheses. 

An Ex- i. I will say at once that there is just one expression in 
wWd?”* my book which in my opinion may ha\fe given some sort 
might be of colour to what I must call my critic’s fundamental error, 
mwlead- phrase in which I stated the relation of Reality, 

* as the subject to be defined, to thought as the process of 
defining it. I said : * ‘ It is an essential of the act of judgment 
that it always refers to a Reality which goes beyond and is 
independent of the act itself.’ Such an expression, taken by 
itself, or in a treatise framed on wholly different lines from 
the present one, would not have been inconsistent with a 
conception of reality' as an existent world external to our 
thinking, in resemblance or dissimilarity to which lay the 
truth or falsehood of our ideas. But in criticising a work 
which takes for its watchword the saying that ‘ Tlie truth 
is the whole’, offering this as the solution of the difficulty 
that a world outside thought cannot be laid hold of by thought, 
it does seem to me a gratuitous misconception. And further, 
I think it is one which not only every paragraph of general 
theory, but still more the whole progress and structure of the 
book disowns. The mere structure of the treatise is enough 
to explain the e.xpression. 

Reality is independent of the Judgment in two senses. 
There is, of course, an ultimate Reality ; a higher experience 
than ours ; we must postulate that if we do not mean to accept 
e.g. lUl individuals’ worlds of ex|)€‘rience as separate and 
unconnected. Wlien I speak of this Reality as independent 
of our act of judgment, as it is in an enormous proportion, 

I do not mean to exclude the truth that our judgment, in an 
infinitesimal degree, contributes to sustain it, and fon^s an 

• element in its life. In this limited sense the two fonns of 
Reality are interdependent. But their interdependence is not 
correspondence, and their independence is not that of original 
and copy. 

This Reality then shows itself in our world of experience 

• i, 97- 
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in a way which is independent of our act of |udgment in a 
second sense. For ou^ immediate experience, opr feeling, our 
possession of a contact with a world, has individuality in a 
mode which as a^mode of experience • our judgment cannot 
confer or originate, but can only attempt to restore by a 
secondary process, when its unity is transcended. The contact 
in feeling has existence and quality together, and primarily is 
satisfactory and self-contained, though carrying a sense of 
diversity which challenges anal^^sis in judgment, but is as sucli 
independent of interpretation through judgment. 

We construct our world as an interi)retation which attempts 
to restore the unity which the real has lost by our making 
its diversity explicit. This construction is our intellectual 
world. It is a form of reality, possessing some of its characters ; 
and there are other forms, higher and lower. But none of 
them can be a world external to our thought and yet acting 
as its standard. The thing is a contradiction in terms, not 
because of the metaphor of externality, but because of the 
vital autonomy of the thought system. 

If we ask, how we know our interpretation to be true or 
false, to possess or not to possess the character of reality, 
so far as its discursive form allows, the answer comes from the 
principle of non-contradiction, which is only another form 
of words for the principle that the Truth is the whole. This 
could easily be shown at length.** The important jx)int is that 
the principle of non-contradiction is jK)sitive and constructive ; 
its force cannot be evaded by a logical quietism, by saying 
nothing. For you cannot get away from the world ; if you 
try to say nothing you are in contradiction with a mass of 
experience; not with a presumed external world, but with 
what enters into your own being ; and y(W leave it in contradic¬ 
tion with itself. 

ii. f)ur doctrine of truth is therefore wholly immanent. The 
Jliere i^no exfbrnal standard, and, of course, no^ossibility 
of applying it if there were one. The criterion ® identifies itself nent, 

* Fot its content is inodiiiable. See below, p. 297. 

* I hope to go over this ground in much greater detml in a forthcoming 
work of a more metaphysical character. 

* We have been warned that a ciitcrujn is properly a label, extraneous 
to the character which it indicates. But any such criterion in highly 
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absolutely with that imposed the dodrine of cohnence.*^ 
And the structure and nisus of the treatise is a simple embodi¬ 
ment of this principle. It is a progressive interpretatimi of 
the * this'; the contact with reality in ;^hich we possess 
both existence and quality. It is an advance from one form 
of individuality to another; from individuality which has 
never gone beyond itself to individuality which has experienced 
contradiction and is being approximately restored as an 
explicit system of non-contradictory content. It is a i»roduct 
of the interest and purpose to explain all that you can ; to 
push the explanation further and further in response to the 
demand for removal of contradiction in the relative whole 
of experience at every stage. This interest and purpose is 
the clue pursued by the effort of judgment from beginning 
to end. It is the special and distinctive cognitive interest. 
And a treatise like the present endeavours to trace in its 
genesis the system developed by the action of this interest 
which is of course inclusive of all more special stimuli and 
occasions. The whole interpretation, as referred to the 
individuality that appears solid, but therefore only implicit, 
in the ‘ this possesses the character of reality, viz, indivi¬ 
duality ; not perfectly, but in the degree in wliich the form 
of finite thought can achieve it.^ We know this by the fact 
that this character, the character of a systematic whole, is 
the condition of our {xissessing a wwld of experience at all. 
If w€ let a contradiction stand, we possess so much the 
of reality. Something cancels something, and we are the 
poorer and dissatisfied. 

iii. Immanence is the al)solutc condition of a theory of truth. 
It is this that makes the fundamental contrast between the 
coherence and the correspondence theory. As I said at 

orgaai.'ied matters is a bad, i. e. higlUy foUible criterion. And it^ well 
to insist that in such matters the only sound criterion is the character 
itself or some important element of it. ^ 

“ See the author's Knowledge and Reality, p. 331 (publ. 1885), 
for a criticism of the sunlle of the foundations of knowledge. This 
criticism is always decisive of a writer's attitude to the conrespoodence 
theory, Cf. Bradley, Mind, 71. 335. 

^ Need 1 say that errors in the personal thought-process are expected 
and admitted ? 
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starting*truth is individual.* This is only another lonnof words 
for the {Uindple of ncm-contradiction, tlie principle that the 
truth i» the whole, and the doctrine that coherence is tlie test 
of truth and reality. Truth is then its own criterion. That 
is to say* it can only be tested by the more of itself. Your 
completest system at the moment cannot be further tested. 

You can only test it further when you are in a position to make 
it more complete. Then what interferes with its greater 
completeness must go. • 

Is it necessary to say a word about comprehensiveness ? 
Sometimes we are told that our criterion is mere formal con¬ 
sistency. This can mean nothing but that the critic has not 
thought the matter out to tlie bitter end. By coherence or 
consistency we mean the consistency, so far as attainable, 
of the whole body of experience with itself. Nothing less 
would satisfy the law of individuality or the necessity of 
non-contradiction. But in this interpretation of consistency 
aimprehensiveness is obviously included. 

iv. One word more about correspondence. If an identical Not all 
principle operates in different worlds, e.g. in the experiences Bpoiulunco 
of different spiritual beings, the products aie likely to corre- n>«an8 
spond. And I notice a tendency ‘‘ to aid the process of inocu- 
lating us ivith the malady which is not ours, by insisting on 
this obvious truth. If the fundamental principle of reality 
is operative in the sphere of finite thought, of course this 
sphere will show a character that possesses certain coHimon 
features with those of other spheres or of the ultimate real. 

But if correspondence,® i.e. identity in certain characters of 
two or more systems, must result, that is no argument that 
correspondence is the criterion for either system. If two men 
add up a sum right and therefore the same, that docs not 
mean that the sums are right because they are the same, or 
thahione man has copied from the other. Of course, there is 
^a reali^ which is more than an individual’s thought. There 
is, at least, the thought of other individuals. And undoubtedly 
these will correspond, i.e. will show a structure identical in 

* i, p. 3 above. 

* See even Joachim in The Nature of Truth, p. 174. 

® On the nature of correspondence, see Essentials, p. 18. 
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principle but different in details. But that is nothing against 
the character of both being inimanent^v determined. 

I shall return in a later section to the question in what sense 
the coherence theory fails. , 

2 . I will now venture to state what I ^believe to be the 
cause and tendency of the peculiar logical movement of 
to-day. 

i. It. is plain that the last half century' has brought to 
philosophy in general a greats revival of interest. Tliis re- 

’ vival has coincided with a marked increase of the tendency, 
traceable in European thought ever since Rousseau, to empha¬ 
sise the philosophical value of feeling, of practice and action 
in the plainest meaning of the words, and of what has come 
to be called, in an almost technical sense, ‘ life ’ and ‘ living 
The movement has conceived itself as a sort of democratic 
revolution in the things of the mind,“ and is obviously con¬ 
nected with the change of affairs in society and politics. A 
supposed aristocracy of intellectualist principles is to be 
dethroned. Truth is to lx‘come more vital, more accessible, 
its touchstone more obvious and more easily applied. Life, 
one may say, is to be substituted for thought as the central 
object and impulse of j)hilosophy. 

All this has had and is having the usual eftect of revolu¬ 
tionary demands in ]>hilosophy.** The new theorists are insist¬ 
ing on something which was really vital in the older tradition, 
and tlie result of their movement will probably be a certain 
alteration of balance and emphasis in the formulation of that 
tradition. One can hardly suppose that a movement so 
widespread and so poi)ular will bring with it no elements 
of gain at all. If it brought nothing but its adherents’ interest 
in philosophy it w'ould already have brouglit a good deal.® 

ii. But the movement itself. I am sure, is conducted under 
a misapprehension. It has hold of sometlung very i)artial 

• r 

* ( p. the author'ii Philosophical Theory of the State, ed. latrod. * 
Nietn-sche represents perltaps the ‘ Saviour of Society ' who attends 
upiui some democratic movements. 

^ Cf. the analyiiis p. 231 fi. above, of the relation of epochs of em¬ 
piricism to the traditional distinctiems of Logic. 

” As will appear, 1 believe tins to be far the greater part of the gain 
it will bring. 
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and consequently sees, and, as I have pointed out, further 
produces by its assum]|^ions, a fundamental opposition where 
there it really nothing but a part unduly contrasted with 
its whole. • 

Let us partici||[arise. Genetic Logic, the treatment of 
thought as a system or at least an aggri'gato of adajHations 
evolved in response to the needs of practice, has in principle 
adopted and popularised the coherence tlieory of truth. Tliis 
doctrine, l>eing as we have seAi a doctrine of inunanence, is 
essential to all vital philosoph}’^ and logic, and, to the lx*st 
of my belief, no other has in fact been held by any leader of 
European thought from Plato downwards.* But by re¬ 
stricting the coherence which is to Ixi the standard to the 
coherence of adaptation with external action, at first (as no 
one can doubt) in the purely normal and everyday usage 
of the latter term, it has on the one hand voiced a popular 
demand, but on the other has iireclnded a real understanding 
by itself of its own philosophical j>osition. And so it strongly 
tends, as we saw, to assume that in the older philosoj^hy, 
which it feels to be in some way its antithesis, the view opposed 
in principle to its own, that of correspe in donee to an external 
standard, must l)e the prevailing one. And it conducts its 
controvers}' on this basis, reinforcing its attitude by utilising 
another popular demand, that for actual individual endeavour 
and modification of things, which it is unable to unite (the 
great and ultimate test of a philosophy) with the beltef in 
a perfect and timeless real. And the completer form of its 
own logical view, the coherence theory of truth, it is apt to 
stigmatise as a mere formal consistency.*' 


* See, for example, my remark on Aristotl<j, p. 224 above. I know 
that this has been adversely criticised, but I believe that when we 
consider the full meaning of apprehensifm by vovt as the sort of insight 
whicl 9 comes, for instance, by induction, my view will l»e seen to hold 


*ood. 

xlU. 


. for Acamplc, Burnet’s Ethic.s of Aristotle, pp xxxvii anri 
y say in general that 1 should have guarded myself much 


more emphatically against the corres|x>ndence theory if 1 had ever 


imagined that it could by any mischance be imputed to me. 

** As I suggested above, the controversy is thrown completely askew 


if yon take Lotae as typical of philosophical Ix^ic. The whole state¬ 
ment of the issue, as based upon the contrast of thought in general 
with reality in general (Dewey in introductenry Essays to Chicago 
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iii. Thus in a very able statement * of the contrasted 
positions of genetic and the older philfsophical Logic, I seern 
to myself to find three connected misconceptions at t?ie very 
basis of the whole representation. 

First, there is Dualism. Thought is frpm the beginning 
conceived in contrast to its occasions. It is taken as reflective, 
as what arises now and again when we set ourselves consciously 
to ‘ think *. That is to say, this is the limitation of the thought 
with which the writer deals. Something called Constitutive 
tliought is mentioned in contrast with it ; but whether this is 
simply the working thought by wliicli we carry on unreflective 
life, or some theoretical construction of a creative force in 
the universe it seems impossible to tell. Wliat is clear is this 
mucli, that not merely the limitation of thought as a distinc¬ 
tive form of reality which operates through ideas, jbut the 
sjKicial limitation ‘pale reflective thought’ as against 
‘ active endeavour or of ‘ abstract description ’ as against 
‘ living appreciation ’ are accepted as formulations for the 
object of the new conception of Logic.** ‘ Thought arises in 
response to its own occasion.’ Then, by removing only the 
definiteness of the occasion, which ought to be retained, and 
retaining the dualism of nature between constructive and 
discursive thought, which ought to lie removed, an antithesis 
is created against philosophical logic which assigns to it as 
its characteristic problem the relation of thought in general 
to reality in general, as the epistemological issue out of which 
its whole treatment springs.® And an apparent corroboration 
of this attitude is found by giving a predominant place to an 
analj-sis of Lotze's jxisition. 

Tlnivernity Decennial Publications, 1903) appears to me thus utterly 
falsifieil. If we want to deal with a master of philosophical Logic why 
not select Hegel or Plato or even Green ? That is, if one was not gcang 
to take the obvious course of considering Mr. Bradley's wh(de potion 
with regard t j Thought and Reality. * * Dcw(jy, 1 . c. ^ 

* Tills takes us back to the conception of thought as decaying sense, 
which, whether right or wrong, is sharply opposed to the conception of 
it in the roasters of Idealism. I should explain that Idealism, in the 
sense in which I use it for the philosophy, say, of Hegel, is the antithesis 
of what is commonly called Rationalism. But I know of no other 
name that would carry the reference. 

* Dewey, p. 6, and cp. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, p, 27. 
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This idea of the situation—I say it mainly to make my 
own conviction clear-^eems to me wholly and utterly false. 
The relation—the nature of the antithesis—^is in my view 
altogether different from tliis. 

In Logic as I ^derstand it, attempting to follow out at 
a long interval the practice of the masters, there is no episte¬ 
mology in the sense supposed,* no treatment of thought in 
itself as opposed to reality in general, no question of a bridge 
from the one to other. In analjfsing the thought-world it hc»Ids 
itself to be analysing the structure of reality, the detailed 
and articulated res|X)nsos by whirl) the living b«>dy <>f experi¬ 
ence exhibits its endeavour to a[)proximatc as a system of 
ideas to a non-contradictory whole. Of course all these phases 
could be construed as responses to the environn)ent. But 
the environment for thought is not the sphere of external 
action but the universe of experience. The occasions which 
evoke responses of thought within specific limitations are 
merely a fragment of this total environment. The genetic 
theory, so it seems to me, has merely insisted on an arbitrarily 
limited fragment of the genuine logical theory. 

From this, therefore, it is separated in degree rather than 
in kind, by a further error involved in its naive Dualism ; 
an error for'vhich I can find no better name than Occasionalism. 
Thought, we are told, is always within the limits f)f a spt^cific 
occasion, a specific purpose. It is charged against what is 
treated as general logical theory ^ that it disregards ^hesc 
limits, or only regards them as throwing light on the terms 
on which thought transacts its business with reality. ‘ But 
in the end all this is incidental. In the end the one problem 
holds. How do the specifications of thought as such hold 
good of reality as such ? In fine, logic is supposed to grow 
out of the epistemological problem, and to lead up to its 
soluMon.* ® 

• • 

* • The^xplanation i, p. 3 above, was intendex] to me aK^inst 

the appearance of dealing with ‘ epistemology ’ or ‘ a theory of coKiti- 
tion by which I mean an examination of the nature of knowledge as 
siMnething apart horn the reality which is then taken as its external 
standard. 

* It should be remembered that this is not accepted as a just title 
for philosophical logic. ' Dewey, i>. 0. 
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All this, as I see the situation, is the same old half-truth 
turned into a complete delusion. Tlicjjpe is no <iiscussion of a 
relation of thought in itself to reality at large. No <iuestion 
arising out of it determines the course of logical investigation. 
But it is perfectly true that thought {in ^way, as we shall 
see, comparable to life, about which the same error is made) 
has in all its specific responses and adaptations the universe 
implicitlv before it. Its adaptations, like those of an organ 
in an (jrganisni, are controll<^d throughout by a system of 
functions which is a response to something continuous in the 
nature of the environment—as in life, to the conditions of 
organic existence on (uir earth’s surface ; so in knowledge, 
to the condition of belonging to a universe. Occasionalism, 
the insistence on response to specific occasions as the condition 
of thought.thus misses its underlying and continuous character, 
as the active form of totality ; the nature by which all experi¬ 
ence strives of itself towards the whole. Tliought is essentially 
the nisus of cxix'riencc as a world to coini)letion of its world. 
The intervals of conscious reflection are merely one of its 
forms of advance, and are not, in their paleness and meagre- 
ness, characteristic of thought, which is essentially organic 
concrete and constructive. In its Occasion id ism again the 
genetic theory is saying something so far true, but fragmentary, 
and is again taking it as the basis of an antithesis which has 
no existence, except as a relation of a partial to a more 
com}Vrchcnsive view. 

And lastly, Dualism and Occasionalism take shape in 
Adapt ationism. This is more t ban a recognition—which would 
he justified—that all thought may be regarded as a response 
or adaptation to surroundings. It consists (a) in neglect of the 
character of thought as a system of functions adapted to the 
removal of contradiction throughout exi»ericnce and having 
alwaj’s this complete sj-stematic function operative in*.con- 
trolling sifecific resjxmses or adaptations ; 'And (6)^: in thc^ 
suggestion that, considering the complete explanation of 
evolutionary growths to be only possible through regarding 
them as adaptations to their environments, each to each, 
the antithesis of origin and value ought to be treated as 
superseded, and psychology, for instance, should become in 
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its aspect of a lustoricai science a serviceable insti unient in 
logical valuation. 

a, ^ to the forme# of these points, it is now I think Thought 
recognised that to consider a living organism as a mere box 

of patent ■ contrivances, a collection of adaptations to paili- devices, 
cular situatioiis of%nviionmcnt, is to consider it inadequately. 

Every adaptation is built on a system, and the system is 
determined by essential functions, which may be regarded 
if we like as a great general adr^tatiun. But these functions, 
as a system, it must be .borne in mind, constitute a large 
proportion of the envii-onment for every specific adaptation. 

In every adaptation life is there as a whole, and has the whole 
nature of the environment in view, not as a general abstraction, 
but as a concrete whole that enters into every si>eciric situation. 

So with thought. It is, if we like, all dcvelojicd as responses ; 
but it is inadequately considered if it is considered as a box 
of tricks. Thought never really forgets the uiii\’erse. 'Ihcre 
is always more in it than its occasion brings, or rather, it 
makes its occasion more than it is. 

b. And the idea that evolutionary explanation has disi)osed \'ahi« not 
of the antithesis between genesis and value seems to me more 
particularly to invert the real relation. It is true of course history, 
that natural history is much interested in natmiil selection ; 

but the det.i.ivc point for logical theory is that natural selec¬ 
tion is not in the smallest degree interested in natural history. 

One may fancy oneself pleading before the court of natural 
selection. ' Only give me time, and I can explain everything 1 
The fact is, I was not adapted to to-day’s enviromnent, but 
only to yesterday’s. That is why 1 am not equal to the situation 
But the court, 1 take it, replies, ' My dear sir, in the court 
of history that would be interesting, but in this court it is 
wholly irrelevant. We must ask you to deal with the sitUiilion 
of tojjlay, or—It is being equal to the whole situation that 
is the criterion for Logic as for Morals. Past adaputions can 
justify So theory of to-day. Have we or have we not a system 

* The MenddUan theory is not quite this. But even its way of le- 
garding an wganism, as, ii I grasp the idea rightly, a group of more or 
less independent facton, seems difficult to accept without further 
explanation. 
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which gives the piwsible maximum of non-contradiction, in 
the construction wliich it puts upon the fullest conceivable 
experience ? This is our standard io( the present, a^id in it, 
for the past. And Professor Dewey says jyhat seems to me 
equivalent to accepting this standard ‘ The historical point 
of view explains the sequence; the norfiiative follows the 
sequence to its conclusion, and then turns back and judges 
each historical step by viewing it in reference to its own 
outcome.'** Yes, but the sanction lies surely not with the 
history of adaptation, which shows a certain stage to be 
dc facto the outcome ; but with the court of natural selection, 
which applies the test of adequate or inadequate adaptation, 
that is, of jjowcr or impotence to deal with contradictions, 
taking the whole body of exixiricnce together as constituting 
the concrete situation. This is the test, the test of coherence 
and non-contradiction, whicli philosojihical I-ogic accepts ; 
the immanent test of the presence of the character of Reality 
within the thought-form as one of the many branches or 
appearances of the real. 

iv. Psychology, from anthropology upwards, beginning with 
a natural history conditioned by quite other environments, 
leads gradually up to a situation in which, as the proper 
character of mind emerges, the logical tost by present adequacy 
of working su|)ersedes the historical explanation by past 
adequacy of w’ork in a less complete environment. ‘ Working ’; 
that' is the ajqiarent watchword, the name accepted on both 
hands for the test which might bring the tw'o theories together. 
But to cover the problem of philosophical Logic it must take 
the environment iis the widest conceivable experience, and 
must recognise the fact and right of cognitive interest.** 

When once the ultimate criterion is accepted, with the 
extension of the sup|x>sed new' view to its natural boun¬ 
daries, tliat is from practical working to dealing adequately 
with expedience, I cannot understand how*the relation qf 
Psychology to I.ogic should present a difficulty. I have 
observed above that the epistemological attitude which the 

• Oiicago Publications, p. 16. 

** The true type of the relation of Psychology to Lc^ic is in the relaticm 
of associated contents—impure universale—to pure logical connectioas. 
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new theory is attempting to force upon the old is nowhere, 
so far as I ki;ow. accented by it.*^ Ai d in fact the liistorical 
method^ the explanation of past phases in the light of their 
environment, was^ot derived by philosophy from the historical 
or evolutionary sciences, but rather by them from it.** It is 
a notable characteristic of Plato, and could hardly have been 
more prominent than it is in Hegel’s Phenomenology and in 
his Philosophy of Mind. It is unfortunate that there is really 
no word free from irrelevant suggestions for what we mean by 
Idealism when we apply it to the philosophy ol Plato or of 
Hegel. But taking ‘ Objective Idealism ’ as a more t)r Ires 
accepted equivalent, we may say that the histf>ry and estimate 
of thought-adaptation in relation to the environment has 
always been the peculiar pride and province of objective 
idealism. Only, the actual test of truth, of the character of 
reality in the thought-form, was by it always kept separate 
from the historical estimate of imjwjrfect forms, the justifi¬ 
cation of which had shown its<df, as we may say, doubly 
relative.*^ 

V. This then, is one part of the logical situation as 1 leel Sunimary 
obliged to conceive it. It is well to vindicate for Logic the 
sphere of Life and j>ractice as against an imaginary heaven attiiutlc. 
of ideas—to which however no master of thought has relegated 
it. It is well to bring the development of thoiiglit together 
with the conception of adapted response, and apply to it the 
general idea of natural selection. It is well to vindicate fot the 
individual mind a living share in the self-maintenance of Reality 
as against the idea which Plato repudiated of a statue-like 
immoveables>'stem. All these are attitudes of special em])hasi8 
due to the philosophical and semi-philosophical movement f>f 
the last fifty years. But if the reforming theorist limits 
practice to the sphere of external action, adai)tation to the 
histoiy of defeuio success apiirt from the principle of its deter- 
ipinatiqp, andohr living concern with Reality to effteting in it 

* 1 have explained why 1 think it misleading to take Lutze as a 
spedmeit for criticum. 

* A remark of W. Wallace. 1 have not the reference. 

* ' Rdative ' as falling short by the standard of our best experience; 
doably rdative, because that standard is itself not absedute. 
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ultimate change^ in a time which is ultimately real, then 
his view remains fragmentary, and he has failed to grasp the 
inheritance which is coming within his reach. 

Realism 3. Complementaiy to the view of truth }vhich I have just 
iliacy attempted to explain—^the view for which thou^t is an 
adaptation, and truth along with reality is hona fide in ^ocess 
of l^ing made—is the reassertion of Realism in the modem 
world. Realism, indeed, however opposed to the conception 
of a universe in actual genesisf belongs at bottom to the same 
imi)ulse of modernism. The very same flowing tide which 
carries with it the demand that truth shall be a mere adaptation 
to vital needs, brings also the antagonistic requirement that 
truth shall lie in a relation to simple given fact. On both 
sides wc have the demand for immediacy ; here the immediacy 
of satisfaction, there the immediacy of apprehension. And 
the second, as we admitted of the first,has doubtless, even 
from our point of view, contributions to offer. The first, wc 
hojxid, would bring about a correction of the confusion of 
Idealism Avith rationalism, and destroy the conception of a 
l>alc and meagre thought, identified with decaying sense. The 
latter, we hope, will undo the unhappy connection with mere 
jisychicalism or mcjitidity ^ and bring into prominence the 
more robust conccj>tions ot a jihilosophy which admits true 
dilferencos of kind within the whole. 

1 inopose to devote the following chapter to explaining 
the lUtitudc involved, in the theory of truth w'hich has been 
fiallowed through the present work, to mental states and the 
claims of naive realism. 

, But here some remarks will be in place concerning a doctrine 
of truth which, as far as I grasp it, shares on one side only 
the ix>sitk>n of naive realism and simple apprehension, while 
on another side conmiitting itself to a si>ecial theory of existence 
with wliich naive realism has directly nothing to do.®t The 
doctrine of simple apprehension, and the true*'meanii}^ of tl^ 

* p. 368 above. 

^ See c.g. Mr. Moore'e Refutation of Idealism, cited and commented 
on in Joachim's Nature of Truth. 

' 1 think that even in their theory of existence the twohave an impulse 
ill cximmott, that of hardening into isolated existence purely rdatiTe 
objects. 
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principle that knowledge makes no difference in what is known, 
be spoken of in thf following chapter. 

a. ‘ 'fbe world is a world of many things, with relations TheworW 
which are not to bfe deduced from a supposed nature or scholas- 
tic essence of the,related things. In this world, whatever is 
complex is compcsed of related simple things. There is no 
identity in difference, there is identity and there is difference, 
and complexes may have some elements identical and some 
different, but we are no longed obliged to say of any pair of 
objects that may be mentioned that they are both identical 
and different.’ * 

The core of the view, as is well known, is the rejection of 
what have been called ‘ internal relationsi. e. relations 
grounded in the nature of the related terms j and the assertion 
of mere external relations, i. e. as I understand that there 
is no reason why relations should he so grounded.'* The phr.ise 
‘ internal relations * seems to me not quite satisfactory, as 
suggesting relations between parts within a given term. At 
least the view which to me appears reasonable would be l>ef lor 
expressed by some such term as ‘ relevant relations ’, i. e. 
relations which are connected with the properties of tlu'ir 
terms, so that any alteration of relations involves an alteration 
of propertt''.®, and vice versa. 

The following reasons for accepting a doctrine of relevant 
relations appear to me to be unimpeached. ^ 

(i) In a large proportion of cases the relevancy of the Uelationa 
relations to the properties of the related terms involves a 
community of kind. You cannot have a spatial relation be¬ 
tween terms wliich are not in space. You cannot have a moral 

relation between terms which are not members of a moral 

• 

* Ru.4.seU, Philosophical H.s.says, p. 169. I do not think it is main¬ 
tained on our part that relation.s can l>e deduce*! from the properties 
of siifkle terms which are in relation. 1 understand tlic point of interest 
jto be t^t you caTinot explain one term of a complex without explaining 
the rest. Every complex, it must be remembered, has a sperial qii.ali 1 y 
of ita own, and every member of it has a quality relative to this ; si-e 
I, pp. 139-40* 

** Op. cit., p. 161. It would be important to know if it is maintaine*! 
that i^ations cannot t)e so grounded, l)ecaiise then wc could ask for 
the author's explanation of the more obvious casf*s in w-hich they app**ar 
to be so. 
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world. Why is it absurd to ask for the distance from London 
Bridge to one o’clock ? Surely beca^ise the one term is in 
space and the other in time. This is not a general afgument 
that if the relation were other the terras would be oth«:, from 
which any possible conclusion might follow.* •* It is an analytic 
determination of a common positive element on which both 
jiroperty and relation depend. 

(2) There is further no case in wliich on philosophical 
scrutiny the relevancy of refations to properties is not j)er- 
ceptible. I do not say that the relation can be reduced to 
a fact about the one object only together with a fact about 
the other object only.® The point of the relevancy of rela¬ 
tions, as I understand it, is that each of two or more terms 
can only be understood if all are understood. * Father ’ and 
' Son ' is a vulgar traditional instance. But I do not see 
that it is not a sound one. And in every case, I think, the 
basis of such a necessity can be shown, lliis or that observer 
may not possess the knowledge or the acuteness required to 
formulate the element which changes with the relation in 
precise detail. But it can always be shown what sort of thing 
must l^ relevant to the relation. So much so, that 1 canmit 
think this to lx? really ami totally denied of so-called exter¬ 
nal relations. And I uill pass on to a j)oint of view which 
raises this question. 

(3) delations are true of their terms. They express their 
IK)sitions in complexes, which positions elicit their behaviour, 
their self-maintenance in the world of tilings. This is really 
the all-important argument. And I cannot believe that if 
the doctrine t)f mere external relations were completely stated, 
we should not find the same thing admitted by it, in one way 
or amdher.'* It the relations make no difference to the terms, 

* Rll^st‘U, Philosophical Ks.says, p. lOC). y 

•* 1 have in'mind Mr. Bratlley’s argument in Appearance and Reality 

2, p. ff. * Russell, p. 161. 

•• -As I understand the appearance of this is avoided by connecting 
the mind with the relation straight, so to speak, and not through the 
terms. But this seems to me simply a bold omission of a fact in the 
complex. Does not the conception (A a ' sense ’ in a relatimi like love 
nt'Cessarily admit this } The term A is different according to the 
* sense ' of tlie relation of love between A and B. Or take spatial 
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it fc^ows tliat things do not react or behave with reference 
to the complexes to ii^hich they belong. Vet if Charles I 
had died in his bed, he would have died in a different lx>dily 
attitude from thaf in which he died on the scaffold. 

b. 1 do not un(^rstand relations to be adjectives of their Reia- 
terms. They are not adjectives because they involve other 
teims which are as substantive as any of which we might be to b<‘ a<l- 
inclined to pronounce them adjectives. Relations cannot be 
reduced to qualities, nor quadties to relations. Relations 
are just the way in which discursive thought represents the 
unity of terms which it cannot make adjectives of one other. 

As Mr. Bradley has said that they are a modus vivendi between 
predicates of the same subject whose unity we cannot really 
construe to ourselves, so it might be said they are a modus 
vivendi between terms in the same universe, of whose unity 
in the imperfection of our exjxrrience, the same is true. 

None of the objections which have l)een j)ut forwitrd appear 
to me to touch these points.* 

I quite understand that on the doctrine offered to us 
Identity in Difference must go. And I quite see for myself 
that it must go ‘ in the end that is to say, in any exjXTience 
for which objects are self-contained, and cease to transcend 
themselves What our pluralist realists *’ are grasjjing at 
is therefore justly anticipated. Undoubtedly the Real is 
self-complete and self-contained. But I insist on the words 
‘ in the end ’ because it Ls their repudiation of them ifiat I 
take to l)e the root of their failure. 'Hiey are the extreme 
Absolutists. Tliey are not content to have the Al>solute ‘ in 
the end ’, as we more modestly claim it, not meaning after a 
lapse of time, but in so far as what are fragments for us point 
out to us a completion l>eyond them. 'And there is surely a 

difference of completeness in different ex|ierience.s. But they 

• 

gelations in the vBiual field. >Mien a new object is ins,ertttil in the field, 
every o^ect in it becomes a memtier of a new pattern, and so necesHarily 
exhibits a new quality. 

* Of course I am following Mr. Bradley, App<iarance and Reality, 
toe. dt., though he is not responsible for what 1 say. 

* I do not widi to use a name that will be disliked, I merely invented 
an appellation that seemed to t>e fair, for shortness’ sake. 

* Rumell, pp. 159, 163. 
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will have the Absolute here and now; and to make it haadjr 
stnd adaptable for everyday use they split it into little bits. 
A universe of tiny At)solutes ; that is really what they ofier 
. us.“ But if any of these Absolutes imply any term beyotid 
themselves their absolutism breaks down., And we have tried 
to show that in all relations this is the case. 

Truth c. As to error we have only to bear in mind that degree 
not partiality of the truth asserted must combine with a belief 

juto. that it is the truth, the whole Iruth, and nothing but the truth, 
in constituting the degree of erroneousness. And also, for 
practical purposes and within certain limits we let imperfect 
trutli pass as absolute. A repudiation of the plu-ase ‘ in the 
end ’ denies these distinctions. But surely in denying them 
it denies nearly all the facts of life. Presupposing these reser¬ 
vations, what has been said in satire ^ is surely a plain truth, 
wliicli only needs complete application to make it ob\ious. 
A man wlio accepts the view that all his judgments have only 
partial truth is certainly pro ianto less wrong in each of them 
than if he believed he had got in each the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. But obviously, in this form 
the principle is only a general warning, and cannot directly 
amend the actual partiality of what a man judges as truth. For 
this follow's from determinate reasons, and in each case he 
must judge or not judge. A purely general w’aming cannot 
guide his judgment. But it can stimulate him to caution and 
criticism, and this is an obvious excellence in his whole 
cognitive s\'stem, which is excluded by the belief that partial 
truth can l)e al)Solute. A man who has grasped the warning 
that you must only Ih'Hcvc about one-half of written history 
is certainly pro tanio, i e. if both have the same positive 
knowledge, nearer historical truth than one who thinks he 
may with safety swallow it all. And though this caution alone 
will of course not tell a man which half to bejieve, yet ft will 
place his cognitive s\* •* stem in a much truer relation to the factst 
than that of a man. who, making the same judgments as the 
other, lielieves them to represent absolute truth. It fe the 

* 1 suppose this is a familiar idea in the case of the Atomists and the 
Eleatics, See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, ed. 2, p, 387. 

•* Russell, p. 155. 
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case no doubt, that you cannot, out of caution, half make 
a judgment; you mv^make it or not. But it is further true 
that to\nake an additional judgment, * there is a good deal 
jhore to learn abdUt ’ this or that character or incident, puts 
your positive judgments in a proportion to the facts which 
is likely to be mucli more in harmony with them, than if you 
entertained no such critical principle. 

d. I believe the fact to be that the doctrine of which we are The ill«- 
speaking gains its vraisemblaifce and its apparent clearness, 
from clinging to just the region of so-called plain and simple t»ct. 
fact, the illusory hardness and isolation of which—really 
a defect of low-grade knowledge ®—it takes for alisoliiteness. 

And in this region it does seem prima facie absurd to take 
error as partial tmth. You must be, it appears, either right 
or wrong. The fact is fixed, and you are in relation with it 
or are not. There are no degrees of truth, and nothing which 
is truth in the l)eginning and not in the end, or in the end and 
not in the beginning. I will try to show the nature of tins 
delusion, as it seems to me, by a f(‘W words on truth rjf fact 
and truth of system. 

* It is plain—^that the truth or falsehood of a given judg¬ 
ment depends in no way upon the person judging [it is 
common grmnd that there must be a mind to judge], bTit 
solely upon the facts about which he judges.' ‘ Thus the 
judgment tliat two to^ms have a certain relation R is a relation 
of the mind to the two terms and the relation R with the 
approximate " sense” [ = direction of the relation from A to B 
or from B to A]; the "corresponding ” complex consists of the 
two terms related by the relation R with the same " sense 
T^ judgment is true when there is such a complex, and false 
when there is not. The same account; mulatis mutandis, will 
apply to any other judgment. Tliis gives the definition of 
trutn and falselDtood.' The complex, it is to lie reinemleered, is 
‘^mpofed of simple related things.^ 

• Of course no one uses the whole of his own exp<*rience in his theories. 

Ute uses what for some reason has struck him and seerae<l ty|)ical to him, 

1 do not think it is without precedent that men of very high attainments 
Bbonld rely tbeoreticaUy on very naive t}rpes of experience. I think 
analogies for this are rather common. 

RttsaeQ, 1^. 169,173, 184; cp. Stout, Ar. Proc. 1911. 
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1 wish to explain, by a comparison of judgments diderently 
related to ‘ the facts why it appear^ to me that, in the first 
place, truth and falsehood depend on the judging ^nind in 
another and more vital sense than is here Admitted, and not 
on the mere presence or absence of a cpmplex of entities 
corresponding to the judgment, and, in the second place, that 
the facts themselves, though they are real, are not real in 
the way here asserted, as bits of reality, immediately accessible 
to apprehension, and corresi^nding cfach to each with the 
terms of our commonplace judgments. 

Stating a (i) I^t US begin with Charles Reade’s mediaeval physician, 

^ ^ttidge against a reluctant patient, tried to 
a lie. have him arrested, la\ang an information that he intended 
to fly the country. But' his sincere desire and honest endeavour 
to perjure himself were baffled by a circumstance he had 
never foreseen nor indeed thought possible. He had spoken 
the truth. AND IN AN AFFIDAVIT'. For the patient 
had fled. 

Here the doctor told a lie, but in telling it, he spoke the 
truth ; if, that is, we judge by correspondence with the facts. 
One might urge that his assertion, being contrary to his belief, 
was not a judgment at all, but a form of words intended to 
produce action in another's. Tliis I think is true.* But it 
does not seem to me to destroy the point of the instance. 
Why could a form of words, corresponding with the facts, be 
in his mouth nothing but a lie ? Because it was contrary to 
his l)elie.f ? But what does that mean ? Belief is not a chance 
thing, sprung from nowhere. It means that it was contrary 
to the S3«>tem of his knowledge as determined by his whole 
experience at the time. 

Stating (2) Take another case—the so-called true conclusion from 
m.av be premisses. Here again we have truth, if 

an,''rtor, judged by mere con'espondence with the l^ard fact. * For 
example, on a local railway I know, the signal are dtawn alf 
Sunday. A stranger unaware of this practice might infer 
that a train is due. And it might well happen, three or four 
times in the day, that at the moment of speaking a train was 
in fact due. Judging by hard fact this judgment would be 

* See above, i, p. 34. 
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true. But would the man be right in his judgment ? It is 
a point on which prol]^bly his companions might wrangle 
with hint ad nauseam. He seems to have got a truth which 
he had nobusin^s to have got. If he had known a little more— 
possessed a little m^re truth—he would not have got it. And 
the truth, as he possesses it, is felt to be unsatisfactory, and 
half or more a falsehood, Injcausc its dt'i’jendence is wrong: that 
is, it is judged, as a truth, in part at least, by the system of 
judgment with which it is coniffected. And more than this ; 
it is infected, in its own nature, by the faults of this system. 
Its logical stability is highly incomplete ; it would be u]>set 
l)y a second trial ten minutes later, or by a most trifling bit 
of additional knowledge. But logical stability—inraj)ability 
of being confronted with a contradictory ex})erience—is, wr 
shall see, the very core of truth. 

In the closer tissue of a science, this defect amounts more 
obviously to actual falsehood. The ‘ true ’ conclusion partici¬ 
pates so definitely in the character of the system from which 
it issues. Those theorists who held that agriculture is 
especially and jieculiarly a desirable industry heUl, in this 
view, I suppose, what corresponded to an indubitable fact. 
But when they deduced it from the view that wealth is not 
genuinely produced in any other occupation, they ernmected 
it with grounds which destroyed its value, and made it a 
dangerous falsehood, by including in it an unjustified f>rc- 
sumption against other forms of industry. * 

Strictly s]>eaking, there is no reason for dropping the 
premisses in stating a conclusion. And if they. I>eing false, 
are retained, the falsehotxl of the conclusion, though apart 
from this corresponding with facts, is exhibited on the face 
of it. Here again, it is obvious that the truth or falsehood 
of a judgment de]>ends not merely on ctirrespondence to a 
corapihx, but on the completeness and comi>rehensiveness of 
Ihe S3;^|^m with which it is connected in the mind.®* Its truth 
is threatened, we have seen, Ixith if it is at variance with the 

* You may .say there is nothing in ihts but tliat one judgment atxxit 
one complex is true, while another alKnit a. fuller complex including 
the fint ia false. But what is shown is that correspondence tf> its 
complex is not enough to make tlie first judgment true. 
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system^ and if this system f^ils to give trne connections* 
fnma facie outside the judgment dirfctly in question. 

(3) Now let us take the strongest instance in fevour of 
non-dependence on the judging mind. This, it appears to 
me, is to be found in the current knowledge of facts currently 
admitted, forming the stock-in-trade of daily life and con¬ 
versation, and considered out of the context of science or of 
any critical analysis." ‘ Charles I died on the scaffold.' 
This judgment most people w^uld describe pretty much in the 
language cited at the beginning of this section. It is true* 
they would say, because it corresponds to a complex of terms 
and their relation, which are or were facts or things. There 
is or was such a complex of things and such a relation between 
tliem, and therefore the judgment which expresses the mind’s 
relation to it is a true judgment. What the facts are or were 
is taken as a matter of general agreement [ it would be held 
])edantic to ask where we get at them, how we apprehend them, 
what precisely the}^ are or were, what meaning the judgment 
actually carries with it. Our intellectual outfit for everyday 
use consists of ‘ facts' postulated in tliis way—the normal 
furniture of our mind ; what Plato called the world of opinion. 
We take the material hurriedly from authority and tradition ; 
or from negligent perception interpreted by authority and 
tradition.** We do not pursue their context. We do not fix 
their limits or analyse their detail. Thus we let them shrink 
and’harden into isolated counters dealt with by our thought, 
worn and defaced by rapid and careless e.xchange. And it 
is of tlu^se. current counters that our world of fact is constituted, 
which we take to be self-existent, independent of our minds, 
each fact independent of the others, related to them but 
unaffected by their relation, complexes which are the standard 
of truth to our judgment. If our judgment coirdkponds to 
facts as presented to us in these current counters in Vhich 
we commonly believe, that is all we ask. 

" Tt is such facts, I suppose, which another .school would consider 
to have received Social endorsement, and to be made true by answering 
their purpose. 

•* Could even a 5icholar, for instance, as a rule, exhitnt a convindng 
argument that the works ascribed to the ancient authors were really 
written at such times and by such per;»)ns as is commonly supposed ? 
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(4) Now 1 am not suggesting tliat these facts ioc nut I'ho fact$ 
actual, and that the judgments wliich correspond to them iire 
not tm^ in a sense sfHEcient for their purpose. My con* than 
tention does not |end to making less of the facts, e. g. to • 

reducing them to mere ideas, but to making more of them, 
i, e. to showing that%s realities they cannot stop at the arbitrary 
point we have adopted. And, no doubt, it follows that the 
mind has had much to do with them already and must 
have much more to do with th|m as they proceed. As tliey 
stand, they are a selection out of reality for everyday use, 
carelessly handed down or ol)scrved, clipped, woin, their 
interconnection neglected. But they do well enougli as a 
standard for everyday truth, and our judgments, which wc 
take to ‘ correspond ’ with them, do well enough as everyday 
truth. 

But, even within this w'orld of what we conceive as C(»rrc- 
spondence to hard fact, we do acknowledge differences of 
truth, or, if this language is preferred, degrees of correspon¬ 
dence to fact, according to the furnishing of the mind. 

‘ Charles I died on the scaffold,' w'c commonly assume is in)t 
so true in the mouth of a cliild who has just learned it by 
heart as in the mouth of a schoollx>y who knows something 
of the history and significance of the seventeenth century. 

And in neituer's mouth is it so true as in that of a historical 


student to whom the seventeenth century is a familiar world 
and a living interest. It is not a thing w'hicli is true orrfalsu 
by touching or not touching.® From the first, it is an aj^precia- 
tion of elements in a system, and of their determination by 
the system, and is a matter of degree. Our ordinary estimate 
of«tnith fully admits this to be tiie case. 

We have been urging so far that the system of the judging 
mind is an element in truth, and also, in the last paragraj)!!. 


we ^me in sight of an inference affecting tlie actual things 
fit facts which are taken as the standard. • 

(5) 1 wiU pass to an instance which clinches both these in tUv full 

P”™”- 'simple' 

When we come to consider the knowledge of any leading facts arc 

btst(»ical authority on the period of Charles 1, we find two 


® See Aristotle, Metaph., 1072 b 21 xai vouf. 
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remarkable things. First, quite undoubtedly» and in all 
common usage, such a man’s judgment * Charles I died on 
the scaffold ’ is far truer than that of tbe child or the ^hoolboy 
or the ordinary conversationalist. This^shows how much 
depends on the mental system of the judging mind. 

Secondly, when at this level we begin td look for the single 
standard of fact which we are accustomed to rely on, it is 
not to be found.* At first sight, it Is absorbed into the great 
historian's knowledge. For qs, something picked out of that 
knowledge is the standard. Our ‘ facts * as we used to call 
them, now show as little bits or threads of reality, which we or 
others for us have selected out of the huge web of the world as 
known by such an authority as this. Of course the facts have 
not turned into any one’s mere mental system. But they seem 
essentially continuous with mental systems. We do not mean 
to deny that they—as much of them as is warranted on good 
authority—are real facts. \Vliat we are saying can only 
mean that he helps us to get at them. That is all very true ; 
but then, when we get at them tlurough his knowledge they 
are much developed from what they seemed when we were 
readily passing them from hand to hand among each other. 
Now we sec that even in their discovery they are not simple 
or independent. They depend for being discovered and 
warranted on an enormous c<instructivc work of criticism, 
starting from present exfwrience, and continued tlirough heaps 
and heaps of testimony and evidence all of which is instrxunental 
to that view of facts which will give the highest degree of 
coherence to the s\’stem so constructed.** Yes,but ‘ the facts *, 


t'uniparr with this the chtticulty which the layman often haa^ in 
uskini^ a ijiicstioii .such as a sclontilic man can answer. To the layman 
a iKiiiit api'K'ars simple an<l single which to the expert is full of disstinc* 
lions and rtvservation.s. 'Oie writer once procurwl a metcortdogical 
record of temi>erature with a view to its bearing on a stoppage in the 
buililmg trade. But he found, of coarse, differing i;eadings of several 
instruments under diffcrcjit comlitious, and could not tell,\withoaV 
further enquiry, which of the temperatures was important Ifor his 
pur{>ose. The simple ' fact' vanishes as you come nearer, as a headland 
breaks up into an intricate outline of planes and edges as you approach 
it, or if you try to read a [lOok with a microscope. 

* Cp. The Ihresuppositicms of Critical History; F. H. Bradley. I^urlteTf 
i«74. 
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it will be urged. All this is getting at ' the facts '; but the 
facts were th^e all the same, however hard to get at; and 
when got at, by whatev^ means, can be and are the standard 
of truth. Well; but we must consider the point that the lads 
are not to be found simple of themselves, as we incline to imagine 
in our everyday exc^hange of them. They are not and cannot 
possibly be the working standard of first-grade thought. You 
may copy them in your judgment, when the historian has 
found them out for you. But the working standard, whicii 
determines them, is not themsAves, but bis immense criticid 
construction. Accounts of eye-witnesses, e.g. are nothing but 
material; and, as a rule, very contradictory material. 

The facts, then, though bits of reality, are mediated to 
us by an immense mental construction, and are not really 
separable from this. They are not and cannot be, as simple 
and isolated, the first-hand standard ul truth. We may select 
certain results ajid make them up into a standard for a certain 
level of truth, e, g. one good enough for examination purposes, 
and that different for different examinations. But that is 
simply an artificial extract. 

That is one point. The facts, in history at any rate, are 
not simply there, so that they can act as a given standard, 
correspondence to which is truth. The primary working 
standard is critical system, or, what is tlic same tiling, 
scientific investigation.* 

(6) But then there is another thing. When we ge^ our The lull 
facts, our results, what we take to be real, it is something 
much beyond what we were wont to take as lads. It is 
commonplace that in the higher knowledge we are lK*y(md 
wi^t is commonly called fact.** We may say that our current 
counters were fact, but they were neither the whole fact, nor 
nothing but the fact. What is the 'full significance and 
implication of the death of Charles 1 ? And could we seriously 
say tl^at a judgment about it is true in which its full significance 
and ioililication is ignored, more especially as on the other 
hand the picturesque and immediate aspect of the event is 

* See, for an example of what is involved in a simple measurement, il it 
is to be prociae, Knowledge and Reality, pp. 330-1. 

* See e.g. BtWey's Logic, pp. 92-3. 
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certainly not atlirmed? The facts are not 'in the end' 
isolated and independent. There is a stage when they seem 
so, but you cannot arrest them at that stage. As <^)berence 
with a system is the standard by which we establish facts, 
so the part they play in a system of reahty, their influence 
and importance, which imply a furthert transformation, is 
the standard by which we judge their degree of reality, and 
therefore the degree of truthfulness of the judgments that 
alhrm them. Ultimately, t^ese two systems are one, tl« 
system of exi^erience, a critical system wliich is always trans¬ 
forming the facts, as we know them and rank them, towards 
a higher logical stability. 

Of course these remarks contain nothing that is new," But 
I hojie they clearly explain ray view about the relative places 
of correspondence and coherence in the meaning of truth, 
and about the alleged independence, both as regards mind, 
and as regards eacli other, of the tilings or facts of the real 
world. 

( olicr- 4* The standard of system or coherence is a standard 

cncc ilop applicable to discursive thought. It is the standard of truth, 

corre- ^ ^ which itself docs not pretend to be the perfect or all-inclusive 

spoil- experience.** 
uence* * 

A judgment is true, as I understand the term, when or in 
as far as its self-maintenance as a judgment is perfect. That 
is, in otlier words, when the whole system of the judgraents» 
which experience forces upon the mind wliich makes it, con¬ 
tains less contradiction in case of its aflirraation than in case 
of its denial. Such a judgment is ‘ true' because on the whole 
it cannot be denied—not, that is, till there is a change, other 
than its denial, in the body of exiierience. 

* The line of the di8ca!>sion is closely akin to that of Plato's discassioQ 
of truencss and reality, which agree in the character of logical stability. 
See Companion to Plato's Republic on 479 ff., 309 ff, 

** It is pcrliaps hardly necessary at this time of day to say thatS! have 
now in printiiple adopted Mr. Bradley's view of the relatian o^thoagbi 
to reality, with which the ideas of my early work. Knowledge and 
Reality, were more or less in conflict. 1 shall refer bdow to a rmrva* 
tion on this view wliich I still entertain, and which I think is consisteat 
with the attitude of this work. The point is merdy that there is more 
' analogy between the work of thought and solid and complete reality, 
than Mr. Bradley, treating thought as solely discursive, seemS to allow. 
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i. Stated in this way, which appears to me to be the right Coher- 
way, the doctrine that truth consists in the self-maintenance 
of judgments, which a^kin consists in their systematic coher- imck on 
ence, does not seem to me to fail quite in the way which has 
recently been imputed to it.* Judgment professes to express 
the nature of the so far as it can be uttered in a system 
of predicates and relations. It does not propose or suggest, 
so far as 1 can see, that the real is another system of predicates 
and relations, which that cons|ituted by judgment pretends 
to reproduce or to resemble. Therefore its failure is one and 
decisive, simply consisting in the fact that it is not, like the 
higher experience which wc suppose to be tlie sum and sub¬ 
stance of all Reality, solid and immediate as well as jwifettly 
individual and non-contiadictory. It does pi otto's to qualify 
Reality, to tell us about the natuie of Reality ; and in as far 
as it arranges content m a non-contradictory system it does 
so tell us and qualify Reality. It sets out the content of the 
real in a shape of sjiecial interconnection and empha.sis, tfie 
dehniteness and varied accentuation of which in the diverse 
worlds of knowledge constiiicted fioin different centres, 
obviously proffers a side of the whole without which the [>erfec t 
experience would in certain iesj>ects fall short of jx‘rfection. 

In the dissociation of the [)erfect e.\|>erience involved in 
hniteness, this side ap})ears alone '* 

But, so far as thought is discursive, it dws not jirofess 
to furnish any appearance of Reality hut its own, and*if it 
is said to be ‘ about ’ the ‘ other' of thought,® that involves 
no claim to represent the fuller exj>eiiencc m its own charactei. 

Reality is operative in truth. The nature of the latter's 
seR-maintenance as tested by the principle of coherence, non- 
ccHitradiction, or individuality, (all of .them expressions for 
the same character) leaves no doubt of that. But the claim 
to btiye Reality at work in it, subject to s}>ecial conditions, 
invedv^ no appl^al to correspondence, though correspondence 
in a ilmse must result.* And in my view the fallacy alvive 

* Joachim, Nature of Truth. 

* That I*, markedly dintmct m rharacter Vo Hide of experience »s 
ever ntally edone. 

* Joachim, pp 170-2. 

mat 




* See above, p. 267 
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signalised—a sort of post hoc ergo propter Aoc—Is involved 
in the assertion that ‘ current Logic, consciously or imcon* 
sciously employs the nature of tnithSs correspondie^ce, and 
if that notion is challenged throws the burden of justification 
on metaphysics 

The failure or limitation of the coherence theory of truth 
lies then, I urge, simply in the fact that judgment, to which 
it belongs, is an appearance of reality in relational form, doing 
its best to attain individu^ty in that form, which up to a 
certain point it achieves,^ but which, because it is relational 
and points endlessly beyond itself for completion, it can never 
thoroughly attain. But it possesses, as yft have suggested, 
merits of its own, clearness, si)ecial interconnection, emphasis, 
apart from which it is easy to divine that the ultimate Reality 
would lack an element. 

ii. Thus I suggest that the enquiry I am referring to leaves 
its own true track in emphasising the impossible demands 
of perfect coherence,® as an attribute or essential of perfect 
truth ; instead of adhering throughout to the position that 
the perfection of truth is not within its own character, but 
must lie in a reality different in kind. The importance of this 
point is that in this way an imaginary perfect type of truth 
and coherence is set up, by their ‘ approximation ’ to which 
actual truth and coherence are to be judged. The term 

* Joachim, pp. 119-ao. This suggestion .seems to me quite fata! to 
a wo!king logic. 

” I shall return to this question, in speaking of the reservation above 
altuded to. 

• Ibid., pp. 170-2. *A thecffy of truth as coherence, if it is to be 
adequate, must be an intelligible account of the ultimate c<^erence in 
whi^ the one significant whole is self-revealed ; and just before “ Lny 
I)artial experience ", e.g. human knowledge, is " true " more or less, 
according as it exhibits a character more or less approximating to the 
complete coherence ' (my italics). 1 suggest that the ' ultimate ’ or 
* complete coherence ' is not an iateUigible expresnon. Coherence is 
the substitnfcs, possible only in a system of predicateb and reUtions, fcf 
the immediate unity, transcending mediateness, which we are c%ii|yelled 
to ascribe to a perfect Reality. I repeat that the afiSmity of two 
exhibitions of a principle, or of two kindred principles, has nnthing to 
do with cmrespondence in tliis discussion, which means oocreqion- 
dence of a copy with the original by which it is to be judged. The 
application of it in other senses in this context invedves the fidfawy 
of post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
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approximation, I take it, involves the correspondence theory 
to which accordingly ^ this point the enquiry harks back. 

Thus w# lose the immanent stand^d, and with it the whole 
merit of the cohd'ence theory. But reality in all its forms 
and phs^es can dq^end and maintain itself according to the 
principle of non-contradiction. It never depends for its 
relative Ic^cal stability upon approximation or correspon¬ 
dence to anything ebe. 

iii. And further I suggest thkt it is a confusion to use the The 
ccMiception that even truth is not quite tnie to suggest a 
recurrence to a correspondence theory.* The meaning of not truth, 
this conception is very simple when we once have grasped 
the point that no experience short of jx'ifect reality is altogether 
itself. It is in that sense, tliat even the truest truth, such 
as the coherence theory of truth, is not quite true; that is 
to say its fullest completeness lies in something, a more perfect 
form of ex[)erience, which is beyond itself ; and we may call 
this, to emphasise the relation of transcendence, a truer 
truth. 

But it is not truth in the form of truth, and there can 
no question of truth in its own form possessing correspondence 
or approximation to its character. Truth stands on its own 
ground, as fulfilment under its own conditions of the nature 
of reality; and it can be tested as truth under these conditions 
and under no others, and therefore, as we have s€*en, by ^itself 
only and by nothing else in the universe. There is no meaning 
in the suggestion that ‘ the coherence-notion of truth on ih 
own admission can never rise above the level of knowledge 
which at the best attauis to the truth of correspondence ’. 

Yhe coherence-doctrine is a theory, and so far is only truth. 

But coherence does not further and doubly fall short not 
merely by being only truth, but by resting its claim to be 
tnitlf on imperfect conespondence. It rests its claim on the 

* p. 174. ‘ Since all human discursive knowledge remains 

“ about ’* an Other, any anfl every theory of the nature of truth 
mustitsdUtbe about " truth as its Other; i. e. the coherence'notion of 
trath on its own admission can never rise above the level of knowledge 
which at the best attains to the " truth " of correspondence. Assuming 
that the coherence-notion of truth is sound, no theory of truth as 
coherence can itself be completely true,' See. 
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working of reality within it, and not on any correspondence 
that may result from this ; and to get away an 3 rthing tmer 
you would have to pass beyond trum into anotheieform of 
reality. This may seem a needless subtlet]^; but it is impw- 
tant to avoid the implication that truth as such is something 
away and beyond, which the coherence-notion ought to corre¬ 
spond to, but does not quite succeed. If this is admitted we 
lose our immanent standard. 

5 . One reservation, it .seemskto me, must be made upon the 
doctrine that thought is essentially discursive and relational. 
It points only to an anticipation of the fuller experience, and 
as I am quite aware, not to an achievement of it. But it 
apixjars to me suggestive, and more than that, I cannot see 
my way out of it. 

It is nothing more than the recognition that the worlds 
we severally live in, with tlie spatial world of each of us, have 
been fundamentally transformed and reconstructed by thought 
working in and on |)erception and general experience. They 
arc now, as for example our spatial world with its full pro- 
jierties and qualities, w(trlds all different and peculiar, and 
yet solid and individual in an appreciable degree, possessing 
up to a point existence and quality in one. 'fhe interest is, 
that if this is so—and I cannot open my eyes without finding 
it s(»—we have created for ourselves by thought originally 
discursive, a new immediacy, a new ‘ given a new basis 
of feeling and object-matter of simple apprehension. Nothing 
is more various, more relative, more progressive and personal, 
than the so-called simple apprehension of objects which we 
roughly postulate to lie the same. For if w'e are to admit 
s\ich a thing as ‘ simple apprehension we must take it**as 
purely relative. Its object is a phase of our experience and 
not a stratum of it.* Our worlds are all different, and yet all 
apparently solid, and clothed in inseparable contents, 
nevertheless are of our own discrimination and attri(mtion*. 
And these are not as a rule taken as predicates. Th^ are 
taken as belongings of the quasi-subjects or rather quasi- 
substantive objects, although we can separate any of these 
contents and make them into predicates. The objects of our 

• See below, chap, x, pasnm. 
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world, which are thus admitted as concrete subjects, arc of 
course affirmed in the general judgment which sustains the 
eyerydajr reality ^hiclt we accept. But they are as I said 
just now not nattgully subjects in the sense of dividing them¬ 
selves according to an S P relation. The judgment which 
affirms them take# must naturally an imjiersonal or existen¬ 
tial form. 

When treated as subjects, they are not naturally taken 
as subjects of their nearest haj;>itual predicates. These have 
qualified and clothed them, and are presupposed, not ex¬ 
plicitly affirmed, in judgment. It is only in textbooks of 
Logic that we say ‘ Man has two legs * The grass is green ’ 
and the like. All this belongs in usage to the solid starting- 
point, not to an S P judgment proper. But these startiiig- 
ix)ints, though relatively given, are really artificial, and in 
some degree different for every mind. 

These relative data or quasi-individuals are indeed the 
so-called subjects which were to count as a |jlurality of things 
But the interesting point about them is their relativity. 
Thought has made them, and as may be seen in any criticism 
of their solidity, can unmake them. And to speak mure 
obviously and without reference to abstruse speculation, we 
can see that it is always remaking them. 

lliis is ail I desired to point out; that a quasi-real world, 
apparently solid and individual, is always being deposited as 
part of the work of thought. I draw no general conchision 
but this, that thought which can thus deposit an apparent 
solid individual, is not so far removed from the nature of the 
fuller experience as an exclusive study of tlie discursive S P 
judgment tends to make us suppose. This was the side of 
thought which e. g. to Green seemed characteristic and im¬ 
portant.** I do not in the least care to enter into a verbal 
coatiroversy whether it is more prof^ly called thinking or 
«omething else* But that our discursive judgment itself is 
alwi^ building up a world which its operation then presup¬ 
poses—the world in which each of us lives, and takes it as 
actual—this I do think is an important part of its character 
and a atiikuig analogy between it and ultimate reality. 

* P* ^77 above. *• c.g- Works, iii. J44-5* 
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j>oes 6. One word more. Tliis quasi-real world of our own 
^*^****tlu» always passing at its edges into the discursive 

S F process of science and synthetic fudgment. An^ on this 
plastk** ground it may be objected to our view of coherence and ctn- 
respondence; * But here you have a real and immediate 
world, actual in your experience, and your s^thetic judgments 
are about it. Does not this mean that your truth is corre¬ 
spondence—the right representation of your relativdy real 
and solid world ? ' And I answer, ‘ emphatically, no.* For 
our ' given ’ solid inunediate arid real world, in which all these 
characters are merely apparent, is absolutely plastic,• as in all 
immediate judgment and every object of simple apprehension. 
It is just as likely that it may have to jield to Science or 
Speculation as that they may have to yield to it. Notliing in 
the whole field is a fixture to wliich all other elements have to 
corresiKind. Nothing is certain except the necessity that the 
whole should be coherent, 

* Thi.s IS nut jtlasticity of ultimate Reality, but may |>erhaps have 
been mistaken for it. 



CHAPTER X 


The Relati^ of Mental States to Judgment 
AND TO Reality 

It seems desirable, for the reason stated in the Preface, Tiie 
to conclude with a brief discussion of the sense in which, if 
at all, mental states enter into judgment and into the real question, 
world. 

By mental states or facts in this connection 1 mean such 
as are taken to be concerned with judgment, and not volitions 
or emotions, unless of course these happen to bo tlie content 
of judgment. 

I. The view of the relation of mental states to Judgment • Doctrine 
wliicli has been adhered to in the present work consists of two j 
principal considerations, ^ work. 

First, a, that no mental states in a human consciousness arc 
mere mental states, but all contain matter that has been and 
may be signiticant; but secondly, /i, therefore, that the differ¬ 
ence between mental states and ideas with a meaning lies in 
the ' use' of the former. 

a. In the first place, then, all sensational or perceptual con- 
tents, at least in a human consciousness, bear the steynp of signift. 
some symbolic relations and hold their place in the systematic ami 
judgment which amnns our world. Tliere arc no ideas which may be- 
are not directly or indirectly affirmed of reality, and therefore f 
atjfortiori none which are not symbolic or significant. mind. 

In taking this view from the begianing,’* I was strongly 
influenced by a fact almost too elementary to mention, but 

on^which I am glad, nevertheless, to see plainly referred to in 

• 

• XHe view was suggested to me, of course, by Mr. Bradtey's Principles 

of But he U absolutely without responsibility for my account 

or defence oi it. I ought perhaps to refer to his footnote in Mind, N. S.* 

6o. 445-6, which indicates that he has intentionally modified the ex- 

<d his views on ideas rince his Logic was written. 

* $ae voL i, p. 69 ff., and Knowledge and Reality, p. 142 fi., on ideas 
in fieflon. 
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a very valuable recent argument.* It is the fact that Iot a 
human consciousness at all ev^ts, there is, in ^ main, no 
storehouse of mere unapplied psychical material, no s^nsatioiis 
which are unattached subjective states^ jiothing psychical 
which is not stamped and figured within its own sensuous 
Ixiing by divisions, relations, intensities, %11 relative to its 
meaning as signifying some object of thotight. There is in 
the main nothing psychical analogous to a painter's colours 
on the palette, before he uses them to represent objects. It is 
a question for psychology whether sensational states can ever 
esca]>e the despotism of significance, and be a something in 
the mind which belongs to and suggests nothing more than 
itself.'* I believe that if they could l>e proved to do so, it 
would be little more than a curifisity of researdi. These 
would be, so to sj.>cak, immediate, or mere mental states. 
l)ccause they had not attained objective determination; 
1 ) *cause they were, crudely streaking, bcloic objective appre- 
luMisioii and nearer to what we might conjecture of some non¬ 
human consciousness, in which, hoWver, lacking the contrast 
t«) the objective, thej' could not be distinctively ‘ subjective ’. 
But it follow's from the point of view w'e are now drawing out 
that the existence of immediacy, of mental states or j)sychical 
facts, does not depend on the reality of such limiting cases '. 
Immediacy is a character that may be assumed by any 
mental complex or object, however logically articulate or 
external and indei>cndent of mind it may apjjear under certain 
conditions. And no complex or object is altogether beyond 
it. Every one has its immediate mental asj>ect. Thus, on 
the one hand, there is no mental state to l>e ap{>lied in judg- 

* Picifrsi«ot Stout m Mim). January 1911. 'Ihe {>reHi*nt chapter bAit 

influenced by this \ery \aluablc article Only, if 1 understand it 
right. It sa^i> that the sennationai nuances arc part of an immediate 
'<tratuin, tieyond uhich is the meaning to which thought is directed 
through them. Thus >ou get—so it seems to me—a^iualism, which I 
wish to deny, between the shajied and nuanced sensation, and the^ject. 

As 1 have asserted to be exceptionally the case, 1, p. 71^ 1 

suppose it may be possible to have a sen&aticm without taking it as 
meaning anything but just itself. I do not believe it is a cemmoit 
experience, even, say, with pain or emotion ; see below, p. 300, and 
Hoeml 4 in Mind, 6i, pp. 75-6. 

* See the other alternative specified, t. 71, above. 
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ment, winch is not already organised as part of a significant 
atructore^ ui object of thought, to tlie nature of which, as we 
sow, its^at^al sensuotls detail and constitution is subdued. 

■ Chi the other han^.^lUiere is nothing in this to prevent it from 
becoming completely and emphatically, what it alwa>’s and 
necessarily is in s%me degree, a part of our psychical l>eing. 
a particular mental state or occurrence, one with us in feeling 
and active in the total life of our mind. And as we are con¬ 
vinced that there is nothing or^almost nothing absolutely and 
tinaUyimmediate or wholly belowmediation and determination, 
and yet immediacy is certainly a large element in the mind, 
it follovv'S that this, viz. psychical immediacy as one side of all 
ideas whatever, not only may lx; but must lie a fact. Imme¬ 
diacy is not a stratum of our consciousness, but a i>hase which 
all or any of its objects participate in and may totally pass 
into. No doubt, what is an object of thought cannot in so iar 
be an immediate state of ourself, and vice versa. But it is 
alwaj^ in some degree both, and there is nothing in its Ixiing 
an object of thought ever so determinate and elalxiratc to 
]>revent its falling back into an almost comiilete immediacy, 
in which case it carries within it the full detail of the content 
which it possessed as an object of thought. When wc feel 
ourselves most at one with art or nature w'e are also furthest 
from being deprived of the qualities and distinctions of the 
content; rather we then live in them with the most sensitive 
completeness. It is the objective relation—the externality of 
the cognised object—which is then in abeyance so far as 
immediacy is complete. I'lie content has really l>eu>mc all 
but a subjective state. 

in a word, immediacy, or jisychical existence, t»r being as 
a mental state, is a condition into wliich the whole mental 
content may pass, and into which it is capable of passing as 
a w^le, the marks of thought and the staniji of objective 
•elations being fn no way obliterated by the transition. This 
is th/'old contention that sensation is full of the * work of 
thought *, as e.g. notably in the perception of distance, wliich 
is demonstrably not given in the peculiar sensation of the optic 
nerve, and yet is seen in a way prima facte indistu^uishable 
hnom any visiial sei^e-perception. We cannot separate 
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sensation from thought, and it is not sensation ot&y that 
can become immediate. Immediacy, as was said above. Is 
a phase and not a stratum of our Experience, an^ mental 
states, and existence as a mental occurrapee, are the same 
thing as immediacy. 

/i. Secondly then; it follows from thi# consideration that 
for practical purposes the difference between mental states, «r 
particular existent mental contents or occurrence, and ideas 
with a meaning or universal tl^ughts of real objects (universal, 
because all real objects are universal, as persistent elements 
of reality) lies in the ‘ use ‘ of the former. I will put what I 
mean as frankly as I know how, to assist, if possible, both 
readers and critics rather than to guard myself. There is, we 
have agreed, no great storehouse or constant new production 
of psychical states or psycliical material such as to be primarily 
subjective, non-significant, mental existences or occurrences, 
waiting for objectification through a sort of christening and 
name-imposing process.* But, all the same, we proceed in 
judgment as if there were. Our world of known objects, of 
apprehension, sensation, perception, contains within it a mass 
of psycliical stuff ; and the fact that, as we have said, all this 
is stamped and appropriated ah initio does not in the least 
interfere with our treating it as a storehouse of such stuffs 
and using or appropriating it over again, and modified, in 
every new psychical production. I hear a noise in the room 
overhead. It is perfectly significant and I know exactly what 
it is; it is the patent roller-broom. But the fact that it is 
thus appropriated in judgment does not in the least prevent 
me from using it to think of a cab coming to the door. 'A cab 
sounds just like that,* and this change of application of (its 
content necessarily implies the recognition in it of an immediate 
or existential side, a treatment of it as something which an 
occurrence in my mind and can be used to qualify a subject 
quite other than that which it qualified befofe. In this use 
its previous structure and nuance are partly di^egardS^ and 
partly modified. 

Is this term * use * a mere word ? Can we not get nearer the 
fact wliich it indicates ? 


* Cp. explanation, Introd., p. 17 note. 
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. lir. Hoentl^ * has warned psychologists against the idea that 
complex of word-meaning is formed by mere ^sodaticni* 
I we may generalise his remark, and say that mere 

assodawn is not^ough to develop meaning. It is different 
to think first of one thing and then of another, and to treat 
the one as a qualification or character of the other. No doubt 
this is true. But we have surely learned of late that every 
association is at Ibottom a pure connection of judgment, and 
where judgment affirms a c}iar|cter of a subject you certainly 
have meaning. This seems to give us the distinction we want, 
A content is ' used ’ when, in judgment, it qualifies a real 
world ; when its nature, carrying us beyond its mental exis¬ 
tence, makes us attend not to the latter, but to a quasi-inde¬ 
pendent subject, ultimately a condition under \%’hich that 
nature is true of reality. It is the work of thought as opposed 
to feeling; of what we know to what we are ; if only we 
remember that thought adds no element to feeling, but merely 
re-organises its matter. 

Tlius we use oiu* stores and our fresh production of psychical 
stuff, in their original and acquired content,'* or any part of 
it, to qualify subjects independent of those whose stamp and 
figure it bears ab initio within itself. And this is possible 
because it is after all in one asp>ect and more or less completely 
a psychical existent, and as such is not tied down to any 
significant structure, although primarily appropriated by one 
or another. • 


And itshould be observed as a general principle of judgment 
that subject qualifies predicate no less than predicate subject; 
for the judgment is a brief expression of llie same unity 
wMch is more fully uttered in inference, where premisses 
qualify conclusion just as conclusion qualifies premisses. This 


explains how a psychical content may appear to become more 
in n|paning than it was as a content, when it is synthesised 
with a relativelV ^ self-existent subject. * 

^ i^oAt 61, p, y 6 . 

* See VKd. i, p. 69, note, with reference to Professor Stout's paper in 
Aiiatoteiiaa Proceectogs, 1903. 

* See Appendix to ii, chap, i, p. 41 note*’, and vdl, i, p. 69. Cp. 
previoiw note. 

* Ho subject is more than relatively seU-cxistcnt. On the 
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The term ' use * in short, implies the distinction between the 
existence and the content of a mental state. When we take 
a character out of one complex and aj^ly it to qualif^i^anotl^ 
we may be said to * use ' it. It is a case of the law of thou§^t 
by which the nature of an existent carries us beyond it. 
In being ‘ used * it becomes part of the clothing, so to 
speak, of a determinate subject in the world which judgm^t 
sustains ; and in becoming this it is penetrated by new 
relations, and takes on a nevj^ stamp and new articulations 
in response to the nature of the subject which stands 
ready to receive it. ' The coat is rough,* ‘ The road is 
rough,’ ‘ The sea is rough,’ ‘ The man is rough.’ In each 
of these predications the common content which has l>econie 
one with the w'ord—say ‘ unevenness ’—^has taken on from its 
subject a special nuance and articulation. But what is one 
with the content is itself a variable amount, and is affected 
by usage and by the nuances and articulations which it is 
in the habit of taking on. The psychical existent or immediate 
is not a part of our mental formation but a phase of it. 
What is acquired enters into it as much as what is given, if 
indeed there is any sense in speaking of the given when it is 
impossible, finally and in principle, to draw a line between 
the given and the acquired. Any content of apprehension or 
cojnprehension may become a state of our mind. 

The result of our discussion amounts to this. 

AM mental states are phases into which t>ur objectiv'e 
apprehension under certain conditions may fall. All our 
objective apprehension is sometlung which is capable of taking 
the shape of a mental state, i.e. of l>ecoming immediate. I may 
add as to the former point that none of the cases cominoAly 
alleged as cases admittedly of mental states or states of the 
self, c. g. the ex])erience of pain and pleasure, are wholly free 
from objective reference. A great part of the horror ofvpain 
depends ujkin tliis; that something seems {b be devouring 
you, or growing within jou, or crushing you, or piercin^Nyou^ 
or tearing you. The mental state in virtue of its contcait passes 

fresh detenmnatifjns acquired by a content in use see Ftofeaser StoUtji 
Ar. Proc., 1903. And on the scli-transcendencc of the eadstest, 
Hoeml^, P* 75 > >^'ho hods a difficulty in it. 
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affirmation, as affirmation in virtue of its existence passes 
over into the mental state. You cmmot find a kind of ex- 
paienceivhich is necessdHly amental state and no more; nor can 
yaa find one which necessarily involves an apprehended object 
and no less. It is a fundamental error of principle to look for 
eitho*. Immediacjfis a phase and not a stratum of experience. 

2. Having thus discussed the relation of states of the self The Real 
to judgment, it remains to draw the consequences of this ^rrivetint 
relation in its bearing on the r|al world—to take a test case, by sub- 
though not the most important case, on physical reality. traction. 

The full detail of such a discussion as Mr. Prichard has 
recently devoted to Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, goes beyond 
the purpose of a treatise on systematic Logic. I am only 
anxious to explain the attitude to tha ideal construction of 
reality which underlies the present work, and for that }>uri>ose 
I shall refer to some of Mr, Prichard’s arguments. 

I place in the forefront of my observations a [)rinciple, 
which I take to be fundamental, and to which I have already 
more than once referred. The significance of judgment and 
knowledge as of experience in all its forms lies always on 
ahead, and not behind ; that is to say, in attempting to discern 
the real reality which justifies any exjierience you must 
go forward from it to the more concrete and more complete, 
and not retire upon something from which an element has l)een 
withdrawn. Tliis is the well-known |>rinciple that the truth is 
the whole : the same is true of the reality ; and it is id ap¬ 
proximation to the whole, and not by disrupti(»n of the 
cMTganism of experience into two opjwsing sides, that truth and 
reality corroborate one another. So far as the Realist inove- 
mdht of to-day is a reaction towards naive r(;alism, it is a 
contradiction of this fundamental principle—an outcome of 
theoretical timidity and pessimism, which prefers in a difficult 
situation to seek safety in retrogression rather than success 
Ih advance. For the moment, I believe that thft character 
is U|l|^C311K)St in it. But it must be, of course, at this time 
of day, naive realism with a difference ; and I hope to in¬ 
dicate in pa^ng that of necessity it carries elements within 
it which point to a real philosophical reform. 

I w31 briefly observe on three points in which current 
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theory seems to affect the notion of apjvehen^n and 
comprehension by the mind in rdation to re^ty. 

I understand it to be maintained: 

a. That external objects, spatial and physical objects, are 
not in any sense or degree states of the mind; for in the 0rst 
place, there is no need that they should be so in order to be 
knovm ; and in the second place, if they were so, they could 
ex hypothesi not be known as apart from the knowing self; 
and it is an axiom that theyiare so known. And as a sub* 
contention to remove the apparent contradiction of the main 
doctrine, it is urged that knowledge is an activity sui generis 
and cannot be explained. 

l3. It would follow that the present writer is wrong in 
attaching considerable value to subjective idealism as a 
propaedeutic “ and a partial truth. 

y. It is dangerous to say that judgment sustains the world,** 
and untrue to say that we relate Predicate to Subject; that 
inference is a pr(x;ess of ideal construction, or that we ideally 
construct reality. 

In my view, all these opinions depend on the one central 
fallacy jwinted out above, that to find the reality independent 
of experience you must have recourse to a reality apart from 
experience. 

a. We have seen that all judgment and its elements, not 
to mention sensation and feeling, are in certain aspects always, 
and^n certain phases completely, states of the self. 

(i) But it is urged that the objects thus known or the 
experiences thus experienced are not dependent for their 
qualities, for elements of their real being, upon judgment, 
sensation, and feeling ; and therefore, though all these involve 
mental states,yet the objects known or the phases experienced 
in them have none of their reality in these states. 

T note at starting the extraordinary conteij,tion whidl this 
view' makes necessary, that colours, sounds, smells, tast^, and 
sensations of touch are not qualities of things ; * anoVith 
this, the attempt to show' that because we know space to have 

* Essentuds, p. ao. ^ Cam!, Rroc. Mt, Academy, vol. t, 

p. 106. c Prichard, 

* Prich.ard, 86-7. To be on all fours uith the other Cases it ehqiild 
Im* what you feel in sensations of touch. 
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tluree dimaisions, though we can never see it so, therefore we 
know space as it is independent of perception. This latter 
argument precisely LUulirates the tendency which I call going 
backward instead»of forward to look for reality. To know 
what space is involves perceptions of more than one kind, not 
merely visual, and? on the top of that, inference, i.e. a mode 
of conception which resolves the contradictions of perception. 

And because the knowledge of the nature of space involves 
the work of a percipient plu.^ that of an intelligence, i.e. 
because the apprehended nature of space is a reconciled 
perception, going beyond the possibilities of actual per¬ 
ception into the realm of thought, we are told that the 
properties of Space do not involve a percipient at all.* The 
fact is that they imply an intelligent percipient (if this needs 
to be formulated as though a iiercipient could be not 
intelligent); and that, just as the contradictions of j^rception 
have forced us to go beyond perception to something not 
presented ip any actual perception, so the further employ¬ 
ment of intelligence, in removing the contradictions of its 
primary constructions, may force us to assume as reality 
something which excludes the ultimate reality of any space 
at all. You can only correct a perception by going forward 
in the positive process of removing contradictions. You 
destroy all positive reality if you attempt to go back by simple 
subtraction to a point anterior to perception and say that the 
the real is, what it is when perception is withdrawn—a*pre¬ 
dicate in this case involving, though not wholly given in, percep¬ 
tion. We see here the abstractions to which we are driven 
if we refuse to look for the self-existent reality in the inclusive 
whble which the effort to think things completely forces us 
to assume. If we turn back in search of independence gained 
by omission, we cannot avoid committing arbitrary acts of 
abstiaction like the forgoing at every step, t, 

• (2I Now we ^an see the explanation of the doctrine which Trutli in 
we firid ascribed to a mere assumption.^ It is held, we are can”nj 
told, that the mind can only apprehend what belongs to its appre- ^ 
own bring, and that this is a gratuitous assumption. It is, . 
ii taken in one sense, a false assumption, but it is, as against 

* Prichard, p. pi, *» Pricliard, p. 118. 
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the opposite error, not at all gratuitous. It starts from the 
obvious fact, now coming to be admitted evoi by realists,* 
that the object apprehended, say, id sense-perceptw or in 
thought, forms an integral part of our mental^Hle and emotions, 
contributes influence to it, and derives predicates fixnn it. 
But so long as this obvious fact is denied'by a reali^ which 
so far remains naive (owing as I must believe to a very simple 
and popular fallacy which I will point out directly), ajq^ 
philosophy which respects the |acts while bluffed into accep^l^ 
this denial, must necessarily say that the objects of appre^l 
hension are simply psychical states and nothing more. Sub¬ 
jective Idealism is the nemesis of realism. ^Vhat is wranted 
is to go forward, amending and expanding the exi>erience 
which progressively approximates to giving us things as they 
are, under the full conditions which enable them to be what 
they are. The reality thus attained altogether transcends at 
once our particular mental states and the thin abstractions 
w'hich form the realist’s actual world. We need nq assumption 
that the mind can only apprehend what belongs to its own 
being. We need only to recognise the obvious fact that what 
it ajjprchends at least participates in its own nature, a fact 
which the realist Ls forced to admit, both by the degree in 
which be truncates reality when he withdi'aws from it what 
he believes to belong to the mind ; ^ and by the degree in 
which the remainder which he is forced to leave to it still 
distfiictly exhibits a living logical nature far transcending 
what can be ascribed to a phj^ical object as physical. 
Thus, he tells us, ‘ gold ’ is by itself and apart from mind 
* a connection of universals ’—i.e. it obeys the law of the self¬ 
transcendence of finite experience and embodies in itselt! a 
complex of conations.® And if w'e refuse to recc^ise this fact 

* Who, so far as they admit it, are no longer naive realists. ^ 

'* Pricharc^. pp. i c ^ 

* (Prichard, pp. 242-4). We shall see, too, below that inferential 

connt^tion is to be a character of external reality pet se. it 

is so, it is nonsense to speak of merely discovering cotmectioaa. You 
can only discover ccmjunctions of fact. Necessary connectidna must 
be inferretl by intelligence, unless they infer themselves. I «n per¬ 
fectly certain that the present so-called reali^, which does not yet 
Ainderstand whether it is nal%’e or not, wiU have to hark bacli; tO an 
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in .our theory of the reality beyond our particular mind, it 
^inust compel us falsely to concentrate the real into mere states 
ol the fi^te centres theioselves. 

(3) I note the sfme retrogressive impulse in the idea that What cx- 
explaining a thing means explaining it away, i. e. deriving it 

hopi what is not itsilf.* To explain a thing, surely, is to think vix. com- 
it in terms of the whole. A good explanation makes more, thiaLng. 

leas» of what it explains. It draws the outline of its full 
^^viduaht3^«rjwhich only its relation to the whole can exhibit 
;*Hi2id calls attention to the law of its being. Even an aesthetic 
product can be enhanced in value by good explanation. But 
I fuUy agree that it is impossible to have a theory of cogni* 
tion, if that means a theory of cognition apart from a theory 
of reality, because to omit either is to omit what is essential 
to the full individuality of the other. 

(4) And now we come to the supposed axiom of indei^endent Fallacy 
reality, and what I take to be the fallacy on which it rests. 

‘ Knowledge unconditionally presupposes that the reality dent of 
known exists independently of the knowledge of it, and that 
we know it as it exists in this independence.’ ** If we construe 
’ independence ' as = ' being apart from ’ I am quite sure that 
this statement is false. Knowledge has no such presupposi¬ 
tion. We have no such conviction. Tlie presupposition of 
knowledge, and our conviction, may be stated ® in the first 
place briefly: ‘ So far as we know tilings, we know them as 
they are ; ’ and then more precisely, ‘ Knowledge presup|K>seb 
that the system of judgments in which it consists can maintain 
' itself against any contradiction, and that the reality known is 
unmodified by knowledge except .in the direction of being 
re^g^a]ed as more completely itself.' Thus the axiom as first 
stated rests on a plain fallacy a diclo secundum quid ad dictum 
simplicUer, The nature of reahty is not differentially dej^en- 

^trafeous forin of. Hegel's extreme doctrine, that every J thing' is a 
and a syllogism. 

* ntichard, p. 124. 

^ JEhichard, p. 118. ' Independent' seems to^' apart from p. 119. 

* of opinion about the statement oi essential functions of 
knowledge k not at idl a surpri^g thing. The functions are relative 
to the whole, and oar view of them depends on our view of it. Cp. 
vi^ ZZ9. 
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dent on knowledge ; but it is a fallacy to go from that to the 
statement, 'Reality is what it is apart from knowledge,' unless, 
as seems to be partly the case,* you ait: relying on tbc^contrast 
between knowledge and other forms of ^xpcuienoe. It is 
a plain fallacy to say that because the difference betwe^ 
a, b, and c is not due to x, therefore a, b,*aiid c can be what 
they are if x is withdrawn. 

And it does not suffice to suggest that to the special nature 
of any reality may be annexed the additional characteristic 
of being known.'* The point is that the nature common to 
every reality—say, for instance, the admitted fact that it is 
a connection of universals,® involves its sharing the life and 
characteristics of experience. If it is argued that you must go 
to the special nature of every reality to determine whether 
or no it is dependent on mind (or, to put it more truly, and 
in a way that avoids subjective idealism, ‘ whether it partici¬ 
pates in the life of experience’), the answer is that that question 
lias long been considered and the result is not doubtful. 
The admission that the secondary qualities have special 
natures dejjendent upon mind is enough by itself to break 
down the principle that qualities of things must be inde- 
l>cndent of perception.And if independence breaks down 
here, it cannot lx? maintained with aiipreliension and with 
knowledge. The nature of reals is fatal to the axiom that 
we know things as they arc apart from cognition. The essence 
of tkis axiom is to look for reality in abstraction and isolation; 
rightly to accept the thing-in-itself as being what we know it 
to be ; but without a shadow of justification or probability to 
iissuinc that the being of the thing in itself is com|>atiblc 
with isolation instead of demanding as a condition of its es^t- 
cnce the full context and interconnection of experiential life. 

(5) This inclination is natural, because it promises to 

* Prichard, p. 118. Of course we do not say that, knowledge^is the 
only form iu which Keahty can appear, nor the m^t adequate. Biet 
we do say that reality is inseparable from experience, and that is^ough 
to negative the contention that it is what it is apart from mfand^ The 
only plausible case of being apart from knowledge is that in ujldcb, lilce 

it is plainly not apart from mind, but another kind Of exp aricnoo 
takes the place of knowledge. 

* Prichard, p, n6. See above; p. 504. ^ 

** Pricliard, p. uo S., ci». 30 il. * 
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coini]icm<s«]se a simple ultinute real, ensuring facility of 
treatment and finality in apprehension^ But the anticipation 
oi fadlily and finality ii»contact with the real is, I am certain, 
fundamentally vk^ous, and any theory udiich is guided by 
it shUKb ipso fa^ seli^condemned. We have noted the 
inveduntary recognition of this truth by the modern realist.* 
But as recognised under his dualistic assumption it becomes 
false. It tends to ascribe a psychical character to things 
apart from the mind. But what we want, and what an un¬ 
distorted view of the presupposition of knowledge affords us, 
is not a psychical character of things apart from the mind, 
but a logical character of reality as revealed through the mind 
—self-revelation being essential and inherent in the real, 
whose nature apart from it is self-contradictory. 

(6) And in the proposition that the real is for knowledge 
the same that it is apart from knowledge 1 note an old elemen¬ 
tary difficulty which seems to me insujjerablc. How can you 
separate the cognitive a])prehension of an object from the 
operation of the organ of sense upon it ? Grant, for the sake 
of ajTgument, that if, per impossihile^ you could compare a 
mind’s cognitive consciousness of a perceived object with 
the full report of the living and healthy organ of sense directed 
ujjon it but minus consciousness, you would find that the 
bare addition of cognitive consciousness had not falsified 
the report, and therefore that the cognition had in no way 
modified the apprehension of the full object; the* full 
object being the object of ixjrception plus the modification 
effected in its ph5fsical o})eration by the organ of sense. 
Thm (omitting ex hypothesi the fact that in the absence of 
consciousness apprehension would not have taken place at 
all) under the impossible condition which I have granted you 
would be entitled to say that the intervention of cognitive 
cons^usness left the object—the full object—precisely as it 
would be apart*!rom such intervention.** • 

* IRiroiessar Afexander’s contention, c. g. Ar. Proc., 1908-9, that what 
are coiQfBOoiy called psychical object arc physical, cannot be carried 
tiuottgb wititemt a mpprockement between what are commonly called 
lihyai^ objects and the psydiical. 'fhe comment of the text seems 
to me to aj^dy to his view. 

* I omit tor Urn sake of argument such matters as the intluence of 
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But this, I take it, is not by any means the case which :i^ 
in question when we are told that the object ot knowle<%e 
is tor knowledge the same that it is apart from knowl^l^,, Xn 
this doctrine I presume we are comparing«.the object as per* 
ceived through the organ of sense plus cognitive consciousness 
with the same as it is when withdrawii; not merely from 
the operation of cognitive consciousness, but from that of the 
organ of sense as well. But that the object should be the 
same under these two conditions, of being known after trails* 
mission through a sense-organ, and of neither being known 
nor transmitted through a sense-organ, is surely a physical 
impossibility. A physical object cannot be the same when a 
complex physical condition is superadded to it and when 
that condition is withdrawn. And the superadding of this 
complex physical condition is in every case inseparable from 
the apprehension of the object; therefore it cannot conceivably 
be the same when apprehended and apart from apprehension.* 

For us this has no difficulty. We do not doubt that the 
thing really is as it is apprehended, because its reality for 
us is its full self-maintenance under the completed conditions 
of experience. But it seems to me absolutely fatal to the 
axiom of knowledge which was criticbed above. You may 
throw overboard, as appeared to be practically done by the 
view in question, the secondary qualities,** but you cannot in 
the full sense of the axiom secure even the primaries. And 
1 must insist that with the abandonment of the secondary 
qualities the axiom is absolutely surrendered. If the real 
world a^xirt from knowledge has no secondary qualities, it 
has hardly anytlung of what we care for. It b not recognisable 
as our world at all. r, 

It may be argued tliat the nerv'ous dbturbance, or whatever 
the result of the sense organ’s operation may be, b hot the 

ap^tcrception^ and allow the hypothesis that cognition should br&g jD|^ 
modifying influences with it to the report of the organ of sense. 

*. Note that in one place the theory we are discussing znaJeea ,tJlft«real 
qualities of a thing exist independently not merely of knowledge but Of 
perception and sentience (p. 86). Thus sentience cannot be appes^tod 
to as presenting the complete physical object as it is apart tnm 
knowledge. The real must be apart from sentience no leas than 
from knowledge. But cp. 306 sup. and red. * Pricliard,- fk» 661.. 
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object of perception, and we are never so much as aware of it. 
T^t is a vfxy good argument against saying that what we 
perceive are neural trtmors and nothing more. But it is 
wholly irrelevant to the point that a vibrating violin-string is 
ncvt smiorous in the absence of a hearing ear, and a candle 
is not a source of l%fht in the absence of a seeing eye. These 
are simple physical facts ; and they suffice to overthrow the 
doctrine that objects are the same for cognitive apprehension 
that they are apart from it.* ^ 

In conclusion, then, the true axiom of knowledge is that vre 
can know things as they really are. And that means, that 
we know them in theirfull self-maintenance. There is no axiom 
that warrants us in arguing directly from the reality of full 
experience to the reality of abstraction, and if we adopt this 
iwocedure we must do it on the special ground that what w’e 
exclude is ad hoc irrelevant, a contention which always leaves 
us exposed to some degree of risk. 

And as to mental states, our conclusion so far Ls certainly 
not that the reality which we know either must or docs 
consist solely of the mental states of particular minds. But, 
we urge, this proposition is false only because it would identify 
the real with a particular phase or character of mental being, 
and with that, moreover, as it is in each mind taken apart. 
Our conclusion is, therefore, that the stuff of our mental states 
does really and truly characterise and belong to external 
objects, although, as characterising such objects, it cea^ies to 
be a mere mental state. It follows that the nature of external 
objects is continuous with that of the stuff of mind, and is 
physical, i.e. has variations relative to those of other objects, 
ass well as psychical. Physical or spatial objects arc just as 
we know them, and truly have the tharacters which our 
knowledge (so far as it is knowledge, i. e.so far as it is consistent 

• * IWeSBOT Stoat's doctrine as stated in Mind, 77. seems to 

me not to be open to this objection, because, while holding that in 
preoilDta.tioa we have a glimpse of matter as it really is, yet in answer 
to the ^nrthor question, ' What matter ? ' he replies, as 1 understand, 
' tlih matter of our body, and of other things only as affecting that,’ 
not, as I read him, the matter of other things in so far as they do not 
afte^ tliat of our body. I should not have thought that in this latter 
point ifr. Moore would agree with him, as implied on p. 9. 
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with itseH and with experience) attributes to thm. The sluil 
of mental states, therefore, enters into them, and fboa^ the 
stuff of each particular mind is only sS^ery small coii|ributioa 
to the real world, yet it is a contribution,oand is capable, hi 
principle, of furnishing some element which no other particular 
mind supplies. * 

Objects then are only not mental states of particular hiiinds 
first l)ecause they are not states of mind, but interdependent 
with minds and characterised by the stuff which is also 
experienced in states of mind; and secondly because if 
they were states of mind it would not be the states of 
any particular mind but the states of all minds. It 
follows that the destruction of a single mind with ite states 
neither destroys the objects apprehended by it, nor again 
makes no difference to their existence. It diminishes, in 
principle, their amount of reality, and presumably moreover, 
in doing so, deprives them of some character which no other 
mind sustains in them, and the loss of which therefore is a 
genuine loss of being to the object. So far mental states of 
particular minds arc the material of objective reality, not 
merely as themselves psychical facts, but as facts W'hich are 
necessary to the nature of real objects. 

(7) The same tendency to seek truth by omission is ex¬ 
emplified in the desire to treat perception as essentially less 
than judgment, and to deny it the right to use the word ‘ is ’; 
setting down the expression ‘ is for me * as a contradiction 
in terms." 

‘ The assertion that something is so and so implies that it 
is so and so in itself whether it be perceived or not, and 
therefore the assertion that something is so and so to usros 
perceiving though not in itself, is a contradiction in terms.’ 
The truth about this seems to me quite simple. Everything 
is what it is under conditions. It is itself under full, normal, 
or typical • conditions, the distinction of ^^hkh hrom any 
partial or transient conditions is a matter of degye^jpof 
convenience for science or for common sense. We,cannot 
possibly attain a right conception of ‘itself’ by the with¬ 
drawal of all conditions. That is the fallacy signalised abovi^. 


* Prichard, pp. 72 ff., 99 ff. 
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In perception, as in any oth^ judgment, you may fail to 
be aware of the conditions to which your judgment is subject. 

In that ^se, judging unconditionally of what is conditional, 
yon fall mto error.^ But if you name the conditions, or indicate 
by a phrase of relation like " for me ’ that you are aware of 
c(mditions though you cannot or will not mention them, the 
predication * is ’ becomes appropriate at once. Everything 
is what it is under conditions, and what it is ' in itself * is only 
dktingukhed by being under conditions which you accept as 
normal. The thing which look^ pink to a colour-blind man is 
pink to him.* The condition of its being pink is present; 
that of its being blue is absent, and if it were not pink under 
the existing condition it would have to 1>c other in itself than 
it is. The unconditional judgment of knowledge, interjoreted 
as about the thing apart from knowledge, is false precisely 
in the same way as the judgment of perception is apt to be. 

An unconditional judgment must be false unless you interpret 
it to mean ‘ presupposing the normrl or typical conditions ’. 

)3, I am therefore constant in the opinion ^ that Subjective Sub- 
Idealism is a valuable propaedeutic to philosophy and especially i^eahwn 
to Logic. I understand it to mean that we know nothing insists on 
but states of our own minds. It is not actually true, but it unultj^of 
is truth of a higher order than that of naive realism. Naive univtTw. 
realism I ut.derstand to deny that qualities which depend on 
minds can l)e qualities of objects ; for it is essential to it that 
objects should be what they are apart from minds. ^This 
doctrine conditions leality by the withdrawal from experience, 
and so cuts the universe in two. Subjective Idci'lism is its 
nemesis. The latter urges that the qualities of reality are 
cqptinuous with the psychical, and then, if and because you 
say that reality can have no psychical qualities, it repudiates 
tlM! dead reality so offered, and limits fhc real world to what 
is ^mittedly self-maintaining in the context of a vital whole, 
t Thus it insists on the fundamental truths of tl^e continuity 
of i^ture throughout the real, and the dependence of its being 
in scune degree on every particular mind. It is this continuity 
and tfiis dependence—the life and wholeness of things—which 
appear more especially distasteful to realism, and which it 

♦ * Ibul., p. 72 note. '' Essentials, 19 fl. 
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avoids by the ignava ratio of withdrawing reality from 
essential participation in the whole of sentience and inteiU^ence. 
Against this logical quietism—^profcoindiy connect^, J am 
convinced, with the timidity and pessimisip of theiday-'-^a^ 
subjective Idealist raises an audaciously exaggerated protest. 
Whatever the object of knowledge mayi^ ultimately be, he 
contends, it can only attain or su8tain''\^atd8 worth calling 
^ reality in and through a share in the full apd continuous life 
of feeling, sensation, and intelligence. His error is to con&ie 
the life in qu^tion to the pai4ricular mind, and to reduce the 
real world to a mere combination of its states. But this error 
means not that he is too idealistic, but that he is not idealistic 
enough. He accepts the false doctrine which tells us that 
a real world independent of knowledge must be complete 
apart from knowledge, and rightly rejects a real world so 
defined. He cannot therefore suggest the only solution which 
can satisfy the logical need, a real world furnishing out of 
its self-dependent being a content to knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, but of a nature continuous with theirs, and one in which 
self-revelation is inherent. Nothing but this can satisfy the 
logical and metaph 5 «ical ix)stulate that truth and reality lie 
in approximation to the whole. And this postulate, which 
is one with the law of contradiction, lies at the root of Logic. 
Anything ultimately atomic, or independent, or non-plastic— 
any truth or reality not relative in respect of its qualities to 
its degree of participation in the whole, is irreconcilable 
with this postulate, and with a system of Logic resting on the 
conception of logical stability. * 

It is this fundamental principle that Subjective Idealism 
maintains, when it treats the real world, however erronecpisly, 
as a mere outgrowth or complex of mental states, and as 
dependent for its being on particular minds. It thus emphasises ^ 
what I may call the arduousness of reality, both of its thep^ti- 
cal conception and of its detailed apprehension.^ Its conceprion^ 
demands to be maintained always on the level of the H^of 
mind; that is, when we think of what we mean by Reality 
we have also to think of feeling, sentience, and intelligaice In 
their various grades of perfection as actually involved and 

• Cf. p. 288 above. ^ 
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op^tive in sustaining the real in conesponding degrees. And 
its tdetaiUd apprehension in the same way depends for its 
€iiiiS|)Ie|enes5, not on mere adjustment to a hard datum, but 
cm t^ degree in |»iuch the whole is brought to bear upon the 
gitm. Tluffelore there can be no simple apprehension (except 
in the arbitrary sCnSe that we may accept a certain level of 
insight as satisiacter^ ad hoc), and no such thing as a receptive 
attitude to data., Ihe most obvious of perceptions involvesi, 
the beginning of a critical process, progressive, arduous, and 
never finally accomplished. All this is the logical lesson of 
subjective idealism; and therefore in spite of its failure to apply 
its doctrine to the self-dependent real object, I welcome it 
as a logical propaedeutic. 

y. ‘ When an idealist speaks of the judgment by which Sustam- 
we sustain the world,* however adequate may be his explana- * 
tion of such language, it is apt to excite a suspicion that his structinR 
theories, if they were completely worked out, would lead to 
the individual being regarded as his own universe and his own 
God.’** 

‘ When it is said that our world, or the world for us, is due 
to our activity of thinking, and so in some sense made by us, 
all that should be meant is that our apprehending the world 
as whatever we apprehend it to be presupposes activity on 
our part ’— Nothing is implied to be made. If anything is 
said to be made, it must l)e not our world, but our activity 
of apprehending the world.’ ' Again, in judgment we chnnot 
be said to relate predicate to subject. . . . We must say that 
in judgment we recognise real elements as related or combined.' 

* Again, when we infer, we do not construct, ideally or other- 
y/mef ‘ Ideal construction is a contradiction in terms, unless 
it refers solely to mental imagining, in which case it is not in¬ 
ference.’ . , . ‘ —Inference would cease to be inference, if by 
it y/ifi made and did not apprehend a necessity of connection.’ 

•The very nature of knowing presupposes that the thing known 
fe already made, or, to speak more accurately, already exists.*^ 

* Cp. e. g. voL i, p. 84 above. 

* £. Cairn, * Idealism aad the Theory of Knowledge,' Proceedings of 
Bdtiali Academy, vol. i. 

* Pfldurd, pp. 243<-5. 


*• Ibid., p. 235 
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The points raised in the statements here qnoM are 
primarily metaphysical, and as such go beyond the acope of 
this work. But they are greatly aifeeted by a ^arecise con* 
sideration of what we actually do in judgment and inference, 
and so far it seems necessary to offer some explanation in 
regard to them. And if this explanation involves a word or 
two of indication as to where we stand, in a philosophical 
logic, with reference to the subject-matter of metaphysic, 
perhaps at the close of a logical treatise such an indication 
is permissible. The underlying question seems to be whether 
in cognition we are co-operating in the self-maintenance of 
reality, as ourselves organs within it ; or are apprehending 
ah extra something finished and complete apart from us. 
Of these types of view it is the former that has prevailed 
in my treatment. I am aware that it needs careful statement, 
and will endeavour to state it with due precision in what 
follows. 

How much then is meant and implied by saying (i) that our 
judgment sustains the universe, and (2) that in judgment and 
inference we make or construct reality ? * 

Judg- (i) The expression in question was primarily employed to 
volves a emphasise the idea of a total affinnative attitude to our W'orld 
ow^vforltl*distinct from the isolated judgment or proposition as 
commonly regarded in logic, qua selected and detached in 
abstract thought or in language. 

Thfere were two things, as it seemed, to be insisted on, in 
conceiving such an affirmation as the genuine type of judgment. 
One was the overwhelming impression, conveyed alike by 
thought and by perception, of an affirmative and not merely 
receptive attitude in presence of our whole connected 
Everything, it seemed, had on it the stamp of meaning; and 
everything that had on it the stamp of meaning was ipso facto 
affirmed as soon as our thought rested, or our eyes ;|vere 
opened, on h whole including it. The point Vas not in mf 
new account of affirmation; but that whatever we 
by affirmation in the fullest sense as applied to a ^lefinite 
judgment is true of our attitude to the world as a whole with 
dll its inter-connected detail. Tlie example which seemed 


* Cp. with citations above, t. 42. 
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pectiluoly insistfsit was tbe field oi vision. It contained, as 
it seemed, innnmeralde judgments of magnitude and spatial 
and other properties and relaticuiH, all affirmed 
^ a stroke and so to speak as a solid whole on the simple 
opening of one’s eyes. If the experiment is made of den^dng 
any one of them, ^y property or relation appearing within 
the fidd of vision, we discover beyond a doubt that we have 
affirmed it, seeing that we must either defend it by argument 
or admit that we were in error. 

And the second matter was the underlying wholeness and 
unity of this enormous world of affirmation.® Ever5rthing in 
it is affirmed, but affirmed subject to being a part in the whole, 
and the consciousness of this reservation is essential to the 
affirmation. Every detail is asserted as in its way true and 
real, but only in its way, being modified by a huge co-ordinate 
affirmation, shading off into an undefined underlying unity, 
merely implied, but none the less affirmed.** 

This world of our affirmation, with its double aspect of 
innumerable detail and implied unity, seemed to be the world 
we paractically lived in, and undoubtedly to be dependent 
upon our energy and capacity not for the nature of its content, 
but for being, so far as we had to do with it, more or less of 
itself. This was the primary sense in which our judgment 
could be said to sustain our world. Its point was that our 
world was all in judgment, none of it in mere reception ; and 
the amount of it so to speak, depended on—w'as coincident 
with—^the amount of our particular mind. 

This is the meaning of ‘ sustaining our world ’ with which 
logic is concerned. It is merely an expansion of the customary 
amplication of the term ‘ judgmentdemanded by consistency. 
It has the strictly logical advantage of putting in a strong 
light the unimportance of grammatical subject and predicate, 
wl^h can hardly be found in the judgment so described, 
*the rdtimate subject being as always Reality; * and also of 
en^phasising the abstract and conditional character of the 
detac^d judgments which w^e make explicit as fragments. 

See i. B4 above, and Essentials, p. 33 ff., and cp. Stout, Mind, 77, 
{ip. 5 and 6 . 

^ C^. Essentials, loc. cit. 
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attempting to compensate for their abstractness by precisidit 
of connection. - 

But if this%ieaning is challenged onl^metaphy^al |gOQiids» 
and we are asked how far we, we as finite fragmentary nunds, 
can be said really to sustain the universe, we have not to 
disown anything that we have said. We*are only driv^ a 
little nearer to metaphysic ; and the answer is that we sustain 
the universe not only for ourselves, in the sense that it is 
through our own experience, apd under its limitations, that 
we have to play our part in it, but in the more metaphyseal 
sense that supposing a given mind and its states not to be,* 
the universe would actually be the poorer, however inappreci¬ 
ably, by certain elements of its self-revelation peculiar to the 
experience of that finite mind.'* 

The former of the above views is all that strictly belongs to 
I.ogic, if we are at all to distinguish Logic from Metaphysics. 
What Logic aimed at ® was to show by what characters, 
exhibited in the structure of cognition, the object of cognition 
is revealed as more or less of itself and as possessing more or 
less of reality or logical stability. 

Metaphysic would have a return game to play. It would 
show that finite minds which for Logic sustain the universe, 
are ultimately organs moulded by it and through which it 
sustains itself. Both points of view' are true, and it is the test 
of a philosophy to succeed in combining them.** 

(2)‘To say that before we know or apprehend an object it 
must exist, or its making must be finished, complete and apart 

*■ We must not say ‘ to perish or ' cease to be *. That would raise 
the question whether such events were not mere appearance—wl|e^r 
anytliing could be lost to the universe. 

^ Not merely by lack of the mind as a member of the whole, as by 
lack of an unconscious creature, but by lack of its view of the whole. 

® i. 3 alx)ve. 

‘’In this respect the relations of Logic and Metaphy^c are not 
the relations of morality and religion. In morality, too, the *|iidividnal * 
seems to sustain the weight of the world. All is On hia abonldtniy he 
acts ont of himself; all turns upon what he does next. So it df^, ftad 
the point of view is a true one. But if we go on to ask what the * indi¬ 
vidual ‘ is, and how far he is really and truly an isolated and ind^Mident 
creature, then we get into the provinces of society and icl^{ion, whicdi 
modify without annihilating the purely moralist point of view. * 
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item tbe knowing or apprehending, is a very simple and and 
natural version of the presupposition of knowledge wliidi we 
refeire^o above.* It will serve, indeed, as a fir^ approxima- put us 
tion to the true relation between knowledge and ‘ making * r^uty*! 
which I hope to suggest. It assumes, I repeat, a reality given 
as self-complete, and that apart from the apprehensive organ 
or process. We, the knowing mind, stand outside a reality 
which is complete without us ; without us. at least, qua cogni¬ 
tive subjects. And I believe that to be consistent it would 
be necessary to add, without us as sentient beings either. 

It may help us to discern the true relation of the process 
and object m question, if we first turn to the extreme opposite 
of the above theory of apprehension, an opjwsite with wliich 
I, quite as much as the new realists, am at war. It might be 
expressed by saying that in knowledge we create, and create 
not only truth but reality. We make it, that is, out 0/ nothing, 
and by means of notliing. We do not make it by the law 
of the universe or of our minds or of the two together or of 
anything at all, out of anything that was given. Against any 
idea of this type the reproach would be flung—‘ Then tout 
est donne.’ 

This view presupposes a modifiable ultimate reality, outside 
wliich, in some strange fasliion, we stand, with a miraculous 
power of adding new determinations to it in virtue of no 
existing nature, either of it or of our own.** It is strange and 
suggestive that both the one-sided attitudes necessarily^ilacc 
the mind outside the reality ; in the former case that the 
mind may not dictate to the real; in the latter, that the real 
may not dictate to the mind. 

we can discern what our attitude must be. We have 
rejected all ideas which make truth depend on copying or 
correspondence. But again, we hold continuity and intel- 
ligijl^ty to be destroyed if pure creation is possible—^if, that is, 
Ultimate realit^ is modifiable ; if, that is, once nfbre, the real 
ia. ]|Mxlifiable otherwise than by its own law. 

J>s. 

% it doe* not matter, 1 think, whethmr these consequences arc accepted 
by tiwoosta in questiao or not. The test ui the rejection of con* 
tinititjf* 
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For us, the univei^ is undoubtedly the obj«:t of ap|>i:eb^^' 
sion and knowledge, prior to them and determining them^ But 
it is not an object given and complete(*as a wlude ap^ frcan 
appreliension and knowledge, still less, of cotirse, from expoH* 
ence.* And the relation of apprehension to it is neither 
copying on the one hand, nor creation on^the other. These 
are fit expressions for the working of a mind from the outside 
upon a hard and self-complete^real, or upon one unfinished 
and incapable of self-determination respectively. But for us 
the mind is a constituent of a living and self-determining real. 
We might apply to its activity the term apprehension, with 
ex])lanations, or perhaps even the term creation, again with 
explanations. But it will be best to look first at the nature 
of our object, and to judge for ourselves how the relation of 
knowledge to it should really be described. 

Nature of (3) The object of cognition, then, is not a simple object. It 

given ; and it is not given as a whole. If we try to 
tion. get at it on the assumption that it is given, we find it eluding 
us, and extending into an infinite succession or extension of 
particulars in space and time. And with all our tr3dng we 
find in the end that even these particulars are not directly 
given. Now strictly speaking nothing but a given fact can 
be ‘ apprehended Therefore it is clear that our universe, 
qua object of cognition, cannot be in the strict sense ‘ ap¬ 
prehended To know it as we presume it to be, that is, as 
a wlfole and a system, we must ' apprehend ’ what is not 
given ; and this qualification of the object at once modifies 
the idea of apprehension. It is just as when we read in Plato 
and Aristotle about ' imitation It seems simple enough at 
iirst, to imitate a given object directly. But then we fmd«t];^at 
one can * imitate ’ a moral character with paint-brush or 
cliisel, or even, {^rhaps, one can imitate what is not but 
ought to be. Such qualification of the object must ex^nd 
the meaning of the verb ; and so in knowled|e the nature of 
our object changes the meaning of apprehension and CQgni%m 

* If this latter j>oint is to be taken as admitted by the new roidists, 
it appears to me that the wh<de question is docided. It is impowible 
seriously to admit into the reality of the existent umvefue soone lortiii 
of cxi>erieuce, and exclude others, prima facie of a comptetex kiatt* 
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It you are to ' apprehend * an object by iar the greater part 
of Jrhich has to be got at by inference, and all of which is 
Qontinuigiisly transformed as apprehension proceeds, you can 
only inteipret thcbterm apprehend in a way which has some* 
thing to do with making. I suggest as the key to the required 
meaning some such»word as * elicitYour object of knowledge 
has in a great measure to be elicited from the given. For 
the object is a whole, but not a given whole, and is always 
beyond itself, and is offering more to your apprehension tlian 
is already there for you to apprehend. 

If we are substantially agreed on this character of the 
object, it becomes a verbal question whether we say that we 
construct “ reality, that we relate a predicate to a subject in 
judging, that we make an inference, or that we apprehend 
the given and fragmentary facts with such modiheations as 
logical necessity requires, and so again appreheftd the necessity 
with which a predicate, not given, belongs to its subject, or a 
conclusion, ex hypoihesi not given, belongs to its premises, 
or by which one factor of reality, given per se. conditions 
and is conditioned by another, also given only per se, in 
the latter case it is fairly certain that some corners of the 
given will have to be cut off through the oj)eration of the 
conditioning necessity. 

Now strictly, I repeat, it is misleading to say ‘ I apprehend ’ 
anything but a fact or a given conjunction of facts. If you 
say ‘ 1 apprehend ’ the product of two numlxjrs of five jfliaces 
each, I tliink it would be held that you must be a calculating 


* I have myi*cH cumuieutcd on the term ' construct ’ as properly 
expressing only the auxiliary employment of tneutal imagery iu iufereucc 
(ii^^, and there is a verbal inconbisieiicy between tliat passage and 
theearlier one which speaks of the construction of reality, i. 42. What 
I meant to urge was that the metaphor from t>hysical construction docs 
not readly explain the construction of reality. It is the latter that is 
thecae construction, and the former derives its signihcauce from it. 
AToii^nly constreftt even physically if you follow a principle and make 
what you meant. Mental construction is mere imagining only if you 
slidt hrom the relevant to the irrelevant content. But if, being in 
poBsessipn of a mass of conflicting evidence concerning, say, a historical 
event, you frame a ccmception which harmmiises a great i>art and 
<xMitradictioas of the rest—the typical process by whicli 
we Itatlt what reality ts—1 hardly see what to call the process if not 
constiluctioa* 
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boy. But if we like to say ' apprehend ’ in the s^ise that 
|)ossessing the given and the law of its system^ and operating 
on it accordingly, we are able to apprehend it withmodi|cati(His 
which belong to it, of course we may say so.* But any distaic*^ 
live implication as to the priority of the speeM object of 
apprehension appears in that case to have Vanished. 

Thus it may be urged that all critical systems which supiraet 
and elucidate ' facts ’ by bringing them into a coherent whcde 
—e. g. the facts of history *—all ‘ laws of nature ’ and ap¬ 
preciations of necessary conneckon. all intelligibility by which 
the given itself is known and framed in inter-connections and 
inter-dependences which are not and cannot be. given, are 
ultimately ‘ found ’ in the universe and not ' made \ and so 
are * apprehended ’ and not ‘ constructed *. But surely this 
is to go back to the naive empiricism which so much paii^ 
and labour have been spent in transcending. If anything at 
all has been made clear in the history of philosophy, it is 
surely that as we get to truth, especially of the higher orders, 
we get away from facts. It is not a contention especially of 
phtlosopliical idealism. It is as true fewr Mill and Jevons and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell ^ as for Lotze, Green, and Bradley, not 
to sjieak of earlier philosophers. No working Logic can be 
put together upon any other basis. 

Now of course the predications in question are presupposed 
to be true of the uni\ erse. It is their general presupposition 
and ^rior object. But it, if you omit from it mind as a 
constituent, does not furnish a given object of apprehension 
which corresponds to them or which they can be said to copy. 
You may say our higher knowledge is a shorthand for innumer¬ 
able facts. That is, of course, extreme empiricism, andie^ds 
to the denial that the universe is a w’hole. But this position 
is so far sound, that if you contend that judgments to be true 
must reproduce facts that are simply found, then our higher 
knowledge inust be mere shorthand, or false. If these hi^hiet 

* Cp. Mr. F. H. Hadley’s Presappositioob of Critical 
That lb to say, so far as I can follow, all Mr. Rossell'a h i gh e r ttiitiiSf 
VIS. those of Logic and Mathematics, are truths of i mpl icatioa and tn 
no way deal directly with particulars. Mr. Russell would nol^ X pre¬ 
sume, assent to the eo^^ipquences which 1 suggest. ^ 
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timths are * found * in the universe* they are only found as the 
statue is in the marble, that is, in such a way that the process 
has jntiie to do with tBe result than the matrix material. In 
^the controversy about the relations of knowledge and practice 
it has become clear beyond dispute not only that practice, 
besides making the^oduct always finds the real, but that know¬ 
ledge. beddes finding the real, always modifies the given. To 
know the truth of anything, you always go further afield. Even 
if you ask, * Is the sensation of touch A a sensation of touch? * 
you mean to ask about it something'further, e.g. 'Is something 
more to be detected than I have apprehended, which will 
be decisive that what I feel is a sensation of touch ? * * This 
is the beginning of construction—ideal construction—^which 
rests on the fact that all finite reality goes beyond itself, and 
is completer and completer in more and always more of its 
connections. By this ideal construction it has—to borrow 
a phrase from another context—its own nature progressively 
communicated to it. 

But do we ‘ make ’ the construction ? Is it not there as a 
whole, though unknown to us at first, and we apprehend it ? 
Does not making exclude knowledge ? The answer has been 
offered in the whole preceding argument, and it is for the reader 
to judge. What seems to us is. that we certainly do not 
create the construction, but no less certainly do not in any 
natural sense ' apprehend ’ it. It is true—c<jnditionally true— 
of our universe ; and in that sense, is ' there ’ before we^make 
it. But it is not given before we make it, and this does not 
apply to individuals because of fortuitous ignorance, but to 
the whole nature of what can be given compared with what 
c^iHonly be infCTred. If we rule out of the universe the living 
power of mind which alone can complete the given intf) a 
coherent whole, a systematic construction, modif5ing the 
lajgs with a view ta their inter-connection, could never come 
to be given at all. It has not only less—less irrelevancy— 
more—more relevancy—^than what can be given or found, 
ai^ ^an never be adequately described as found or given. 
A necessary connection even between two given terms is a 
redi»rocal mferential relation,*^ implying a system beyond 

* iCp. Nettmiiip, Rematnw, t. xSo ff. ^ c.g. voi. ii, p. 8 above. 
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either, and not present in the apprehension of each alone €»r 
of both together. 

It is only by a misapprehension, aS I have tried lo point 
out, that such an interpretation of knowled^ seems to conflict 
with its presupposition. Knowledge is an essential form of 
the self-revelation of the universe ; exp€rience as a whole 
is the essential form. In knowledge, the universe reveals 
itself in a special shape which reposes on its nature as a 
whole, and is pro tanto proof against contradiction. It is, 
like the whole wealth of life and of history, elicited from a 
relatively given by the forming and interpreting activity of 
mind, wliich in this activity is an organ of the universe itself. 
Plainly, if you hold that to be a part of the universe disqualifies 
knowledge from being true (because without it or prior to 
it the universe is not completely there) you must, as I said, 
to make knowledge capable of truth make it external and 
additional to the universe. 

But the detail which it presents in the form of cognition 
is true of the universe, although falling within it, because the 
universe, qua object of cognitioti, in its self-maintenance 
against self-contradiction in that form shows that it must 
take the detailed shape wiiich it does take and no other, and to 
know is to endow' it with that form, making the given more 
and more of itself. 

And in Logic we study the character of the universe or the 
reality with reference to the degrees of stability, which, if we 
postulate bona fide employment, attach to the various frame¬ 
works at different stages of the structure arising from its 
self-utterance in that form. 

The ‘ driving force of Idealism ’, as I understand it, 
furnished by the question how mind and reality can meet 
in knowledge, but by the theory of logical stability, which 
makes it plain that nothing can fidfil the conditions of ^f* 
existence except by possessing the unity which belongs d*iiy 
to mind. External objects, therefore, are fragmentary ^(pd 
dependent. ^ 
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Whioht (the first section of Fart II by Sir J. Boi:Hr)ii.i.oN), 30 s. net (Sultdns 
of Delhi, Contemporary Dynasties in India). Vol. Ill, by H. N. Whioht. 
■Ws. net (Mughal Emperors). 

.ViicieiitCopticCliurchesofEgypt. ByA.j.BiTi.EH. sw. svo. 

A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum. By j. l. Mmes and 

Max OiiNRi''Ai8cii-KictiTKR. Bvo. With eight plates, 7 s. 6d. net. 

A Catalogue of tfie Sparta Mu.seuiti. ByM. N. Tonand 

A. J. B. Wace. Hvo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue of the Greek \’'ases in the Ashmolean 

Museum. By P. GABnNCR. Small folio, linen, with 96 plates. £i 3 s. net. 

The Cults of the Greek States. By l. r. Farkbu.. bvo. 

Five volumes, 907 plates. I-II. 32 b. net; III-IV, 39 s. net; V. 18 s. 6d. net. 

The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, 

T. E. rnf.-r. Bvo, illustrated. Uis. net. » 

Classical Archaeology in Schools. By P. Gardner an^. L. 

Myres. Bvo. Second edition, is. net. \ 

•tntrodiiction t^ Greek Sculpture. By L.E.Urcarr- o.bvo. 

Marmora Oxoniensia. insenptioaea Graecae ad Chandleri exea^ 
editae, cur. Guu Roberts, 1791 . Crown Bvo. 3 s. 6d. ^ 

De Antiquis Marmoribus, BiasU CaryophiU. issa. tb. ed^net. 

Pragmenta Herculanensia. (Oxford Fragments.) By w. Soofrr. 
Royal Bvo. £1 Is. Engravings from the Fragments. Fedio. Kte. 6d., large 
paper £1 Is. 

Herculanensium Voluminum Partes ii. is**, bvo, iob. 



English History: Sources 

Haedft9 OperA Hisfbrica, edited by C. Pldumeb. Two Tolumee. 
Crown 8vo, leathef back. £1 Is. net. 


Asser's Life of Alfred, with the Annals of St. Neot, 

edited by W. H. SikvrasoK. Crown 8 vo. lis. net. 

The Alfred Jewel, an historical essay. With Ulustratkms and a map. 
by J. Earle. Small 4 to, buckram. 18 s. 6 d. net. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel ; with suppiemenUry 

extracts from the others. A Bfevised Text, edited by C. Pmihmer and 
J. Earue. Two volumes. Crown Hvo. VoL I. Text, appendices, and 
glossary. lOs. 6 d. net. VoL 11 . Introduction, notes, and index. lOs. 6 d. net. 

The Saxon Chronicles (tst-iooi a.d.). Crown svo, stifiF covers, ss. 


Handbook to the Land-Charters. By J. Eahle. Crown svo. les. 

The Crawford Collection of early Charters and Documents, now in 
the Bodleian Library. Edited by A. S. Napier and W. H. Steverson. 
Small 4 to, cloth. 12 s. net. 

The Chronicle of .lohn of Worcester, nis-iiio. Edited by 

J. R. H. Weaver. Crown 4to. 7s. (id. net. 


' Dialogus de Scaccario. Edited by a. Huours, C. G. Chump, and 
C. JoHNSOM, with introduction and notes. Bvo. 12 s. 6 cl. net. 

Passio et Miracilla Beati Olaui. Edited from the Twelftli-century 
MS by F. Me-i-calj-e. Small 4 to. (is. 

The Song of Lewes. Edited from the MS. with introduction and 
notes, by C. L. Kinobford. Extra fcap Hvo. .Ss. 

Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, edited by Sir 

E. Maumde Tiiompsov, K.C.B. Small 4 lo, IHs. ; cloth, gilt top, £\ Is. 

Life of the Black Prince, See p. 29. • 

The First Life of Henry Edited from the ms. by C. L. Kikg*-* 
FORD. 8 vo. [In the press.] 

Chronicles of London. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
C. L. Kxnosforo. Svo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Gafcf>igne’s Theological Dictionary (‘LiberVeritatum’)* selected 
passAges, iUustratiim the condition of Church and State, 140 S- 14 & 8 . With 
an imvoduction by J 7 E. Tuorold Rooebs. Small 4 to. lOs. (id. 

Forascue’s Governance of England. A revised text, edited,^ 

« wA introduction^ etc, by C. Plummer. Hvo, leather back. 13 s. Od. net. * 

Stow’s Survey of London. Edited by C. L. Kivasroan. Bvo, 2 vols.. 

with a folding map of London in 1600 (by Emekv Walker and H. W. Cribu] 
and otjier illustrawns. 30 s. net. 

•The Protests of the Lords, from I624 to 1874} with introductions. 

By J. £. Tuorold Rogers. In three volumes. Svo. £2 2s. 


Historical Evidence. By n. B. Geoboe. Crown Svo. 3 s. 
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The Clarendon Press Series of Charters, 

Statutes, etc ^ 

From the earliest times to 1307 . By Bishop Stvbbs. * 

Select Charters and other iUustratlons of English ConsUtutioiial History. 
Eighth edition. Crown 8vo. 0s. 6d. 

From 1550 to 1635 . By G. W. Pbotvebo. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James 1 . Third edition. 

Crown 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

From 1625 to 1660 . Bj^S. R. Gaboikeb. 

The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion. Third edition. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Calendars, etc 

Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714. Calendared 

by Roiiert Steei.e under the direction of tlie Earl of Cbawfobd, K.T. Royal 
4 to, two volumes. i .‘5 5 s. net. 

Calendar of Charters h Rolls in the Bodleian Library. 8vo. 31 s. 6 d.n. 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. In three volumes. 1869 - 76 . 

Vol. 1 . From 1533 to January 1619 . Hvo. 18 s. net. Vol. II. From 1849 
to 1654 . 8vo. 16 s. net. Vol. III. Prom ld .>5 to 1657 , Bvo. 14 < 8 . net. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations. (Seep. i3.) 

Aubrey’s ‘ Brief I jives,’ set down between the Years 1669 and 169 «. 

Edited from the Autiior's MSS by A. Clark. Two volumes. Bvo. £1 5s. 
Whitelock’s Memorials, (less-ieeo.) ivois. svo. £i los. 
Ludlow’s Memoirs. (l 625 - 16 rf.) Ed. C. H. Fimn. Svols. Svo. £1 I6s. 
Luttrell’s DitU'y, ( 1678 - 17 I 4 .) six volumes. Svo. £1 10s. net 
Burnet’ft History of .lames 11 . svo. 9s. 6d. 

, Ivifc of Sir M. Hale, with Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton. Hvo. 7 s. 6d. 

Burnet’s History of My Own Time, a new edition, based on 
that of M. J. Routh, by Osmund Airy. Two vols.. each ISs. 6cL net 
Supplement, derived from nurnet’s Memoirs, Autobiography, etc., all 
hitherto unpublished. Edited by H. C. Foxcroft, 1903 . Svo. ItSifnet 

TheWhitefoord Papers. (ir.j9-i8io.) Ed.w.A.s. HeWiws. 8 voiiia.6d. 

Hi.story of Oxford \ 

* A complete list of the Publications of the Oxford Histprical Society 
* can be obtoined from Mr. Fuowne. 

Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford 

contained in the catalogues of the Oxford libraries. By F. Maoak. 8 vo. 7a, 6 d. 
The Early Oxford I’ress. A Bibliography of Printing and Publishing 
at Oxford, * 1468 '- 1640 . By F. Maoan. Svo. 18 s. 

Bihliogniphy 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. First Series, svo. ‘ifa ad. 



Bishop Stubbs's and Professor Freeman's Books 
The Constitutionaf History of England, in its Origin and 

Development. BJr W. Stubbs. Library edition. Three volumes. Demy 
8 va £9 Ss. Also in three volumes, crown 8vo. price 19b. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the study of Mediaeval and Modem History 
and kindred subjects, 1867 - 1884 . By the same. Third edition, revised and 
enlai^ged, 1900 . Crown 8vo, half-roan. 88. 6d. 

History of the Norman Conmiest of England; its Causes 

and Results. By E. A. FaEEMAN. Vms. I, II and V English edition) are 
out of print. * 

Vols. Ill and IV. £1 Is. each. Vol. VI (Index). 10s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 

Third edition. By tlie same. Extra leap 8vo. 9a. 6 d. 

The Reign of William Rutus and the Accession of Henry the 
PirsL By the same. Two volumes. 8vo. £l 168 . 

School Books 

Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by P. ?. 

Babnard. With 97 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

School History of England. By O. M. Edwards, R. S. Rait, and 
others. Second edition ( 1911 ), revised and reset, and brought up to the 
death of Inward VII. With maps, plans, etc. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d.: also in 
two volumes (VoL I to 1603 , Vol. II to 1910 ), ^ch 2 s. 

Perspective History Chart. By e. a. g. Lamborw. sb. 6 d. net 
Oxford County Histories 

Crown 8vo, with many illustrations, each Is. 6d. net (Also in superior 

bindings, 2s. 6d net) 

Berkshire, by E. a. g. Lambobn. 

Durham, by F. s. Edcx. 

Essex, by W. H. Weston. 

f^iynpshire, by F. Clarke. 

Ox^rdshire, by H. A. Lwdeu. 

Others in preparation. 

Leeds and its Neighbourhood. By a. c. PbAe. Cr. 8vo. sa. 6d.* 
A#History of Southampton. By F. J. c. Heabxsbaw and P. Clauke. 

Crown 8vo. 28 . net 

Also, for junior pupils, Ulustrated, each Is. 

Stories from the History of Berkshire. By E. a. g. Lamborit. 
Stones from the History of Oxfordshire. By Johw Ibvxvo. 
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Special Periods and Biographies 

k . < 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Ju^us Caesar. By 

T. Rice Holmes. 8vo. Sis. net. 

Life and Times of Alfred the Great, being the Ford Lectures 

for 1901. By C. Plummer. Bvo. 5s. net. ^ 

The Domei^ay Boroughs. By aoolpbus Ballrri}. sto. 6s.6d.iiet. 

Villainage in England. Essays in English Mediaeval History. By 
P. ViKooHADOFF. 8vo. 16s. net. 

English Society in the Eleventh Century. Essays m 

English Mediaeval History. By P. Vikoobadoif. 0vo. IGs. net. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by 

Paul Vinoohadoff. 8vo. Vol, I. English Monasteries on the Eve of the 
Dissolution. By Alexaxder Savine. Patronage under the Later Empire. 
By.? ije ZuLiiEa-A. 1S?8. 6d. net. Vol. II. Types of Manorial Structure. By 
F. M. Stenton. Customary Kents. By N. Neilson. 13s. 6d. net. 

The Gild Alerchant: a contribution to British municipal history. By 
C. Gross. Two volumes. 8vo, leather back, £l 4 s. 

Ireland under the Nonnans. By G. H-Orfek. TwovoIs., 8vo. 

[In the press.) 

The Welsh Wars of Edward I ; a contribution to medlaeva) 

military history. By J. E. Morris. 8vo. 9 s. 6 d. net. 

The Great Revolt of 1881 . ByC. Oman. With two maps. 8vo. 
88. 6d. net. 

Lancaster and York. (a. o. 1399 - 1485 .) By sir J. H. Ramsat. Two 

volumes. 8vo, with Index, £\ 17s. 6d. Index separately. Is. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By R. b, Merriman. 
In two volumes. [VoL I, Life and Letters, 1583-1535, etc. VoL 11, Letters, 
1536-154V, notes, index, etc.] 8vo. 18s. net. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, a lecture by c H. Firth. 
8vo. Is. net. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. voM Ranks. Translated under the superintendence of G. W. KircHiH 
and C. W. Boase. Six volumes. 8vo. £3 3s. net. Index separately,4% 

Sir W^alter Ralegh, • Biography, by w. Sterbino, Post 8vo. net 

Heniy Birkhead and the foundation of the Oxford Qiair of Aetxy. 
By y. W. Mackail. 8vo. Is. net V 

‘biographical Memoir of Dr. William M^kham, Arch^ 

blMiop of York, by Sir Clements Maekham, K.C.B. 8vo. 5s. net 

The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot. By o. a. Ait». 

Bvo, cloth extra, with Portrait I5s. net. 

Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By u Psamau. 

Smith. 8vo. Two vedumes. 858. net 

Great Britain and Hanover. By a. w. Waad. Crown sto.' 5a. 



Henry Fox, Lord Holland. By t. w. Hikes. TwovoIs., evo. 

(In the press.] 

History of the Peainsular War. ByC, Omas. Tobe completed 
in six volumes, Svo, with many maps, plans, and portraits. 

Alreai^ punlished; Vol. I. 1807 - 1809 , to Corunna. VoL II. 1809 , to 
Talavera. Vol. III. 1809 - 10 , to Torres Vedrus. 1 is. net each. 

Anglo-Chinese* Commerce and Diplomacy : mainly in the 

nineteenth centuiy. By A. J. Saeoent. Hs. Od. net. 

Frederick York Powell, a Life and a selection from his Letters 
and Occasional Writings. By Ouvna Ei.ton. Two volumes. 8vo, With 
photogravure jiortraits, facsimiles, etc. 91 s. net. 

David Binning Monro : % short Memoir. By J. Cooa Wiuoi-. 

Svo, stiff boards, with portrait. Ss. net. 

F. . Maitland. Two lectures by A. L. Smith. Svo. Bs. 8d. net. 


European History 

Historical Atlas of M^em Europe, from the Decline of ti.r 
Roman Empire. 90 maps, with letterpress to eacli.- the maps printed h; 
W. & A. K. JoHNHTOx, Ltd., and the whole edited by R. L. Poole. 

In one volume, imperial 4 to, half-persian, £& lAs. fid. net; or in selected 
sets—British Empire, etc, at various pric-es from JlOs. to 35 s. net each ; 
or in single maps, is. fid. net each. Prus{iectu8 on application. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By H. B 
^ Geobol Fourth ( 1904 ) edition. Oblong 4 to, boards. 7s. fid. 

I'he Life and Times of .lames the First of Aragon. By 

F. D. Swift. Svo. ISs. fid. 

Documents of the Continental Reformation. Edited by 

B. J. Krnn. [In the press.) 

A History of France. By G. W. Kitchik. Cr. Svo ; revised, Vol. I 

(to 1453 ). by F. F. Ubuuiiart; Vols. II ( 1894 ), III ( 179 .'*), by A. Hahsall. 
10 s. fid. each. 


De Tocqueville’s L’Ancien R<?gime et la Revolution. 

Edited, with introductions and notes, by G. W. Headlam. Crown Mvo. fyi. 

Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 

Revolution. Ed. H. MobseStephess. TwovoIs. Crown Hvo. X'l Is. net. 

Documents of the French Revolution, 1789-1791. By 

^ G. Wickham Leuo. Crown 8vo, Two volumes. 

Nateleonic Statesmanship: Germany. 

with maps. IBs. fid. net. > 

Henapartism. six lectures by H. A. L. Fuhkb 


IBs. net. 

By H. A. L. Fuhcb. 


Svo. 3 s. fid. net. 


tiers’ Moscow Expedition, ed.H. b.Geoboe.^ Cr. svo e maps. is. 


# The Oxford Text-books of European History. 

• Crown Svo, with maps. Each 48 . fid. 

The Renaissance & the Reformation. uB^-ieio. ByE.M.TAvirEB. 
The Fall of the Old Order, nes-isis. By i. l. Pi nnKifr. 
Frdhl Mettemich to Bismarck. 1815 - 1878 . By L. Cecil Jane. 



History and Geography^of America 
and the British Colonies 

For other Geographical books, see page 59. 

History of the New World called America. By e. j. Patm. 

VoL I. 8vo. 18s. Bk, I. The Discovery. Bk. II, Parti, Aboriginal America. 
Vol. II. 6vo. 1*8. Bk. II, Part II. Aboriginal America (concluded). 

A History of Canada, 1763-1812. By Sir c. P. Lucas. K.C.M.G. 

8VO. With eight maps. 12s. Gd. net. < 

The Canadian War of 1812. By Sir c. P. Lucas, k.c.m.G. 8vo. 

With eight maps. l?s. 6d. net. 

The Union of South iVfrica. By the Hon. R. H. Bhakd ( 1909 ). 

8vo. Gs. net. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Sir c. P. 

Lucas, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo. 

Introduction. New edition by H. £. Eoebtok. 1903. (Origin and 
growth of the Colonies.) With eight maps. 3a. Gd. In cheaper binding, 
28. Gd. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. 

With 13 maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by 
R. E. Stuhiis. 1906. 5s. 

V^ol. II. Tlie West Indian Colonies, with twelve 

maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, by C. Atchlet, 
I.S.O. 1905. 7s. Gd. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Second Edition. Revised to tiie 
end of 1H99 by H. E, EGERTf).v. With five maps. 7s. Gd. 

Vol. IV. Soutil and East Africa. Historical and Gety- 

graphical. With eleven maps. .‘ts. Gd. 

Also Part I. Historical. 1H9H. Gs. 6d. Part II. 1903. Geographical. 
Sb. 6d. 

Vol. V, Canada, Part I. es. Partll, by H. £. Eoebtoh. 48. 6d. 

Part III (Geographical), and Part IV, Newfoundland, by J. D. 
Rogers. 4s. Gd. each. 

Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. Rogers. 1907. With 22 maps. 
78. 6d. Also Part I. Hi.storicol. 4s. Gd. Part II, Geographical, id. 
History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. P. Gresweix. Crown 8vo. w. 6d. 
Geonaphy of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same avhor. 

With ten maps. 1891. Crown 8vo. 6a. ¥ 

Gneography of Africa South of the Zambesi. By the same author. With niLpa. 
.. 1892- Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ ' ' 

The Study of Colonial History, a lecture by H. e. Egertok. Svo. is. n. 
Historical Atlas, Europe and lier Colonies. 27 maps. 358.net. 

Cornewall-Lewis s Essay on the Government of Depen¬ 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. 8vo, quarter-bonnd, 14s. 
Sierra Leone: a bibliography. By H. c. Loxacu. svo. with.istR>> 

ductoiy essay and maps. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Rulers of India 

Edited b/Sir W. W. HmrrtfR. Grown 8n>. tt. 6d. net eiM^. 

(There is also a special Indian Edition.) 

Bdbar. By S. Lanc>Pooi.e. 

Albuquerque. By H. Mobse Stephens. 

Akbar. By Colonel Maixeson. 

Aurangzib. By S. Lahe^oole. 

Dupleix. By Colonel Malleson. 

Lord Clive. By Colonel Mai.leson. 

Warren Hastings. By Captain L. J. Thottes. 

Mildhava Rdo Sindhia. By H. G. Keene. 

ITie Marquess ComwaUis. By W. S. Seton-Kauh. 

Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultdn. By L. B. Bowbino. 

The Marquess Wellesley, By W. H. HirrroN. 

The Marqu«iS of Hastings. By Major Ro«i-or-Bi,ADEN8»oao. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. Cotton. 

Sir Thomas Munro. By J. Bradshaw. 

Earl Amherst. By Anne T. RircHte and R. Evans. 

Lord William Bentinck. By D. C. Bouioer. 

The Earl of Auckland. By Captain L. J. Troiter. 

Viscount Hardinge. By his son. Viscount Hardinoe. 

Ranjil Singh. By Sir L. GairnN. 

The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

James Thomason. By Sir R. Temple. * 

John liussell Colvin. By Sir A. Colvin. 

Sir Henry Lawrence. By Lieut.-General J. J. McLeod 1nnb>. 

Clyde and Strathnaim. By Major-General Sir O. T. Burne 
Earl Canning. By Sir H. S. Cunninoham. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir C. Aitcuimn. 

The Earl of Mayo. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

AsoIcA. By V. A. Smith. Second edition, 1909. .Is. 6d. net 

Sketches of Rulers of India. Abridged from the nWera 0/ IfuMo 

G. D. C)twEf.L. VoL 1, The Muti^ and After; Vol. II, The Company’s 
Govmiors; Vol. Ill, Hie Govemors-Crtneral; Vol. IV, The Princes ofindia. 
Grown Sva 9s. net each. Also in two vols., 7s. 6d. net; separately, each 
4b, net. 
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The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New ediuon. i908. The 

entire work in 26 vols., cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6a. net. The 4 vtds. 
of *The Indian Empire’ separately, cloth 6s.^net each, morocco back 
7b. 6d. net; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, morocco back ITs. 6d. net; the ffemaining 
91 vols., cloth £4 4s. net, morocco back £S Sa. net, * 

Vol. I. Descriptive. 

Vol. II. Historical. 

VoL III. Economic. 

Vol. IV. Administrative. 

Vol, V-XXIV. Alphabetical Gazetteer. 

Vol. XXV. Index. 

Vol. XXVI. Atlas. 

Bach volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 

Reprints from the Imperial Gazetteer. 

A sketch of the Flora of British India. By Sir Joseph Hoosza. 8vo. Paper 
covers. Is. net. 

The Indian Army. A sketch of its Hi.story and Organization. 8vo. Paper 
covers. Is. net. 


A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir w. w. Hunter. 

Revised up to 1903 by W. H. Hutton. Eighty-ninth thousand. 3s. 6d. 

The Government of India, being a digest of the Statute Law relating 
hereto; with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C. P. I1.RERT. Second edition, 1907, with a supplementary chapter (1910) 
on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (also separately. Is. net). 11s. 6d. net. 

The £arlv Histoiy of India from 600 a. c. to the Muhammadan Con¬ 
quest, including the invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. Smith. Bvo. 
With maps, plans, and other illustrations. Se<*ond edition. 14s. net. 

'fhe Oxford Student’.s History of India. By v. a. Smith. 

Crown 8vo. Second Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

The English Factories in India: By w.FoirrEH. Med.8vo. (Published 

under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 

4 Vols.. 1618-21, 1622-8, 1624- 9, 1680 -1633. m. ed. 

net each. 

(The six previous volumes of l.etters received by the EAst India Company 
from its Servants in the East (16t>2-l617) may also be obtained, price 
158. each volume.) « . 

Court Minutes of the East India Company. By i B. 

Sainhrury. Introduction by W. Foster. Med. Hvo, 198. 6d, net^^ch. 

. Two Vols.. 1685-89, 1640-48. 

The Court Minutes previous to 1635 have been calendared in the Caleodlun 
of State Papers, East Indies, published by the Public Record C^ce. 

Wellesley s Despatches, Treaties, and oUier Papers relating to Rw 

Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owkn. Svou £l 4a. 

Wellington's Despatches, Treaties, and other Pkpen leiaiUiig to 

India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Hastings and the Rohilla War. BySirJ.SraAoaer. Sro. 10^«d. 



GEOGRAPHY 


Historical Atlas of Modem Europe. (See p. ii.j 

EcOl^mic Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew. Introduction by L. W. Lvok. 
4to, with over 1*^ coloured maps. 38. (k). net. 

The Dawn of Modem Geography. By a ii. BcA*ijrr, in tbxvr 

volumes. £3 10m net Vol. 1 (to a.d. 900). Not sold separately. Vol. II 
(a.d. 900-1960). 15s. net. Vol. 111. 90s. net. 

Regions of the World. Geographical Memoirs under the general 
^torship of H. J. Mackinder. Medium Hvo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 9 . By h. j. Mackihder. 
Central Europe, ify John Pahtscu. Nearer Eiist. By 
D. G. Hooarth. North America. By i. Rushkm.. India. By 
Sir Thobias Holdich. he h ar East. By Archibald Lhtle. 
Erontiers: RomanesLecture(l907)byLordCuBzoNorKEOLBm>N. 8vo. 9s. n. 

The Eace of the Earth. By Eduahd Suess. See p. 99 . 


The Oxford Geojrraphies 

The Oxford (xeGgraphies. By A. J. Herbehtsun, Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. The Prelimiiiary Cieography. Ed. 9 , n maps, is.ed. 

VoL II. The .Junior (ieography. Kd. S, revUed, lee maps and 
diagrams, 9s. With Physiographical Introduction, Ss. With Questions 
(in prttparation) and Stali.sticm Appendix, 98. Od. 

VoL III. ihe Senior Cieography. Ed. 9 , 117 maps and 
diagrams, Ss. 6d. With Physipgrimhu'al Introduction, .3s. (id. With 
Questions (by F. M. Kirk , and statistical Appendix (by K. G. K. 
TArLOR), Ss. With both, 48. Quests, and Stat. App. seiwirately. Is. 

Ph) ;»iographical Inti-oduction to Vois. ii and iii. with es 
maps and diagrams. Is. (id. 

The Elementary Geographies. By f. d. Hebbiwtnon. with 

maps and illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo, 1: Physiography, ij^. 

II: In and About our Islands. Is. Ill: Europe. Is. IV t Asia. Is. od. 

VII : The British Isles. Is. f)d. Others in prejMration. 

Practical Geography. By J. P. Unbtead. Crown 8vo. Part 1 . 

27 maps, Part II, 21 maps, each la. 6d.; together 2s. 6d. 




The Oxford Wall Maps 

Drawn by B. V. Darbishirr. Edifed by A. .7. Hriiuertson. 

Pim per map unmounted 7s. net, mounted on cloth to fold Hs. 6d. net, mounted 
^on cloth and .pollers (varnished or unvarnished) tOs. (id. net, exonpi Asia, pfi^e 
' per map 10s. 6d. net, 12s. 6d. net, 15g. net. Also sold in sets. A detailed 
prospectus may be c^^ined by application to Mr. Frowde. 


of Geography and Histeny. By h. b. Gsoe&e. 

With two maps. Crown 8vo. Ponrtb edition. 4s. 6d. 

Geography for Schools, by a. Hdohm. Ciown svo. 9s. sd. 

School Economic Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew. Introduction 
by L. W. Ltde. 4to, with ovor 189 coloured maps. 9s. 6d. net. 
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Anthropology 

Transactions of the Third (1908) International Congress 
for the History of Religions. Royal svo.^ 9 voia. 24*. net 

Anthropological Essays presented to Edwaed Burmett Ttur in 

honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. Imperial 8vo. 91s. net. 

I'he Evolution of Culture, an<j[ other Essays, by the lau 

Lieut.-Gen. A. Lake-Fox Pitt-Rivehs ; edited by J. L. Myees, with an 
Introduction by H. Baltoitr. 8vo, with 91 plates, 7s. Od. net. 

Anthropology and the Classics, six lectures by a. Etaks, 
A. Lang, G. G. A. Murray, P. B. Jevohs. J. L. Myhes. W. W. Fowuca. 
Edited by R. K. Makett. 8vo. Illustrated. 8g. net. 

Kolk“MeniOry. By Wai.ter Johksok. 8vo. Illustrated. 19s. 6d. net 

Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By j.Rhys. 9 vois. syo. £i is. 
Studies in the Arthurian Eegend. ByJ. Rh9b. svo. i98.6d. 
Iceland and the Faroes. By n. ankahuaix. with an append^ 

on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marhhaij.. Crown Hvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Dubois' Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Beau¬ 
champ. Third edition. Crown Svo. 68. net. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

'I'he Melanesians, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R. H. CoD^iNOTOK. 8vo. 16s. net. 

'I‘he Masai, their I^anguage and Folk-lore. By a. c. houja. 

With introduction by Sir Charxes Emot. Hvo. Illustrated. 1 Is. net. 

The Nandi, their Language and Folk-lore. By a. c Houjs. 

With introduction by Sir Charixs Euot. Svo. Illustrated. I6s.net ^ ^ 

The Suk, their I^anguage and Folk-lore. By m. w. h. bI^ 

With introduction by Sir Chari.es Ei.iot. Hvo. Illustrated. [In the pi^s.] 

'l^e Ancient Races of the Thebaid : an anthro]ibmetrical stu^*. 
By Arthur Thommoh and D. RAKHAUr-MAcIvER. Imperial 4to, with 6 collo¬ 
types, 6 litliographic charts, and many other iUuatrationa. 498. net. ^ 

The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. (A cnmioiogicai sbody.) 

By D. RAMDAXLr-MAcIvEa. Portfolio. lOs. 6d. net. 

Bushman Paintings. Copied by M. H. TovavR, mod printed in eo^oor. 
With a preface by H. Bauoitr. In a box, .Ss. net. 
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Jurisprudence 

Bentham's Fragment on Government. Edited by f. c. 

Montaovk. S\o^ Ts. dd. 

Bentham*s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6b. 6d. 

Studies in History and .Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 

James Brtck. 1901. TVo vokimes. Svo. £l 5s. net. 

The Elements of .Jurisprudence. By t. e. Hoi.i.AKn. Eleventh 

edition. 1910. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Eilements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of GenemI 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Mahkby, K.C.I.E. Sixth edition revised, 1906. 
Svo. 19s. 6d. 

Roman Law 


Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum l.<ibri Quattuor; 

with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Moyle. Two 
volumes. 8vo. Vol. I (fourth edition, 1903), 16s.; Vol. II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6s. 

The Institutes of .Justinian, edited as a recension of the InsUtutes 
of Gaius. By T. E. Holi.and. Second edition. Extra fcap Bvo. 6s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of .Justinian, By t. e. Holijimo 

and C. L. Shadweuu Bvo. 14s. 


Also, sold in parts, in paper covers: Part I. Introductory Titles. 9a. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. Is. Part III. Property Law. 9s. 6d. Part IV. 
Lav* of Obligations. No. 1. 3s. 6d. No. 9. 4s. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor: 

with a translation and commentary by the late E. P^>stk. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by E. A. Whittuck, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. Greenidoe. Bvo. 16s. net. ^ 

Institutes of Roman I^aw, by ll. Sohm. Translated by J. C. 

Ledlie: with an introductory essay by E. Gruebcr. Third edition. 1907. 
Bvo. 16s. net. 


l^jfamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
^ paKKiriDOE. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

L|j^ Procedure in Cicero’s Time. By a. h. j. Gseekidoe. 8vo. 

ifess. net. 

2 ^e Romap I..aw of Damage to Property: being a commentiu’y 

^ on the title of the Digest * Ad Lenm Aquiliam ’ (ix. g), with an introductibn 
to the study of the Corpus luiis Qvilis. By £. Gbi/eber. Bvo. 10b. 6d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil I.<aw. Bjr j. b. Moyle. svo. los. ed. 
'rrithotofmy in Roman Law. By H. Goudy. bvo. is. net. 




English Law 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, aad of Agency in 

its relation to Contract By Sir W. R. Aksoh. Twelfth e^tion, 19IO,iirevised 
by M. L. Gwraa. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir w. r. Amov. 

In two volumes. 8vo. 

Vol. 1. Parliament Fourth edition. 1909. 13s.’'6d. net 

Vol. II. The Crown. Third edition. Parti, 1907. 108.6d.net Part II. 
1908. «s. 6d. net 

Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 

By Sir K. E. Dtoby. Fifth edition. Hvo. ^ 13s. 6d. 

[legislative Methods and Forms. By strc. p. ii.BEnT. k.c.s.i. 

1001. 8vo. 16's. 

Modem Land Law. By£. Jenks. svo. iss. 

Essay on Possession in the Common l^aw. By Sir f. 

Pollock and Sir R. S. Wright. 8vo. Bs. 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By t. Raleioh. svo. ts. ed. 

Law in Haily I..ife. By Run. von Jheriko. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Gounv. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts, 

with table of all Cases cited. By F. li. Y. Raikt.iffe and J. C. Miles. 8vo. 
1904. 13s, 6d. net 

'Fhe Management of Private Affairs. By Joseph King, f. t. r. 

Bioham, M. L. Gwyek, KnwiN Cannan, J. S. C. BRinoE. A. M. Latter. 
Crown Hvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Calendar of Charters and Itolls, containing those preserved in Jtbe 
Bodleian Library. Hvo. £l 11s. (>d. net 
Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By J. Eajil^ Crown Hvo. 16s. 

F<^escue’s Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 

Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Plummer. Hvo, leather back, 13s. 6d. net. 

Villainage in England. By p. Vinogbadofp. svo. les. net 

Welsh Mediaeval Law : the Laws of Howel the Good, 
translation, etc, by A. W. Wade Evans. Crown 8vo. Hs. 6d. net. 

Constitutional Documents 

SeJbet Charters and other illustrations of Ei^lish ConstituSional History^ 
from the earliest times to Ekiward I. Arranged and edited by W. Stdebs. 
Eighth edition. 1900. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. ^ 

Select Statutes and* other Constitutional Documents, 

illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and Junes I. Edited by G. W. 
pROTHKBo. Third edition. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolation, selected 
edited by S. R. GARniNES. Third edition. Crown Hvo. 10s. 6d. 
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International Law 

Intenmtional Lawt By W, S. Hau, Sixth edition by J. B. Atlat. 
1909. 8 vo. £1 

Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
British CrOW^. By W. E. Hau. Svo. lOs. 6 d. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a coUection 

of treaties and other public acts. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
T. £. Houjiko. 188<S. Hvo. 13s. <>d. 

Studies in International l^aw. ByT. E. Holland, isos. sto. i08.6d. 
The Laws of War on Land. ByT. E. Holland. 1908. Svo. 6s.net 
Gentilis Alberici de lure Belli Libri ’'Fres edidit T. K. 

Holland. 1H77. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 Is. 

The Law of Nations. By sir T. Twum. Part I. in time of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. Bvo. l.Ss. 

Pacific Blockade. By a. E. Hogan. 1908. Svo. 68 . net. 


Colonial and Indian Law 
The Government of India, being a Digest of the SUtute l^w relating 

thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative do<!ument8. By Sir C. P. 
Ilbert, K.C.S.1. Second edition, 1907, with a Kuppleinciitary chapU’sr (1910) 
on the Indian Coun<*ii.s Act of 190?> (also Kc]>aratcly, Is. net). 11s. (id. net. 

British Rule and .furisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 
Sir H. Jenkyns, K.C.B., with a preface by Sir C. P. Iliiert, and a portrait 
of the author. 1903. Hvo, leather back, i5s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis s Essay on the Ciovemment of Depen¬ 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. Svo, leather back, 14a. 

An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan I ..aw for 

the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Markbv, K.C.I.E. 6s»net. 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By b. ir 

Badcn-PowelIm C.l.E. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
Hou>ernes3, C.S.I. (1907.) Crown Hvo. .5 h. neL 

Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the Land- 

^nures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. By the same, 
volumes. Svo, with map. £3 Ss. 

Anglo-Indian Codes, by Wmitley Stiokes. svo. 

iVol. 1. Substantive Law. £1 10s. Vol. II. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 

IfiT supplement, 3 b. 6 d. 3nd supplement, to 1H9I, 4s. Od. In one voL, go. 6d. 

Bhe Indian*Evidence Act, with notes by sir.w. MAaKBr. k.c% 

Sto. Ss. 6 d. net'lfpubUshed by Mr. Frowde). 

C^rys de Droit Ottoman : un RecueU d«s Codes, Lois, iUgleroents, 
OrdoDnancea et Actes les plus importants du Droit Int^eur, et d'Etudes sur 
le Droit Coutumier de TEmpire Ottoman. Par George Young. 1 90S. Seven 
Tcds. Sto. Qoth, £4 14s. 6d. net; paper covers, £4 48. net. Parts I (Vols. 

and II (Vf^ IV-VII) am be obtained separately; price per part, 
in (doth, £9 ITs. 6d. net, in paper covers, £3 13s. 6a. net. 
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Political Science and Economy 

For Biyce’s 8tudis» and other books on geoer^ jurisprudence arid politlcfil 

siHence, see p. 61. ^ ^ 

Industrial Organization in the 16 th ancf^Tth Centuries. 

-.By G. Uwwiiv. 8vo. 78. 6d. net 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 

Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1903. By J. Barcz. 8vo. Ss. det 

Comewall-JLewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse 

of some Political Terms. New edlUon, with introduction by 
T. RAimoH. Crown 8vo. paper, 3s. 6d.cloth, 48. 6d. 

Adam Smithes Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms. 

Edited with introduction and notes by E. Cakvam. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. net 
Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
Second Chambers. By J. a. R. MARaxorr. Sro. 5s. net 
English Political Institutions. By J. A. R. Marriott. Cr. 8vo. 48.6d. 

Biolc^ical Analogies in History : the Romanes Lecture for 1910. 

By Thkodore Rooskvelt. 8vo. 2s. net. 

A Geometrical Political Economy. Being an»elementary 
Treatise on the method of explaining some Theories of Pure Economic 
Science by diagrams. By H. Cunyrohame, C.B. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. net 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By w. m. Acwowh. 

Crown 8vo. Second impression. Ss. net 

Elementary Political Economy. By K Cakwam. Third edition. 

Extra fcap 8vo, Is. net. 

Elem'entaiy Politics. By sir T. Raldoh. sixth edition revised. Extra 
fcap 8vo, stiff covers. Is. net. 

The Study of Economic History. By L. L. PaicE. is. net 

« Economic Documents 
Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus (isio-isss). Edited by J. Bonar. 
8vo. 78.6d. l^ietters to Trower and others (1811-1833). Edited 

by J. Bovar and J. H . Hoi-lakder. 8vo. 7b. 6 d. 

Lloyd’s Prices of Corn in Oxford, i583-i83o. 8vo. is. 

First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By J. K Tuoi.pddi 

Rooebs. Hvo. 8s. 6 d. 

History of Agriculture ^ 

History of Agriculture and Prices iA England, 

A7D. 1359-1793. By J. E. Tiiohoij> Rogers. Bvo. Vols. I and II (1358-1400). 
84s. net. Vols. III and IV (1401 1583). 33s. net. Vols. V and VI (1583-17031^ 
^8. net Vol. VII. In 4.wo Parts (1703-1793). 33s.net , 

History of English Agriculture. By w. H. R, Cinrrua. 
Crown 8vo. Os. OoT net 

The Disappearance of the Small Landowner. By A, H. 

Jouxsoir. C^wn 8vo. 5s. net 
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